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HARLES, though bleſſed 
with a genius capable of great 
things, applied himſelf but 
8 2 little to the affairs of go- 
vernment (xx), the only proper employ- 
ment 


(xx) Charles, though blefſed with a genius applied 
1 himſelf but little to the affairs of government.] Burnet 
aſfures us, he had a very good underſtanding. He 
© knew well,” adds he, the ſtate of affairs both at 


home and abroad, — He had a great compaſs of 
Vol. II. B © know-+ 


(2) Vol. 
P. 93 


(5) Works, 
vol. ii. p · 
88. Izmo. 
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ment of a prince: : and, with wit and un- 
derſtanding, 


knowledge; though he was never capable of much 
© application or ſtudy, He underſtood the mechanics, 
© and phyſick; and was a good chemiſt, and much ſet 
© on ſeveral preparations of mercury, chiefly the fixing 

it. He underſtood navigation well: but, above all, 
© he knew the architecture of ſhips ſo perfectly, that, 
© in that reſpect, he was exact rather more than became 
© a prince, His apprehenſion was quick; and his me- 
© mory good. — He hated buſineſs, and could not be 
© eaſily brought to mind any: but when it was neceſlary, 
© and he was ; ſet to it, he would ſtay as long as his mi- 
© niſters had work for him (4). This character is 
confirmed by thoſe who beſt knew him. Sheffield, Duke 
of Bickingham,: obſerves, that his underſtanding was 
© quick and lively in little things; and ſometimes would 
© ſoar high enough in great ones, but unable to keep it 
© up with any long attention or application, Witty in 
© all ſorts of converſation ; and telling a ſtory ſo well, 
© that, not out Ii flattery, but for the pleaſure of hear- 
© ing it, we uſed to feem ignorant of what he had re- 
© peated to us ten times before, as a good comedy will 
© bear the being ſeen often. OF a wonderful mixture; 
© loſing all his time, and, till of late, ſetting his whole 
© heart on the fair ſex, In the midſt of all his 
© remiſlneſs, ſo induſtrious and indefatigable on ſome 

© particular occaſions, that no man would either toil 
© longer, or be able to manage it better (b).” —— Sir 
IFilliam Temple, after relating a converſation he had 
with him, remarks, that he never ſaw him in bet- 
© ter humour, nor ever knew a more agreeable oonver- 


« ſation when he was ſo: and where, continues he, 3 


© he 
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derſtanding, in no common degree, he 

was 
© he was pleaſed to be familiar, great quickneſs of con- 
© ception, great pleaſantneſs of wit, with great variety 
© of kfowledge, more obſervation and truer judgment 
© of men, than one would have imagined by fo careleſs 
© and eaſy a manner as was natural to him in all he ſaid 
t or did. From his own temper, he deſired nothing but 
© to be ealy himſelf, and that *very body elſe ſtould be 
©ſo; and would have been glad to ſee the leaſt of his 
© ſubjects pleaſed, and to refuſe no man what he aſked, 
© But this ſoftneſs of temper made him apt to fall into 
© the perſuaſions of whoever had his kindnefs and con- 
© kdence for the time, how different ſoever from the 
© opinions he was of before; and he was very eaſy to 
change hands, when thoſe he employed ſeemed to have 
© engaged him in any difficulties : ſo as nothing looked 
© ſteady in the conduct of his affairs, nor aimed at any 
© certain end (c). — Lord Halifax [ Saville}, who 
who was no ſtranger to him, ſays, that he had a 
© mechanical head, which appeared in his inclination to 
, ſhipping and fortification, &c; This would make 
done conclude, that his thoughts would naturally have 
© been more fixed to buſineſs, if his pleaſures had not 


© drawn them away from it; He had a very good me- 


© mory, though he would not always make equal 
© good ufe of it. So that if he had accuſtomed himſelf 
2 to direct his faculties to his buſineſs, I ſee no reaſon 
© why he might not have been a good deal maſter of it. 
His chain of memory was longer than his chain of 
thought: the firſt could bear any burden, the other 
B 2 © was 
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was ſubject to much weakneſs and cre- 
dulity. 


© was tired by being carried on too long: it was fit to 
ride a heat, but it had not wind enough for a long 


(4) Cha- © courſe (4).” Lord Clarendon owns, and attempts to ac- 


ratter of 


KingCharles Count for, the indolence of his maſter, by the unhappy 


II. 8vo. p- 
40. Lond. 


17 50. 


ſe) Cont?- 
nuation, vol, 


', P · 38. 


© temper and conſtitution of the royal party — and 
© other perplexities [ſoon after the Reſtoration], which 
© did fo break his mind, and had that operation on his 
« ſpirits, that, finding he could not propoſe any ſuch 
© method to himſelf, by which he might extricate him- 
© ſelf out of the many difficulties and labyrinths in which 
© he was involved, — he grew more diſpoſed to leave 
© all things to their natural courſe, and God's provi- 
© dence 3 and, by degrees, unbent his mind from the 
© knotty and ungrateful part of his buiineſs, grew more 
© remiſs in his application to it, and indulged to his 
© youth and appetite, that licence and ſatis faction that 
< it defired, and for which he had opportunity enough, 
© and could not be without miniſters abundant for any 
© ſuch negotiations; the time itſelf, and the young peo- 
© ple thereof, of either ſex, having been educated in all 
the liberty of vice, without reprehenſion or re- 
* traint (e).“ I ſuppoſe the reader, by theſe authorities, 
will be fully ſatisfied of the genius, and indolence, of 
Charles; an indolence, contracted whilſt abroad, and 
confirmed by indulgence from his reſtoration to his 
death : which camped his underſtanding, and made it in 
a manner uſeleſs to thoſe over whom he bare rule. For 
© when once the averſion to bear uneaſineſs taketh place 
© in a mans mind, it doth ſo check all the paſſions, that 

© they 
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they are dampt into a kind of indifference; they grow 
« faint and languiſhing, and come to be ſubordinate to 
that fundamental maxim, of not purchaſing any thing 
at the price of a difficulty, This made that he had 
as little eagerneſs to oblige as he had to hurt men; 
© the motive of his giving bounties, was, rather to make 
© men leſs uneaſy to him, than more eaſy to themſelves; 
© and yet no ill-nature all this while. He would 
£ ſlide from an aſking face, and could gueſs very well. 
© Tt was throwing a man off from his ſhoulders, that 
© leaned upon them with his whole weight ; ſo that the 
* party was not gladder to receive, than he was to give. 
© It was a kind of implied bargain ; though men ſel- 
dom kept it, being ſo apt to forget the advantage they 
had received, that they would preſume the king would 
+ as little remember the good he had done them, fo as 
* to make it an argument againſt their next requeſt, 
This principle, of making the love of eaſe exerciſe an 
F entire ſovereignty in his thoughts, would have been 
© leſs cenſured in a private man, than might be in 


da a prince, The conſequence of it to the publick, 


* changeth the nature of that quality; or elſe a philo- 
* ſopher, in his private capacity, might ſay a great deal 
© to juſtify it. The truth is, a king is to be ſuch a 
© diſtinct creature from a man, that their thoughts are 
© to be put in quite a differing ſhape ; and it is ſuch a 
diſquieting taſk to reconcile them, that princes might 
© rather expect to be lamented than to be envied, for 
being in a ſtation that expoſeth them, if they 
© do not do more to anſwer mens expectations than 
* human nature will allow, —— The love of eaſe is 
* an opiate : it is pleaſing for the time, quieteth the 

B 3 © ſpirits z 
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© ſpirits ; but it hath its effects, that baden fail to be 
C moſt fatal. The immoderate love of eaſe, maketh a 
mans mind pay F paſſive obedience to any thing that 
« happeneth: it red uceth the thoughts, from having de- 
« ſire, to be content ( 7). Some of theſe reflexions are 
extremely juſt; and I doubt not of the readers being 
pleaſed with them, eſpecially as they tend to illuſtrate 
the character of the monarch under conſideration. — 
It would be injuſtice to Charles to omit Dr. Sprat's ac- 
count of his encouragement of the Royal Society; asg 
it confirms what Burnet has related in the paſſage abovę 
cited. When the ſociety, ſays the writer, * firſt ad- 
© drefled themſelves to his majeſty, he was plcaſed to ex- 
e preſs much ſatis faction, that this enterprize was begun 
© in his reign, He then repreſented to them the gravity 
© and difficulty of their work; and aſſured them of all 
© the kind influence of his power and prerogative. 
c Since that, he has frequently committed many things 
© to their ſearch : he has referr'd many foreign rarities 
© to their inſpection: he has recommended many do- 
5 meſtick improvements to their care: he has demand- 
: ed the reſult of their tryals, in many appearances of 


c nature: he has been preſent, and aſſiſted with his owp 


© hands, at the performing of many of their experiments, 
in his gardens, his parks, and on the river. And, 
« beſides, I will not conceal, that he has ſometimes re- 
proved them for the flownels of their proceedings : 
© at which reproofs they have not ſo much cauſe to be 
© afflicted that they are the reprehenſions of a king, as 
© to be comforted that they are the reprehenſions of his 
love and affection to their progreſs. For a teſtimon) 
6 of which royal benignity, and to free them from all 
© hindranceg 


* 
* 
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© hindrances and occaſions of delay, he has given them 
the eſtabliſhment of his letters patent (g). heed 

One would think, by this paflage, that the Royal So- Society, p. 
ciety had its beginning in this reign : but, ſetting aſide 1 1667. 
* the name and the charter, it had its exiſtence long be- 
fore, For it was under the parliament, when the au- 
thority and the name of king was little reverenced, but 
merit, and arts of all kinds, encouraged. It was in 
this memorable period, ſo favourable to liberty and 
the ſciences, that this noble ſocjety, though without a 
name, was ſet on foot. 

About the year 1645,” ſays Dr. Wallis, a very emi- 
nent member, while I lived in London, at a time 
* when, by our civil wars, academical ſtudies were 
© much interrupted in both our univerſities, beſides the 
© converſation of divers eminent divines, as to matters 
© theological; I had the opportunity of being acquainted 
with divers worthy perſons, inquiſitive into natural 
« philoſophy, and other parts of human learning: and 
particularly of what hath been called the New Philo- 
«* ſophy, or Experimental Philoſophy, We did, by 
agreement, divers of us meet weekly in London, on 
ba certain day, to treat and diſcourſe of ſych affairs, 
Of ſuch number were, Dr. John Wilkins, afterwards 

= + Biſhop of Chefter; Dr. Jonathan Goddard, Nr. Gearge 
Ent, Dr. Glifen, Dr. Merret, Doctors in Phyſick ; 
Mr. Samuel Foſter, then Profeſſor of Aſtronomy at 
© Greſham College ; Mr. Theodore Haak, a German of 
© the Palatinate, and then reſident in London (who, I 
© think, gave tne firſt occaſion, and firſt ſuggeſted theſe 
meetings); and many others. Theſe meetings we 
held ſometimes aß Dr. Gaaddard's lodgings, in Wood- 
8 B 4 rect, 
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© frect, or ſome convenient place near, on occaſion of 
© his keeping an operator for grinding glaſſes for teleſ- 
* copes and microſcopes z and fometimes at a conveni- 
© ent place in Cheapſide; ſometimes at Greſham College, 
© or ſome place near adjoining, Our buſineſs was, pre- 
< cluding matters of theology and ſtate affairs, to diſ- 
0 Sau and conſider of philoſophical enquiries, and 
« ſuch as related thereunto, as phyſick, anatomy, geo- 
6 metry, aſtronomy, navigation, ſtaticks, magneticks, 
© chemicks, mechanicks, and natural experiments; ; 
© with the ſtate of theſe ſtudies, as then cultivated, at 
© home and abroad. About the year 1648, 1649, 
« ſome of us being removed to Oxford, firſt Dr. Wilkins, 
« then I, and, ſoon after, Dr. Goddard, our company 
« divided, Thoſe in Lenden continued to meet there, 
© as before; and we with them, when we had occaſion 
© to be there. And thoſe of us at Oxford, with Dr. 
i ard, ſince Biſhop of Saliſbury ; Dr. Ralph Bathurſt, 
© now Preſident of Trinity College, in Oxford; Dr. Pet- 
© ty, ſince Sir William Petty; Dr. i lis, then an emi- 
nent phyſician in Oxford ; and divers others; conti- 
© nued ſuch meetings in Oxford, and brought thoſe ſtu- 
dies into faſhion there : meeting firſt at Dr. Pettie's 
a lodgings, in an apothecaries houſe, becauſe of the 
convenience of inſpecting drugs, and the like, as there 
© was occaſion: and, after his remove to Ireland, tho? 

© not ſo conſtantly, at the lodgings of Dr. Wilkins, 
then Warden of Madbam College ; and after his re- 
* moval to Trinity College | in Cambridge, at the lodgings 
© of the Honourable Mr. Robert Boyle, then reſident for 
« divers years in Oxford. Thoſe meetings in London 


© continued : and after the kings return, in 1660, were 
f increaſcd with the acceſſion of divers worthy and ho- 
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CHARLES THE SECOND. 
dulity (YY). Beſides this, —— with a 


ſeeming 


© nourable perſons ; and were afterwards incorporated 


© by the name of the Royal Society, Sc. and ſo con- 
« tinues to this day “. The reader will par- 


don a digreſſion intended to ral the honor of ſo ex- 


cellent an inſtitution to its right authors; and to reſcue 
the time of its formation from the foul ſlanders of bar- 
bariſm, ignorance, and darkneſs, ſo frequently caſt 
on it 1. 

(yy) He was ſubject to much weakneſs and credulity.] 
Wiſdom, and folly; underſtanding, and credulity ; 
though oppoſites and contraries, very frequently reſide 
in one and the ſame man : and nothing is more com- 
mon, than to ſce thoſe of ſuperior capacities fall into 
weakneſſes and follies, which men of plain ſenſe hold 
in contempt and very deſervedly ridicule. — Witches, 
the Stars, Charms, Oracles, Ghoſts, and every phan- 
tom which weakneſs or wickedneſs, in various ages and 
different countries, have imagined or feigned, have, 
ſome or other of them, been embraced, as truths, by 


* Wallis's account of ſome paſſages in his life, quoted in the notes of the 
Life of A. Sydney, p. 44. 4to. Lond. 1763. And Ward's preface to the 
Lives of the Profeſſors of Greſham Colleges p. 10, fol. Lond, 1740. Sce 
alſo Sprat's Hiſtory, p. 53. 

+ Wood, ſpeaking of Henry Stubbe, ſays, while he continued under- 
graduate at Chriſt Church, Oxon, it was uſual with him to diſcourſe in the 
public ſchools very fluently in the Greek tongue; as it was, at the ſame time, 
with one John Pettie, of Baliol, afterwards of Queen's College, and others, 
whoſe names are forectten, But ſince the king's reſtoration, we have had no 
ſuch matters; which eus, in ſome part, that education and diſcipline were 
more ſevere then (s indeed they were) than aſter, when ſcholars were given 
more to liberty and izivolous ſtudies. Athenæ Oxon, vol, ii. c. 567. 


(5) Paſ- 
chal's Let- 
ters, vol. i, 
p. 183. 8vo. 
Lond, 1744+ 
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ſeeming openneſs and frankneſs of heart, 
which 


men moſt reſpectable on account of their knowledge, 
virtue, and integrity. I need not quote proofs for this: 
ſych as are deſirous of them, may read Plutarch, among 
the antients ; and recollect, that the names of Sir Tho- 
mas Brown, Sir Matthew Hale, Mr. Boyle, and many 

others, among the moderns ; are in the number of the 
þelievers of the intercourſe of the Devil with the moſt 
wretched and deſpicable of the daughters of Eve. To 
which may be added, that the profeſſion of a conjurer 
was ſo very common amongſt the catholics, that a 
gn . put by the Jeſuit Sanchez, * whether a con- 

« jurer is obliged to return the gain which he makes by 
« conjuration?* Which he thus reſolves: If the 
© conjurer has not taken the care and pains to know, by 
© the devil's means, what could not be known other- 
f wiſe; he is obliged to reſtitution: but if he has taken 
© all due care, he is not obliged ().“ No wonder, 
therefore, is it to find a prince of Charles's character, who 
was unuſed to enquiry, and accuſtomed to aſſent to 
thoſe about him, liable to weakneſs, and expoſed to 
credulity. Burnet tells us, © the king had ordered 
© Mountague, his ambaſſador at Parts, in the year 1678, 
© to find out an aſtrologer, of whom it was no won- 
© der he had a good opinion : for he had, long before 
© his Reſtoration, foretold, he ſhould enter London on 
© the 29th of May, —bo. He was yet alive; and Maun- 
© tague found him, and ſaw he was capable of being 
© corrupted. So he reſolved to prompt him, to ſend the 


king ſuch hints as ſhould ſerve his own ends, And he 


£ was ſo bewitched with the Ducheſs of Cleveland, that he 
© truſted 


* 
** 
4; 
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; F which pleaſed much thoſe who came 


; near 


oy 


8 truſted her with this ſecret, But ſhe, growing jea- 
© lous of a new amour, took all the ways ſhe could 
© think on to ruin him; reſerving this of the aſtrologer 
© for her laſt ſhift, And by it ſhe compaſled her ends: 
© for Mountague was entirely loſt upon it with the king 
© and came over without being recalled (7).” This, at (i) Vol. i. 
fFlirſt ſight, ſeems a ſtrange paſſage; a paſſage which e 
ſeems to have heen picked up merely to reflect on the 
king and the ambaſſador. But improbabilities, though, 
for a time, they may and ought to hinder the aſſent of 
the human mind; do not, ought not, always to pre- 
vent it. Our underſtandings are too narrow; our 
knowledge too little; our experience too ſmall; to ſay, 
abſolutely, what is, or what is not, poſſible, or impoſ- 
ſible, to be believed, or done, by men variouſly cir- 
cumſtanced: and, therefore, fooliſh as this ſtory may 
now appear, it yet, poſſibly, may be very true; nay, 
q certainly, is ſo, For the Ducheſs of Cleveland's 
letter to the king, is now in the Britiſb Muſeum; dated, 
= Paris, Tueſday the 28th, —78, and in it is contained the 
3X following expreſſions : « When I was to come over, 
x fays ſhe, © he [ountague] brought me two letters to 
bring to you, which he read both to me before he 
a © ſealed them. The one was a mans, that, he ſaid, you 
1 9 had great faith in; for that he had, at ſeveral times, 
—=_— *«< foretold things to you that were of conſequence ; and 
G that you believed him in all things, like a changeling 
6 as you were ; and that now he had wrote you word, 
* that, 


- * of 
« 


(A) See the 
Appendix, 
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near him, he was an arrant diſſem- 
bler ; 


© that, in a few months, the King of France, and his 
© ſon, were threatened with death; or, at leaſt, with a 
great fit of ſickneſs, in which they would be in great 
t danger, if they did not die: and that therefore he coun- 
© ſell'd you to defer any reſolutions either of war or peace, 
till ſome months were paſt ; for that, if this happened, 
© it would make a great change in France, The am- 
© baſſador, after he had read this to me, ſaid, Now the 
* good of this is, ſaid he, that I can do what I will with 
© this man: for he js poor; and a good ſum of money 
© will make him write whatever I will. So he propoſed 
© to me, that he and I ſhould join together in the ruin 
© of my Lord Treaſurer [ Danby], and the Ducheſs of 
© of Portſmouth ; which might be done thus: The man, 
© though he was infirm and ill, ſhould go into England; 
and there, after having been a little time, to ſol- 
< licit you for money; for that you were ſo baſe, that, 


though you employed him, you let him ſtarve; fo ; 


© that he was obliged to give him 50/, and that the 
© man had writ ſeveral times to you for money. And, 
* ſays he, when he is jn England, he ſhall tell the king 
things that he foreſees will infallibly ruin him; and 
© ſo wiſh thoſe to be removed, as having an ill ſtar, that 
< would be unfortunate to you if they were not remov- 
* ed: but if that were done, he was confident you 
© would have the moſt glorious reign that ever was. 
This, ſays he, I am ſure I can order fo, as to bring 
© to a good effect, if you will (4).” From this letter, 
we may judge of the goodneſs of Burnet's intelligence; 

{ and 
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and rectify an opinion, by too many entertained, that 


he was haſty and credulous, and a mere recorder of the 
tales and ſcandals of the times. 

1 will conclude this note with the words of M. 1 
Clerc, a man equally remarkable for his ſenſe; learning, 
and freedom of thought. © There is nothing ſo com- 
© mon as to ſet unbelievers,” ſays he, * ſtrongly per- 
© ſwaded of Judictary Aſtrology ; and believing, that 
© magicians can do ſeveral things beyond the power and 
order of nature. Two great minifters of ſtate, for ex- 
© ample, whoſe actions will not let us think that religion 
* was one of their greateſt virtues, are both accuſed of be- 
* lieving the predictions of aſtrologers: and one of them, 
© of perſwading himſelf, that a man who vomited ſeveral 
© ſorts of liquors, did it by the help of magick. Cardi- 
© nal Richlieu, ſays an hiſtorian, conſulted, beſides 
* aſtrology, all kinds of divination ; even filly women, 
* whoſe knowledge conſiſts in vapours, that make them 
© foretell, by chance, ſome fortuitous events, He was ſo 
© credulous, as to attribute to the operation of the devil, 
© the art of throwing out at the mouth all ſorts of li- 
© quors, after having firſt drunk water ; as was done by 
© an Italian mountebank. Mazarine, who was not yet a 
* cardinal, having at fo ſimple a diſcourſe burſt out into 
laughing, had like to loſe his favour by it: for the car- 
* dinal being provoked at this mirth, whereby he thought 
© Mazarne jeer'd him, ſaid,-ironically, to him, that he 
© was not Monſieur Maxarine, who had a profound and 
exact knowledge of every thing. Maarine very ſub- 
* miſſively reply'd, that, giving the fifty piſtoles which 
© the mountebank demanded for teaching his ſecret, it 
* might be ſeen whether the devil had any hand in it. 

2 © Mazarine 


4 


13 


14 
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lity, p. 24. 
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bler (zz), as is confeſſed even by his friends, 
and 


© Mazarine himſelf looked upon all divinations as fop- 
© peries ; except aſtrology, which he ſtrongly fancied, 
© though he feigned the contrary. When Madam Mar: 
cini, his ſiſter, dy'd ; and afterwards the Ducheſs of 
Mercœur, his niece ; according to the prediction of an 
© aftrologer at Rome, given in writing a great while be- 
© fore, he became extraordinary ſad and melancholy, 
© not out of tenderneſs to his relations, but becauſe this 
© ſame aſtrologer had fix'd the term of his own death to 


© a time that was very near. Heloſt his appetite upon 
© it, and flept tiot for many nights (1). 
(22) He was an arrant difſembler.] We have ſeen the 


difimulation of Charles i in Scotland (m): a dimmulation 
ſo baſe, that it made deep impreflions on the minds o 


many; and gave his adverſaries a handle to repreſent 
him in no very favourable light. This is taken notice 
of, and attempted to be apologized for, in the declara- 
tion concerning. eccleſiaſtical affairs, publiſhed ſoon at- 
ter the Reſtoration. © We have found,” ſays the decla- 
ration, © ourſelf not ſo candidly dealt with as we have 


« deſerved ; and that there are unquiet and reſtleſs ſpi- 
7 who — continue their bitterneſs againſt the 


© church, and endeayour to raiſe jealouſies of us, and 
to leſſen our reputation by their reproaches, as if we 
© were not true to the profeſſions we have made. And; 
© in order thereunto, they have very unſeaſonably cauſed 
© to be printed, publiſhed, and diſperſed, throughout the 
* kingdom,a declaration heretofore printed, in our name, 


in Scotland; of which we ſhall ſay no more, than that 


© the 


* 
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and very little to be relied on. 
He 


© © the circumſtances, by which we were enforced to ſign 
© © that declaration, are enough known to the world; 
band that the worthieſt and greateſt part of that nation 


«© did even then deteſt and abhor the ill uſage of us in 
© that particular, when the fame tyranny was exerciſed 


- © there, by the power of a few ill men, which, at that 


225 24 


diſſembler. 

Charles was not falſe to his word; but full of diſſimu- 
= © lation, and very adroit at it (o). And Saville, 
27 after taking notice, that princes diſſemble with too 
1 15 * many not to have it diſcovered; adds, no wonder 
then that he [Charles] carried it fo far that it was diſ- 
covered. Men, continues he, compared notes, 
$ © * and got evidence: ſo that thoſe whoſe morality would 
3 | 9 © give them leave, took it for an excuſe for ſerving him 
mmm. Thoſe who knew his face, fixed their eyes there; 


© time, had ſpread itſelf over this kingdom; and there- 
© fore we Had no treaſon to expect, that we ſhould, at 


© this ſeaſon (when we are doing all we can to wipe 


* out the memory of all that hath been done amiſs. by 
© other men, and, we thank God, have wiped it out of 
our own remembrance}, have been ourſelf aſſaulted 


Voith thoſe reproaches ; which we will likewiſe for- 
get (a). 


This is but a poor apology. If cir- 
cumſtances had not enforced, Cromwell had been no 
To go on. Sheffield obſerves, that 


© and thought it of more importance to ſee, than to hear 
© what he ſad, His face was as little a blab as moſt 


mens z yet, though it could not be called a prattling 


© face, it would ſometimes tell tales to a good obſerver, 
When 
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He is accuſed, perhaps not without foun- 
dation, 


When he thought fit to be angry, he had a very peev- 
© iſh memory: there was hardly a blot that eſcaped him, 
At the ſame time that this ſhewed the ſtrength of his 
« diflimulation, it gave warning too: it fitted his preſent 
© purpoſe, but it made. a diſcovery that put men more 
© upon their guard againſt him. (p). — After this, 
it will be no difficult matter for the reader to believe, 
© that, when the king paſſed through the city towards 
c Meſiminſler, the London miniſters attended him with 
© acclainations; and, by the hands of old Mr. Arthur Fack- 
yen, preſented him with a rich-adorned Bible, which 
© he received, and told them, it ſhould be the rule of 
© his aCtions (9). * Not can we wonder that a prince of 
this character, in order to keep up appearancos, ſhould 
order attempts to be made to recover his brother from 
pòôpery; which he himſelf was, probably, — as we ſhal! 
foon ſee — far from being diſinclined to. This parti- 
cular we find in a letter from Sancroft to Morley, dated, 
Feb. 11, 1678, in the following words: © Yeſterday I 
© had a private intimation from my ſuperiour, that it is 
© his pleaſure that ſome further attempt ſhould ſpeedily 
© be made to recover the Duke of Vert out of that fou! 
c apoſtacy into which the buſy traytors from Rome have 
© ſeduced him (1.x There is another ſtory related, 
by an anonymous writer, which, poſſibly, may be true, 
as being conſiſtent with the king's character; though 1 
will not charge myſelf with the proof of it. 


© Whilſt the king lay at Breda, daily expecting the Eng- 
© liſh navy for his tranſportation ; the diſſenting party, 
« fearing the worſt, thought it but reaſonable to ſend a ſe- 

© lect 
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N 1 lect numbet of their moſt eminent divines to wait upon 


his majeſty in Holland, in order to get the moſt ad- 


i yantageous promiſes from him they could, fot the liberty 


of their conſciences. Of the number of theſe divines, 
Mr. Cafe was one; who, with the reſt of his brethren, 
* coming where the king lay, and deſiring to be admitted 
t into the kings preſence, were carried up into the cham- 
ber next, or very near, the kings cloſet; but told withal, 
that the king was buſy at his devotions, and that till 
* he had done they muſt be contented to ſtay. Being thus 
l left alone (by contrivance, no doubt), and hearing a 
ſound of groaning piety, ſuch was the curiolity of Mr. 
Caſe, that he would needs go and lay his ear to the 
pH « cloſet door. But, Heavens | how was the good old 
man raviſhed to hear the pious ejaculations that fell 


* © from the king's lips! — Lord ſince thou art pleaſed 


© © to reſtore me to the throne of my anceſtors, grant me 


4 a heart conſtant in the exerciſe and protection of thy 
. true proteſtant religion. — Never may I ſeek the op- 


preſſion of thoſe, who, out of tenderneſs of their con- 


* ſciences, are not free to conform to outward and indif- 
f ferent ceremonies.—Witlia great deal more of the ſame 


3 cant (5).” — This account is far enough from being 
7 Ne for, on good authority, we are aſſured, 


© that when he received the London miniſters, which 


N 9 went to him at the Hague, he had theſe memorable 
and rare expreſſions: That he would make it his bu- 
"T7 © fineſs to bring virtue and ſobriety into faſhion and re- 


pute in England; and though there were a profane 


4 . + « drinking party, which would be eſteemed his beſt and 


© only friends, he would make the mere haſte into Eng- 
© land, to let ſuch men know, that he was their worſt 
Vol. II. C enemy, 


17 
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dation, of ingratitude (AAA) towards F F 
. 
thoſe : 

© enemy, for they were the devil's party, and none of © « 

© his. Theſe were his words; and, which is the true 

* honour of them, they were free; not drawn from him, £ 

4 0 2 © or ſuggeſted to him (t). Theſe, and facts like theſe, . 
with * will eſtabliſh the character of Charles for diſſimulation; * 


and claſs him, in this reſpect, with many of his moſt 
zealous opponents. Lord Halifax attempts to apolo- 
gize for him, however, on this head. If he diſſem- 
« bled,” ſays he, let us remember, firſt, that he was a 
© king ; and that diſſimulation is a jewel of the crown: 
© next, that it is very hard for a man not to do ſome- 
times too much of that, which he concludeth neceſſa- 
© ry for him to practiſe. Men ſhould confider, that 
© as there would be no falſe dice, if there were no true 
ones; ſo if diſſembling is grown univerſal, it ceaſeth 


© they could not ſupport, or offices which they could 
not diſcharge, or lands and money which the king 
had 


to be foul play, having an implied allowance by the 5 
general practice. He that was ſo often forced to di- 
* ſemble in his own defence, might the better have tze 8 
* priviledge ſometimes to be the aggreſſor, and to deal 7 
„ Charac- © with men at their own weapon ().“ What force 91 
_—_— there 1s in this, the reader will determine. J 1 
paſſoge 2 N (AAA) He has been accuſed of ingratitude.) This was 1 1 
Machiavel, the charge againſt him ſoon after his reſtoration, by par- 6 
4 che ties, and private perſons. —— * They who had ſufferd 1 
Cher es 1. much in their fortunes, and, by frequent impriſon- 1 4 
p. 83. ments, and ſequeſtrations, ahd compoſitions, expected 
© large recompences and reparations in honours, which i 1 
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* thoſe from whom he had received very 
great 
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had not to give; as all diſpaſſioned men knew the 
conditions which the king was obliged to perform, 

« and that the act of indemnity diſcharged all thoſe for- 
s feitures which could have been applied to their bene- 
fit; and therefore they who had been, without com- 
s pariſon, the greateſt ſufferers in their fortunes, and in 


z all reſpects had merited moſt, never made any inconve- 


s nient ſuits to the king, but modeſtly left the memory 
C and conſideration of all they had done, or undergone, 
to his majeſty's own gracious reflexions. They were 
* obſerved to be moſt importunate, who had deſerved 
b leaſt, and were leaſt capable to perform any notable 
© ſervice; and none had more eſteem of themſelves, 
% and believed preferment to be more due to them, than 
a ſort of men who had moſt loudly began the king's 
7 health in taverns; eſpecially if, for any diſorders which 
g had accompanied it, they had ſuffered impriſonment, 
without any other pretence of merit, or running any 
, s other hazard (x). 
endon words of ſeverity, but perhaps juſtice, to many 
in. 0 f his party; though they come with a very ill grace 
from a man who received twenty thouſand pounds, from 
| P. king's bounty, ſoon after his arrival in England (y). 
who had never ſuffered impriſonment, or run hazard 
the field, for the royal cauſe ; and who, moreover, 
2 dad procured of the king the manor of Cornbury, in Ox- 
"8-7 4bire, forfeited by the attainder of Sir Jahn Danvers, 
ne of the late king's judges (z), We are not to won- 
4 er then o_ the cavaliers complained highly of their 
ing neglected, as Burnet aſſures us they did: or that, 
6 C 2 upon 
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great obligations in his neceſſities; and 
even 


upon Clarendon's beating down the value they ſet on 
their ſervices, an implacable hatred took place in the 
breaſts of many of them againſt him (3). For to be 
neglected, and contemned at the ſame time, by perſons 
we have wiſhed to ſerve, and for whom we have ſuffer- 


ed, is hardly to be borne by men of virtue; much leſs 


by thoſe unacquainted with it. If his lordſhip, 


as was given out, adviſed the king to gain his enemies, 


ſince he was ſure of his friends by their principles; we 
cannot be at a loſs to account for their il} will. 
To go on. Burnet obſerves of his majefty, that *© he 
© had been obliged to ſo many, who had been faithful 
to him, and careful of him, that he ſeemed afterwards 


to reſolve to make an equal return to them all: and 


© finding it not eaſy to reward them all as they de- 


4 


* ſerved, he forgot them all alike, Moſt princes ſeem 


© to have this pretty deep im them and to think, that 
they ought never to remember paſt ſervices, but that 
© their acceptance of them is a full reward. He, of al! 
© in our age, exerted this. piece of prerogative in the 
* ampleſt manner: for he never ſeemed to charge his 
© memory, or trouble his thoughts, with the ſenſe of 
© any of the ſervices that had been done him (5). — 
It appears alſo, from the fatires of the times, that in- 
gratitude was imputed to Charles, 


His father's foes he does reward, 
© Preſerving thoſe that cut off's head: 

< Old cavaliers, the crown's beſt guard, 
He lets them ſtarve for want of bread. 
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1 even towards the memory of his father, 
| he 


© Never was any king endu'd 
With ſo much grace and gratitude.” 
RoCHESTER, 


© To ſee them who ſyffer'd for father and ſon, 

And helped to bring the latter to's throne, 

Who, with lives and eſtates, did loyally ſerve, 

And yet, for all this, can nothing deſerve, 

The king looks not on them, preferment's deny'dꝰ em; 

The Roundhęads inſult, and the Courtiers deride 'em.“ 
MARVEL. 


: 
* 6 ; 8 
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This was the language of the times, Nor did it want 
truth for its foundation, Lord Clarendon, as we have 


© ſeen, endeavours to excuſe and juſtify his maſter; _— 

but how very poorly, is about to appear. I will not 
F here take notice of Charles's treatment of the body of 
the preſbyterians, to whom he, in a good meaſure, ow+ 
t : | 5 ed his crown: but will confine myſelf to the cafes of a 
ee perſons, one of whom only was of that perſuaſion. 
e 0 The Marquis of Argyle was executed, as it is well 
Kknoun, ſoon after Charles had taken poſſeſſion of the 
f 3 three kingdoms. He had been looked on as an enemy by 
* 3 the former king; — he certainly was ſo to his deſigns; 
1 9 E and it was alledged, + that he had bindered the Scots 


from inviting his majeſty, and, as long as poſſible, 
wept him fram being received by them: but, at the 
4 iy ſame time, it is confeſſed, * that when there was no re- 
* medy, and that he was actually landed, no man paid 
f him ſa much reverence and outward reſpect, and gave 
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he was wanting in that reſpect, which 
his 


© ſo good an example, to all others, with what venera- 
© tion their king ought to be treated, as the Marquis of 
© Argyledid; and in a very ſhort time made himſelf agree- 
© able and acceptable to him. And though he never con- 
© ſented to any one thing of moment which the king 
© aſked of him, and even in thoſe ſeaſons i in which he was 
© uſed with the moſt rudeneſs by the clergy, and with 
« ſome barbarity by his ſon the Lord Lorne, whom he 
© had made captain of his majeſty” s guard, to guard him 
5 from his friends, and from all who he deſired ſhould 
© have acceſs to him; the marquis ſtil] had that addreſs, 
© that he perſwaded him all was for the beſt, When 
« the other faction prevailed, in which there were like- 
* wiſe crafty managers, and that his counſels were com- 
© monly rejected, he carried himſelf ſo, that they who 
© hated him moſt were willing to compound with him, 
© and that his majeſty ſhould not withdraw his counte- 
* nance from him. But he continued in all his charges, 
and had a very great party in the parliament that was 
© moſt devoted to ſerve the king; ſo that his majeſty was 
© often put to deſire his help to compaſs what he deſired. 
He did heartily oppoſe the king's marching with his 
army into England; the ill ſucceſs whereof made many 
© men believe, afterwards, that he had more reaſons for 
© the counſels he gave, than they had who were of an- 
© other opinion. And the king was ſo far from think- 
ing him his enemy, that, when it was privately pro- 
© poſed to him, by thoſe he truſted moſt, that he might 
© be ſecured from doing hurt when the king was march- 
< ed into England, ſince he was ſo much againſt if ; his 
I a majeſty 
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: CHARLES THE SECOND. 
| j his friends thought needful, and all man- 
kind 


© majeſty would by no means conſent to it, but parted 
« with him very graciouſly, as with one he expected 
good ſervice from. All which the commiſſioners [of 


= Te L 
oy . * & =» 
CRE yo A HR 

— 


- © Scotland, foes to Argyle] well remembered, and were 


© yery unwilling that he ſhould be again admitted into 
* © his preſence, to make his own excuſes for any, thing 
s he could be charged with. And his behaviour after- 
* © wards, and the good correſpondence he had kept with 
* «© Cromwell, but eſpecially ſome confident averments of 
” <£ ſome particular words or actions which related to the 
s murder of his father, prevail'd with his majeſty not to 
F '© ſpeak with him, which he laboured by many addreſſes 
= © in petitions to the king, and letters to ſome of thoſe 
ho were truſted by him, which were often preſented 
by his wife, and his ſon, and in which he only deſired, 
4 to ſpeak with the king, or with ſome of thoſe lords, 
EX © pretending, that he ſhould inform and communicate 
p 1 © ſomewhat that would highly concern his majeſty's 
= © ſervice. But the king not vouchſafing to admit him 
| . © to his preſence, the Engliſb lords had no mind to have 
any conference with a man who had fo dark a cha- 
© © raſter, or to meddle in an affair that muſt be ex- 
© amined and adjudged by the laws of Scotland : and fo 
it was reſolved, that the Marquis of Argyle ſhould be 
0 « ſent by ſea into Scotland, to be tried before the parlia- 
8 3 £ ment there, when the commiſhoner ſhould arrive who 
& + was diſpatched thither with the reſt of the lords, as 


© ſoon as the ſeals, and other badges of their ſeveral 
offices, could be prepared. And what afterwards be- 
came of the marquis, is known to all men (c).“ —» 

| 4 It is, 
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THE' LIFE. OF 
kind expected from him; though he 


endea- 


It is, I think, very eaſy to conclude, from this narra- 
tive, — though partial and untrue in many parts of it, 
— that Charles was under very great obligations to Ar- 
gyle; and that his refuſing to ſee him, ind his deliver- 
ing him up to the rage of his enemies, was highly un- 
grateful. If innocent, the marquis had a right to his 
protection: — if guilty, his ſervices claimed, at leaſt, 
ſo ſmall a favour as to be heard by the king in his own 
defence. But his majeſty's ingratitude in this affair will 
be farther manifeſted by the following letter, or decla- 
ration, written with his own hand, and figned with his 
ſeal manual, dated at Sr. abnfloun. Sept. 24, 1650. — 


Having taken into my conſideration the faithful en- 


« deavours of the Marquis of Argyle, for reſto ing me 


to my juſt rights, and the happy ſettling of my do- 


* minions ; I am defirous to let the world ſee, how ſen- 
t ſible I am of his rea! reſpect to me, by ſome particular 
© marks of my favour to him, by which they may ſee 
« the truſt and confidence which I repoſe in him : and, 

© particularly, I do promiſe, that I will make him Duke 
of Argyle, and Knight of the Garter, and one of the 


© Gentlemen of my Bed-chamber : and this to be per- 


* formed when he ſhall think it fit. And Ido farther 
* promiſe him, to hearken to his counſels worn 
* out whenever it ſhall pleaſe God to reſtore me 
to my juſt rights in England, I ſhall ſee him paid the 
« forty thouſand pounds ſterling which is due to him. 
All which I do promiſe to make good upon the word 
«* of a king *. CHARLES R.“ 


* Wodrow's Hiſtory of the Sufferings of the Church of Scotland, vol, i. p. 
56. fol, Edinb. SIS See alſo . Britannica, p. 1180. ; 
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CHARLES THE SECOND. 


4 endeayoured to excuſe himſelf from the 
impu- 


But all theſe promiſes, we have ſeen, were of no ſig- 
nification. Such was the faith, ſuch the gratitude, of 
i this prince ! — Nor was the treatment of Charles 

Stanley, Earl of Derby ; whoſe father loſt his head, and 
he his liberty, for the king; much better. The laſt 
| Earl of Derby, of the Stanley family, has perpetuated it 


by the following inſcription, on a byilding erected at 


> Knowſley, his ſeat in Lancaſhire, 
i James, Earl of Derby, Lord of Man and the Iſles, 
* grandſon of Fames, Earl of Derby, and of Charlotte, 
daughter of Claude Duke de la Tremauille, whoſe huſ- 
« band, James, was beheaded at Bolton, xv Octob. 
* MDCL11, for the ſtrenuouſly adhering to Charles the 
> © Second, who refuſed a bill, paſt unanimouſly by both 
© £ houſes of parliament, for reſtoring to the family the 
© © eſtate loſt by his loyalty to him. mpccxxx11 (4). 
His majeſty, however, rewarded the ſon with the lord 

lieutenances of two counties (e)! 

C lrendon e have had occaſion frequently to quote. He 
= wasa man of parts, and induſtry; though not very fit for a 
ſtateſman, by reaſon of his pride, vanity, partiality, and 
; 3 & ignorance in public affairs. Attached, however, he was 
do his maſter, by principle and inclination ; and ſtudi- 
3 ous to promote his intereſt, The recommendation of 
. Charles I. whoſe cauſe he had eſpouſed, and a long ex- 
4 1 ile, had given him conſequence with the young mon- 
arch; to whom his underſtanding and diligence were, 
on many occaſions, very uſeful, ſurrounded as he was 
by viſionaries, debauchees, and idlers of various 

kinds. 
At 
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imputation by weak reaſons. After this, 
we 


At the Reſtoration, this man was loaded with honors 
and favours: but he ſoon loſt ground with the king, 
who ſuffered his enemies to perſecute him; and even 
joined with them ſo far as to hurry him out of the 
kingdom, and aſſent to a bill deviſed for his perpetual 
baniſhment. If the account his lordſhip has given of 
this affair, be true ; the king muſt have had a baſe heart 
indeed, For his lordſhip informs us, that his majeſty 
< ſent to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, that he ſhould, 
© in his majeſty's name, command all the biſhops bench 
© to concur in thanking him for removing the Chancel- 
© lor [Clarendon]; that he publickly denied what he 
© had declared to the Duke of York, and which he had 
given him liberty to report, in his vindication ; that 
© he diſcourſed of him differently to different perſons ; 
and, laſtly, by deceitful promiſes, induced him to fly, 
and thereby expoſe himſelf, with ſeeming juſtice, to 
© the penalties which were afterwards inflicted on 
him (J). Whether the chancellor was juſtly puniſhed 
by parliament, 1s not here the queſtion. I will 
add but one inſtance more of the ingratitude of Charles 
but that is ſuch a. one as will ſerve to illuſtrate his cha- 
racter very remarkably. It is well known that 
Charles I. was talked of as a Martyr, both before and af- 
ter his ſon's reſtoration : as a martyr, therefore, it was 
naturally to be ſuppoſed he would be honoured. This, 
of courſe, would produce a ſolemn interment ; and a 
ſuperb monument, ſuitable to the great merits and dig- 
nity of the perſon. And, if Lord Clarendon may be be- 
lieved, © his majeſty had reſolved to do it before his 


© coming 
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CHARLES THE SECOND. 


4 


> we ſhall not wonder to find him un- 


juſt 


F coming into England. Why it was not done, his lord- 
* ſhip has told us a long-winded ſtory z the ſubſtance of 
Which is, that the body of the king's father could not be 
found at Windſor, where it had been interred, becauſe 
the Lords Southampton and Lindſey, who had attended on 


— 
2 — ad, . — 
5 * . , — 5 * 
* , a S ns 


that occaſion, could not recollect their memories, nor 
« find any one mark by which they could make any 
judgment near what place the kings body lay (g). — 
This was the excuſe to ſave appearances ; and cover 
over diſregard and neglect of a parent, who, in his eye, 


had nothing of the tyrant or foe to mankind, For, 


in fact, it was nothing but an excuſe; and founded in 
falſhood too. © It has been made a queſtion, and 
© a wonder, by many, why a particular monument was 
© not erected for Charles I.“ ſays Echard, after the Re- 


© © ſtoration of his ſon; eſpecially when the parliament was 


well inclined to have given a good ſum for that grate- 
ful purpoſe. This has cauſed ſeveral conjectures, and 
« refleCtions : and intimations have been given, as if the 


= © royal body had never been depoſited there [indſor] ; 


odr, elſe, hed afterwards been removed by the regicides : 


and the Lord Clarendon himſelf ſpeaks ſoftly and ſuſ- 


* piciouſly of this matter, as if he believed that the body 


5 0 could not be found. But to remove all imaginations, 
we ſhall inſert amemorandum, or certificate, ſent by Mr. 


Jus Sewell, a Regiſter at Windſor Cale: * Anno 1696, 


6 September twenty-firſt, the ſame vault in which King 
Charles the Firſt was buried, was opened, to lay in a 


| <* ſtill-born child of the then Princeſs of Denmark, now 


© our 
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Juſt to ſuch as were not in his fa» 
| vour ; 


te our gracious queen. On the king's coffin, the velvet 
ce pall was ſtrong and ſound ; and there was about the 


« coffin a leaden band, with this inſcription cut through 
cc it, KixG CHARLES, upcxTLVYIII. Queen Jane's coffin 
$ was whole, and entire: but that of King Henry the 
* Eighth was ſunk in upon the breaſt part; and the 
« lead and wood conſumed with the heat of the gums he 
te was embalmed with: and when [ laid my hand on it, 
© it was run together, and hard, and had no noiſome 
« {mell.” As a farther memorandum, relating to King 
Charles interment, he ſays, ** that when the body of 
« King Charles the Firſt lay in ſtate, in the Dean's 
« Hall, the Duke of Richmond had the coffin opened, 
« and was fatisfy'd that it was the king's body. This 
& ſeveral people have declared they knew to be true, who 
s were alive, and then preſent; as, Mr. Randolph of New 
C IVindſor, and others: ſo that he thinks the Lord Claren- 
© donwas miſled in that matter; and that King Charle; 
<< the Second never ſent to enquire after the body, ſince 
© it was welt known, both to the inhabitants of the caſ- 
& tle and town, that it was in that vault (4).” That 
Lord Clarendon's tale is mere fiction, may be, I think, 
concluded from the houſe of commons voting, Jan. 30, 
1677, ſixty eight thouſand pounds for the interment of 
Charles I. and for erecting him a monument, — In 
Grey's Parliamentary Debates, there are ſeveral ſpeeches 
of the courtiers in favour of the reſolution ; — not a word, 
from any one, that it was difficult to find the body (i). 
---- A bill was brought in, and ordered to be read a ſe- 
cond time; whether it was paſſed into a law, or not, I 

| cannot 


CHARLES THE SECOND. 
XZ your (BBB); or even cruel to thoſe who, 
, by 


cannot certainly ſay. If not, his majeſty mult be 

+ + blamed; for the houſe expreſſed a high veneration for 
; | 1 the martyr, ------ Such was the gratitude of Charles to 
"> his father! Such the reverence and regard to his me- 

+ mory ! The obligattons to parents are of the higheſt 
nature; and to be ungrateful to them, is to expoſe one's 

» ſelf ro the hatred and contempt of mankind. * Omnes 

95 © immeniorem beneficii oderunt : cùmque injuriam in deter- 
renda liberalitate fibi etiam fieri; eumgque, qui faciat, 

conmunem hoſlem tenuiorum putant (&). 

\ (BBB) He was unjuſt to ſuch as were not in his favour ; 
Sc.] Sheffield ſays, He wes ſurely inclined to juſtice; 

l © for nothing elſe would have retaincd him fo faſt to the 
; © ſucceſſion! of a brother, agaſnft a ſon he was ſo fond 
9 © of, and the humour of a party he fo much feared. I 
eam willing alfo to impute to his - juſtice, whatever 
= © ſeems in ſome meaſure to contradict the general opi- 
nion of his clemency ; as his ſuffering always the ri- 
= © gourof the law to proceed not only againſt all hizhway- 
men, but allo feveral others, in whoſe caſes the law- 
XX © yers (according to their wonted cuſtom) had uſed 
"TE © ſometimes a great deal of hardſhip and ſeverity (J). 
"3X Burnet however declares, © that he ſeemed to have no 
XX < bowels or tenderneſs in his nature: and in the end of 
"XX © his life he became cruel, He was apt to forgive,” con- 
4 & tinues this writer, all crimes; even blood itſelf : yet 
de never forgave any thing that was done againſt him- 
"EXE © felf, after his firſt and general act of indemnity, which 
© was to be reckoned as done rather upon maxims of 
« ſtate than inclinations of mercy (m). — This ſeems 
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by their actions, or writings, had pro- 
cured 


very ſevere; but may, notwithſtanding, be much more 
true than the character given by the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, juſt above recited. Let facts, however, deter- 
mine. Harrington, the celebrated writer of the Oceana, 
had been a companion of Charles I. in the midſt of his 
diſtreſſes; by whom he was eſteemed, and regarded. 
He was, however, a republican; and writ many noble 
pieces in that cauſe, which have conveyed his name 
down with honor to poſterity. This man, in Decem- 
ber, 1661, was ſeized, and committed to the Tower, for 
treaſonable deſigns and practices: and though no proof 
at all was made of it, he lay in cloſe confinement there 
five months, and afterwards, unknown to his friends, 


was ſuddenly hurried on ſhipboard, and confined in St. 


Nicholas Iſland, near Plymouth, This impaired his 
health, and brought on diſorders, which rendered the 
remaining part of his life very unhappy. This, ſurely, 
was injuſtice: injuſticein the king, to whom his caſe had 
been repreſented, and from whom even an exchange of 
priſon could not be obtained but on exceſſive bail(n).— 
Nevill, the author of Plato Redivivus, a man of rank and 
learning, ſuffered alſo impriſonment ; as did Mildman, 
and many others of the party, for feigned crimes ; it 
being the mode of the court, at this time, to invent 
tales, in order to cover over their malice to ſuch as had 
been their opponents, Particulars will eafily be recol- 
lected by ſuch as are converſant in our hiſtories. 
But the caſe of Sir Henry Fane is ſo very remarkable, 
and the king bimſelf was ſo deep in the deſign againſt 
bis life, which was moſt unjuſtly taken from him, that 

I can- 


CHARLES THE SECOND. 
cured his diſpleaſure, 


In reſpe& to 
his 


1 cannot do juſtice to my ſubject without enlarging on 
it. It is well known that this gentleman had a princi- 
pal hand in bringing Lord Straſford to juſtice ; in reſiſt- 
ing the tyranny of Charles I. and reducing him tæa 
condition in which he was glad to ſue for peace; and 


that he even adviſed againſt cloſing with him in the 


31 


Ille of Wigbt. He, however, never ſat in judgment or 


the king: he never cloſed with Cromwell, but ſuffered 
impriſonment from him; and adhered ſteadily to the 
Fauſe of the parliament, which from the beginning 
he had embraced. On theſe accounts, though he was 
excepted i in the Bill of Indemnity, the lords and com- 
2 joined in a petition to the king, that if he were at- 
tainted, yet execution as to his life might be remitted, 

| 28 he was not one of the immediate murderers of his fa- 
| ther; ; againſt whom alone his majeſty had declared his 
bi. 2 to proceed (o). On the petition's being pre- 


ſented, by the lord chancellor, it was promiſed to be 
omplied with by the king (p). His life was now deem- 


i ed ſafe. But on a new parliament being called, which 


was wholly devoted to the court, it was determined that 
ge ſhould feel the effects of its reſentment. Accordingly 


he houſe of commons ordered, that Sir Henry Vane, 


and Col. Lambert, that are wholly excepted and fore- 
ET prized out of the Act of Indemnity, be left to be pro- 
jo, \ ceeded againſt according to la: and it is recommend- 


ed to Mr. Attorney General, to take care of the pro- 


ceedings againſt them (2). The order was once 
r twice more renewed : and Sir Henry, in conſe- 
I uence thereof, was brought to a trial at the King's 
"= Bench, 
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his morals; he was one of the moſt 

perfect 
Bench, June 2 and 6, 1662. The indictment was for 
high treaſon, evidenced by conſulting, with others, 


© to dring the king to deſtruction, and to hold him out 
from the exerciſe of his regal authority; and then, 


* uſurping the government, and appointing officers of 
© the army raiſed againſt the king; as alſo aſſembling 

© in a warlike manner.” This indictment, it is evideßt, oy” 
was fitted for almoſt every perſon concerned in the go- - 
vernment from the death of the late king, whoſe death © a 
is not laid tõ Sir Henry's charge, though it was the alone 
crime which his preſent majeſty, as we have ſeen, declared 


that he deſir'd ſhould be capitally puniſh'd. VJane made ſeve- 
ral exceptions to the indictment ; and, among other things, 
ſaid, Here is a long time of action for which I am 
© charged ; and I may be concerned for what I acted az 
a member in that fovereign court of parliament ; and i 
© if any thing concerns the jurifdiftion of that court, 4 
I ought not to be judged here (7). The court and 
council at this took great offence, However, upon his 
pleading Not guilty, four days were allowed him to pre- 
pare himſelf for his trial. 
On the day appointed, the priſoner was brought to 
the bar; where the attorney general opened the charge, 
and witneſſes were called in ſupport of it: Sir Henry 
then was required to make his defence: which he Wm 
did with great freedom, ſpirit, and bravery. Among es 
other things, he ſaid, If he ſhopld be now called in = 
© queſtion for thoſe things which ere tranſacted in that 
© parliament, of which he was a member; he ſhould i ; 
© have ain 
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CHARLES THE SECOND. 


| © have the comfort and peace of thoſe actions to ſupport 
| ; e him in his greateſt ſufferings.” He added, That if 


he were excepted [from pardon], tbè muſt he be 
judged for the crime of the whole nation; and that 
crime muſt be ravelled into through him: that the caſe 
is ſuch as never yet fell out; to wit, that the govern- 


& ment being entruſted to three eſtates, they ſhould ſo 


fall out among themſelves, as the people cannot tell 


which to obey: that where theſe great changes fall 


out, it is not poſſible for any ntan to proceed accord- 
ing to all formalities of law: that there was a politi- 
cal power, by the act of 17 Caroli, co-ordinate with 


the king; and where theſe powers are not in conjune- 


4 
1 { 
# 19 


4 tainly never happened before. 
fered theſe points to be conſidered, and pray'd earneſt- 


tion, but in enmity to each other, no court, inferior 
to the parliament, by whoſe authority theſe things 
were acted, ought to be judges of this caſe, which cer- 
He, moreover, of- 


ly to have council aſſigned him to ſpeak to them. 


| © I, Whether the collective body of the parliament 


can be impeached of high treaſon ? 


2. Whether any perſon, acting by authority of par- 
liament, gan (fo long as he acted by that authority) 
ro treaſon ? 

© 3- Whether matters, acted by that authority, can 

T be called in queſtion 1 in,an inferior court ? 
* 4. Whether a king de jure, and out of poſſeſſion, 
an have treaſon committed againſt him, he not being 


| e de facto, and in actual poſſeſſion?ꝰ 


It may very eaſily be ſuppoſed, that all theſe queſtions 
ere determined by crown law; and that the priſoner, 


dtwithſtanding all he could ſay, was found guilty of 
Vor. II. D high 
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high treaſon. On this, his majeſty was determined, p 
notwithſtanding his promiſe, to avail himſelf of the ver- 
dict: as appears by the following copy of an original 


letter, written from * Hamton Court, Laura, two 
in the afternoone, 


The relation that hath been made to me of Sir H. 
Vane's carriage yeſterday, in the Hall, is the occaſion 
© of this letter; which, if I am rightly informed, was 
© ſo inſolent as to juſtify all he had done, acknowledg- 
© ing no ſupreame power in England but a parl, 
© and many things to that purpoſe. You have had : | 
© true account of all; and if he has given new occaſion 
© to be hanged, certaynly he is too dangerous a man to 
© lett live, if we can honeſtly put him out of the way, 
© 'Thinke of this, and give me ſome accounte of it to- 
© morrow : till when I have no more to ſay to you (g). 

To the Chancellour.” —_— 

This letter, it is apparent, was written June 7, 1662; A 5 
and that day ſe*nnight Sir Henry Vane was beheaded on 
Tower-hill ; where he behaved in a manner worthy of 
himſelf, and the cauſe of Liberty in which be had em- 
barked. The king's letter needs no comment, —— = 
Lord Clarendon has not taken notice of any part 1 8 
this affair, Lambert, at the ſame time, was con- 
demned ; but reprieved, and afterwards baniſhed for life, i 
And, it is very probable, Haſilrig would have paid dear "A 4 A 
for his paſt tranſactions, had not death ſeized on him in 3 
the Tower : for, after his death, his tranſactions were na 
reported to the houſe of commons; and it was reſolved, | 2 8 155 
nem. con. that Sir 4. Haſilrig was guilty of high treaſon; al 8 
and that all his eſtate, real and perſonal, be confiſcate} 2 N 
and forfeited for the ſaid treaſon: though an addreb i Y 3 Y 


Py 
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Pas, at the ſame time, reſolved to be made to his ma- 
. = jeſty, by petition, to reſtore his eſtate, in purſuance of 
the Duke of Albemarle's [ Moncke's] engagement (t). 

© The impriſonment of theſe three men, even before 
it was certainly known what their fate would be, made 
1, RE Alrernom Sydney determine to tarry abroad, contrary to 


7 4 the firſt advice of his friends. I have ever had in my 
mind, ſays that upright and virtuous man, that when 


i God ſhall caſt me in ſuch a condition, as that I cannot 
| $* ſave my life but by doing an indecent thing; he ſhews 
me, the time is come wherein I ſhould reſign it. And 

& < when I cannot live in my own country, but by ſuch 
8 means as are worſe than dying in it; Ithink he ſhews me, 


I ought to keep myſelf out of it. Let them pleaſe them- 
„ MT (elves with making the king glorious, who think a 
4 < whole people may juſtly be ſacrificed, for the intereſt 
2 © and pleaſure of one man and a few of his followers : 
let them rejoice in their ſubtilty, who, by betraying 
the former powers, have gain'd the favour of this, not 
© only preſery'd, but advanc'd themſelves in theſe dan- 
gerous changes. Nevertheleſs (perhaps) they may 
1 ſind the kings glory is their ſhame; his plenty, the 
people's miſery : and that the gaining of an office, or 
WF © a little money, is a poor reward for deſtroying a na- 
tion! (which, if it were preſery'd in liberty and virtue, 
would truly be the moſt glorious in the world) and 
I ? W< that others may find they have, with much pains, 
of purchaſed their own ſhame and milery ; a dear price paid 
for that which is not worth keeping, nor the life that 
is accompanied with it. The honour of Engli/þ parli- 
( aments has ever been in making the nation glorious 
© and happy; not in ſelling and deſtroying the intereſt 
of it, to ſatisfie the luſts of one man. Miſerable na- 
D 2 tion! 


e) Jour- 
nal, July 115 
1661, 


Tr 


© tion | that, from ſo great a height of glory, is fallen 
© into the moſt deſpicable condition in the world, of 
© having all its good depending upon the breath and 
will of the vileſt perſons in it! cheated and ſold by 
© them they truſted ! — Infamous traffick! equal al- 
* moſt in guilt to that of Judas In all preceding ages, 
© parliaments have been the pillars of our liberty, the 
© ſure defenders of the oppreſſed. They, who formerly 
© could bricle kings, and keep the ballance equal be- 
© tween them and the people, are now become the in- 
© ſtruments of all our oppreſſions, and a ſword in his 


© hand to deſtroy us. They themſelves led by a few 


9 


© intereſted perſons, who are willing to buy offices by | 


< themſelves, by the miſery of the whole nation, and the 
© blood of the moſt worthy and eminent perſons in it. 
© Deteſtable bribes! worſe than the oaths now in faſhion 


© in this mercenary court! I mean to owe neither my 


© life nor liberty to any ſuch means: when the inno- 
© cenceof my actions will not protect me, I will ſtay away 


* till the ſtorm be overpaſſed. In ſhort, where Lane, 
* Lambert, and Haſilrigg, cannot live in ſafety ; I can- 
not live at all, If I had been in England, I ſhould 
© have expected a lodging with them: or, tho” they may 
be the firſt, as being more eminent than I, I muſt ex- 
© peCt to follow their example in ſuffering, as I have 


© been their companion in acting. I am moſt in amaze 
© at the miſtaken informations that were ſent me by my 
© friends, full of expectations, of favours, and employ- 
© ments. Who can think that they, who impriſon 
© them, would employ me; or ſuffer me to live, when 
© they are put to death? If I might live, and be em- 
© ployed; can it be expected, that I ſhould ſerve a go- 


© yernment that ſeeks ſuch deteſtable ways of eſtabliſh- ii 
in 7 b > 


4 
| 
* 


4 
» 
* 
* 
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ing itſelf? Ah no: I have not learnt to make my 


own peace, by perſecuting and betraying my brethren, 
6 more innocent and worthy than myſelf, I muſt live 
ic by juſt means, and ſerve to juſt ends, or not at all, 
8 after ſuch a manifeſtation of the ways by which it is 


46 intended the king ſhall govern. I ſhould have re- 


© nounced any place of favour, into which the kindneſs 
and induſtry of my {ends might have advanced me, 


« when I found hoe that were better than I were only 


s fit to be de ces [ had formerly ſome jeuloutics : 


the fraudulent proclamation for indemnity increaſed 
them; the impriſoment of thoſe three men, and turn- 
ing out all the officers of the army, contrary to pro- 
miſe, confirm'd me in my reſolutions not to re- 


. turn (u). 


What noble ſentiments are here ! All antiquity cannot 
produce a finer than the letter in which they are con- 
ſtained : nor do the names of Brutus, or Timolean, do 

ore honor to antient Greece and Rome, than AI- 


gernon Sydney's to England. We ſhall, hereafter, ſee 


i im act with equal dignity 1 in the laſt ſcene of life; when 


the injuſtice of the prince towards him, which is here 


A 0 ſeared, was made conſpicuous to all (x), 


«A 
* 


© Hail thoſe old Patriots; on whoſe tongue 
Perſwaſion in the ſenate hung, 
* Whilſt they this ſacred cauſe maintain'd ! 
© Hail thoſe old Chiefs, to honor train'd ; 
Who ſpread, when other methods fail'd, 


War's bloody banner, and prevail'd ! 
Shall men like theſe, unmention'd, ſleep 


Promiſcuous with the common heap, 
D 3 And 
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(7) Brown's 
Letters, vol. 
1. p- 62. 
vo. Load, 
1705. 


F(x) See note 
(FFFF). 
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perfect profligates (cc) to be met with 


In 


© And (Gratitude forbid the crime!) 
© Be carried down the ſtream of time 
In ſhoals, unnotic'd and forgot, 
On Lethe's ſtream, like flags, to rot? 

© No! they ſhall live : and each fair name 
Recorded in the book of Fame, 
Founded on honor's baſis, faſt 
As the round earth to ages laſt. 


CHURCHILL, 


(ccc) He was moſt profligate in point of morals. 
Many princes have practiced gallantry ; many kings 
lived in adultery : but, for the moſt part, they have 
had ſome regard to decency; ſome reverence for 
their characters, But Charles kept no meaſures : he 
ſpoke, and did, thoſe things which are hardly to be men- 
tioned without bluſhing. Thoſe who will ſee them re- 
vealed, need only read, Butler's Court Burleſqued, Ro- 
cheſter's and Marvel's Satires, and ſome other poets of 
the age. Writers of this kind are generally, indeed, 
ſuppoſed to heighten ; but, I believe, if we attend to 
tacts, we ſhall find them to have exceeded but little on 
the occaſion, © He was apter to make broad allu- 
ſions upon any thing that gave the leaſt occaſion, than 
was altogether ſuitable with the very good breeding, 
lays Lord Halifax, he ſhewed in moſt other things. 
The company he kept, whilſt abroad, had ſo uſed him 
to that ſort of dialect; that he was ſo far from think- 
ing it a fault, or indecency, that he made it a matter 
* of rallery upon thoſe who could not prevail upon them- 
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ECHARLES THE SECOND. 


hiſtory ; his adulteries being open, a- 
bandoned, 


« * 


b ſelves to join in it. As a man who hath a good 
ſtomach loveth, generally, to talk of meat; ſo, in the 
vigour of his age, he began that ſtyle, wich, by de- 


grees, grew ſo natural to him, that, after he ceaſed 


©to do it out of pleaſure, he continued to do it out of 
&cuſtom. The hypocriſy of the former times inclined 
men to think they could not ſhew too great an aver- 
ton to it; and that helped to encourage this unbound- 
Cel liberty of talking without the reſtraints of decency, 
which were before obſerved. In his more familiar 


converſations with the ladies, even they muſt be paſ- 
"©five if they would not enter into it. How far ſounds, 


Jas well as objects, may have their effects to raiſe incli- 

nation, might be an argument to him to uſe that ſtyle 
Wor whether uſing liberty, at its full ſtretch, was not the 
3 inducement without any particular motives to 


Fit ().“ -Nor are we to wonder at all at this: ſince, 


cording to the Duke of Ormonde, * his majeſty ſpent 


WE molt of his time with confident young men, who ab- 
| 4 horred all diſcourſe that was ſerious, and, in the liber- 


ty they aſſumed in drollery and raillery, preferved no 


WE reverence towards God or man; but laughed at all 
ober men, and even at religion itſelf (z).“ 


No- 
ing, indeed, if we believe Clarendon, could be more 
pandoned than the companions of this king. 


Ar. May (of the Privy Purſe), ſpeaking of the fire of 


4 W 1:01, hardly then extinguiſhed, *© preſumed to aſſure 
che king, that this was the greateſt bleſſing God had 


ever conferred upon him, his reſtoration only except- 


D 4 sed: 
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(y) Cha- 
racte r, p. 30. 


(z) Claren- 
don's Conti- 
nuat.on, vol. 


il, p. 85, 


40 


(a) Id. vol. 
ili. Ps 675. 


(>) Works, 


vol. u. p. 
57. 
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bandoned, and accompanied with cruel- 


ties 


© ed: for the walls and gates being now burned and 
« thrown down of that rebellious city, which was al- 
© ways an enemy to the crown, his majeſty would ne- 
ver ſuffer them to repair and build them up again, to 
© be a bit in his mouth, and a bridle upon his neck: 
© but would keep all open, that his troops might enter 
© upon them whenever he thought neceſſary for his ſer- 
vice; there being no other way to govern the rude 
© multitude, but by force (a). What a vile miſ- 
creant | But to proceed. The Duke of Buck- 
ingham obſerves, © that, in his pleaſures, he was rather 
© abandoned than luxurious; and, like our female li- 
© bertines, apter to be debauched for the ſatisfaction of 
others; than to ſeck, with choice, where moſt to 
< pleaſe himſelf, I am of opinion alſo, that, in his lat- 
© ter times, there was as much of lazineſs as of love, in 
© all thoſe hours he paſſed among his miſtreſſes: who, 


* after all, ſerved only to fill up his ſeraglio; while a 24 


© bewitching kind of pleaſure, called ſauntering, and 
© talking without any conſtraint, was the true 5 


Itana 2 
Queen he delighted in (5). — Burnet is of onion, 7 
© that the ruin of his reign, and of all his affairs, was 


« occaltoned, chiefly, by his delivering himſelf up, at his 


« firſt coming over, to a mad range of pleaſure. One 
* of the race of the Villars, adds he, © then married 
to Palmer, ſoon after made Earl of Caſtlemain, who 


* afterwards being ſeparated from him, was advanced to 
be Ducheſs cf Cleveland, was his firſt and longeſt mil- 
* trels, by whom he had five children. She was a wo- 
* man of great beauty, but moſt enormouſly vitious and 

* ravenous 3 


© CHARLES THE SECOND. 


ies to his queen, which few men, but 


8 himſelf, - 
d | \ 48 ravenous; fooliſh, but imperious ; very uneaſy to the 
I king; and always carrying on intrigues with other 
e men, while yet ſhe pretended ſhe was jealous of 
2 '* him. His paſſion for her, and her ſtrange behaviour 
: towards him, did ſo diſorder him, that often he was 
5 s not maſter of himſelf, nor capable of minding bufi- 
[- W ncſs (c). In another place, the ſame writer ſays, 1 Og l 
. c He delivered himſelf up to a moſt enormous courſe of 
f vice, without any ſort of reſtraint, even from the con- 
A &* ſideration of the neareſt relations. The moſt ſtudied 
1 0 extravagancies that way ſeemed, to the very laſt, to 
i *© be much delighted in and purſued by him {4).”* ------ 6 Id. p. 
of But enough of theſe general characters. Let us now 
2 proceed to facts. — Charles, we have ſeen, whilſt abroad, 
on eentertaĩined a commerce with the ſex. On his Reſtora- 
nu tion, Mrs. Palmer became his miſtreſs: but being mar- 
05 Fried to Catherine of Portugal, May 21, 1662, it was 
. 


naturally expected that he would break with the miſ- 

x8 Press, or, at leaſt, keep his acquaintance with her as pri- 

1a _— ; 3 
vate as poſſible. But marriage made no alteration in 


5 him. So far was he from making a ſecret of his adul- 
” Itery, that he brought his lady under the queen's noſe, 
and inſiſted on her being appointed of the bedchamber. 
'" some perſons, it ſeems, remonſtrated to him on the ſub- 
: ect: but the effect it had will be ſeen from the follow- 


1 ing copy of an original letter, which is known to be ge- 
nuine by ſome of the moſt reſpectable perſonages in 
= England, It was written to Lord Clarendon from Hamp- 
1 * ton 


; W 


r 
himſelf, would have had the heart to 


have 


fon Court, Thurſday morning (without the day of the 
month, or date of the year), in theſe terms : 


I forgott, when you weare here laſt, to deſire you 
© give Brodericke good councell not to meddle any more 
with what concernes my Lady Caſtlemaine, and to let 
© him have a care how he is the author of any ſcandalous 
« reports ; for if I find him guilty of any ſuch thing, I 
© will make him repent it to the 1:4 moment of his life. 
And now I am entered on this matter, I think it very 
« neceſlary to give you a little good councell in it, leaſt 
© you may think that, by making a farther ſtirr in the 
« buſinefſe, you may divert me from my reſolution z 
© which all the world ſhall never do: and I wiſh I may 
© be unhappy in this world, and in the world to come, 
© if J faile in the leaſt degree of what I have reſolved ; 
* which is, of making my Lady Ca/tlemarne of my wives 
© bedchamber: and whoſoever I find uſe any endeavours 
to hinder this reſolution of mine (except it be only to 
* myſe!t), I will be his enemy to the laſt moment of my 
© life. You know how true a ſriende I have been to you: 
if you will oblige me eternally, make this buſineſſe as 
© eaſy to me as you can, of what opinion ſoever you are 
of; for I am reſolved to go through this matter let 
© what will come on it, which again I ſolemnly ſwear, 
© before Almighty God : therefore, if you defire to have 
the continuance of my friendſhip, meddle no more 
with this buſineſſe, excepte it be to beate downe all 
« falſe and ſcandalous reports, and to facilitate what I am 
© ſure my honor is ſo much concerned in; and whoſo- 
© ever I finde to be my Lady Ca/tlemaines enemy in this 
matter, I do promiſe, upon my word, to be his enemy 

6 as 


* : 
* * 
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# 


ave practiſed towards the loweſt of 


the 


= * 
— * 4 we” » 
S 


Vas long as I live. You may ſhew this letter to my Lord 
Lieutenant (e); and if you have both a mind to oblige 

me, carry yourſelves like friends in this matter. 

& © CHARLES R.' 


_ 


"a 


© This letter had its effect on the lord chancellor: for 
it appears, by his own account, that, inſtead of throw- 
bo up his poſt like a man of honor and virtue, and bid- 
2 an everlaſting adieu to the court of ſo infamous a 
Paſter; inſtead of doing this, he took on himſelf the 
mean and wicked office of attempting to perſuade her 
Majeſty to comply with the king's reſolution with reſpect 
*to his miſtreſs (/). The queen, with a ſpirit which 
docs honor to her character, in ſeveral conferences, ab- 
plutely refuſed: and it was not till after receiving the 
Moſt ſhocking treatment from his majeſty, that ſhe 
Would vouchſafe to have any intercourſe with her. Af- 
_ the lady, for ſome years, was all-powerful. — 
EBB ut his majeſty was far from confining himſelf to a ſin- 
le miſtreſs; or making a ſcruple of having it known, 
at he entertained familiarity with many. In the latter 
End of his days, in a progreſs to Winche/ter, he took Nell 
win with him; and Dr. Ken's houſe, which he held in 
ght of his prebend, was marked for her uſe; but the 
Doctor, to his honor, refuſed her admittance, and ſhe 
Jas forced to ſeek other lodgings (g). ----- The king, 
Indeed, was aſhamed of nothing: nor did he care what 
1 Worcizn nations, or his own people, might think or ſay 
1 4 f him. This is evident from the grant of Lewis XIV. 
f France, to the Ducheſs of Poriſmouth, of the Duchy 
4 of 


43 


(e) Or- 
monde, ap- 
pointed Lord 
Lieutenant 
of Ireland, 
Nov. 4, 
1661. 


(V Conti. 
nuation, vol, 
1. p. 329—5 
39. 


(g) Ken's 
Lite, by 
Hawkins, p. 
9. Svo. 
Lond, 1713. 
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(5) Collin's 
Peerage,vol, 
i. p. 204. 
laſt edit. 


and peerdom of France (b).“ 


r QF 


the ſex; and which, had he been in- 
deed 


of Migny; in which it is recited, © that he, in regard to 
the King of Great Britain, had, by his letters patent, 
granted to the Lady Loviſe Rente de Penencourt de Ke- 
© roualle, Ducheſs of Portſmouth, the ſaid territory of 
* Aubigny, with all right to the ſame belonging, for her 
© life; remainder to ſuch of the natural children as ſhe 
© ſhall have by the King of Great Britain, in tail male, 
© by the ſaid king to be named; remainder to the crown 
of France. And whereas the ſaid King of Great Britain 
© had appointed Prince Charles Lennox, Duke of Rich- 
© mond, his natural ſon, Maſter of the Horſe, and Knight 
© of the Garter, to ſucceed the ſaid Ducheſs of Port/- 
© mouth in the ſaid inheritance ; he, the ſaid King of 
France, being willing to annex to the ſaid inheritance 
© a proper title, and ſuch as ſhould be agreeable to the 
5 illuſtrious birth of the ſaid Duke of Richmond; and, 
© at the ſame time, to confer honor on the ſaid Ducheſs 
© of Portſmouth erects the ſaid town, Tc. into a dutchy 
Madame de Se- 
vigne, in one of her letters, ſpeaking of this lady, ſays, 
© Madamoiſelle de K- has not been diſappointed in 
© any thing ſhe propoſed. She deſired to be miſtreſs to 
the King [of England], and ſhe is ſo: he lodges with 
© her almoſt every night in the face of all the court: ſhe 
has had a ſon, who has been acknowledged, and pre- 
* ſented with two dutchies. She amaſles treaſure ; and 
makes herſelf feared and reſpected by as many as ſhe 
can. But ſhe-did not foreſee that ſhe ſhould find a 
<'young actreſs in her way, whom the king doats on; 
and ſhe has it not in her power to withdraw him from 

© her, 


CHARLES THE SECOND. 


deed poſſeſſed of that great good-nature 
for 


c her. He divides his care, his time, and his health, 
© between theſe two. The Actreſs is as haughty as 
« Madamoiſelle : ſhe inſults her, ſhe makes grimaces at 
© her, ſhe attacks her, ſhe frequently ſteals the king from 
© her, and boaſts whenever he gives her the preference. 
© She is young, indiſcreet, confident, wild, and of an 
© agreeable humour. She ſings, ſhe dances, ſhe acts her 
© part with a good grace, She has a ſon by the king, 
© and hopes to have him acknowledged. As to Mada- 
© moiſelle, ſhe reaſons thus: This ducheſs, ſays ſhe, 
* pretends to be a perſon of quality: ſhe ſays, ſhe is re- 
© Jated to the beſt families in France: whenever any per- 
© ſon of diſtinction dies, ſhe puts herielf in mourning. 
© If ſhe be a lady of ſuch quality, why does ſhe demean 
© herſelf to be a courteſan? She ought to die with 
* ſhame. As for me, it is my profeſſion : I do not pre- 
© tend to any thing better. The king entertains me; 
and I am conſtant to him at preſent. He has a fon by 
me: I pretend that he ought to acknowledge him; 
© and I am well aſſured he will, for he loves me as well as 
< Madamoiſelle. This creature gets the upper-hand, 
© and diſcountenances and embarraſſes the ducheſs ex- 
« treamly (i). What a figure mult ſuch a prince make 
in every diſcerning eye! Sir William Throckmorton, in a 
letter to Coleman, ſpeaks of © the debauchery of the 
© kings houſe, which,” adds he, © has made it ſo odious 
. © to all the nation and the world (4).' — He was not, 
however, to be reclaimed. In his laft ſickneſs, the 
© Ducheſs of Portſmouth ſat in bed, taking care of him 
* as a wife of a huſband; and, with his dying words, 
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for which he has been often celebrated, 
"Ws 


© recommended her over and over again to his brother, 
© He ſaid, he had always loved her, and he loved her 
© now to the laſt ; and beſought the duke, in as melt- 
© ing words as he could fetch out, to be very kind to 
© her and to her ſon. He recommended his other chil- 


© dren to him: and concluded, Let not poor Nell 
* ſtarve. This was Mrs. Grin („I) [the actreſs above- 
mentioned ]. 
Beſides theſe, Charles had other miſtreſſes. — Ma. 
chiavel obſerves, that nothing makes a prince more 
© odious, than uſurping the properties, and debauching 
© the wives of his ſubjects (n).“ On this his antagoniſt 
remarks, that a ſelfiſh, unjuſt, violent, and cruel 
© prince, cannot fail to be hated by his ſubjects ; but it 
is not ſo with reſpect to gallantry, Julius Cæſar, 
continues the illuſtrious writer, whom they ſtyled at 
« Rome the huſband of all their wives, and the wife of 
© all their huſbands: Lewis XIV. who was a great lover 
© of women: the late Augu/tus, King of Poland, who 
«© enjoyed them in common with his ſubjects : none of 
© theſe princes were hated on account of their amours. 
And if Czſar was aſſaſſinated; if Rome, for its liberty, 
© plunged ſo many daggers in his breaſt; it was becauſe 
© Czſar was an uſurper, not becauſe he was a man of 
* callantry. It may be objected, perhaps, in favour of 
© our author, that the Kings of Rome were expell'd for 
the attempt upon the modeſty of Lucretia. I anſwer, 
© it was not the love which young Targuin made to Lu- 
« cret:a, but the violent manner in which he made it, that 
© raiſed the inſurrection at Rome: and as this outrage re- 
6 yived 
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he could not poſſibly have been guilty 
of (DDD). 


5 with 
< yived in the memory of the people the other violences 
© committed by the Targuins, they took that opportunity 
© of avenging themſelves, and vindicating their liberty. 
After all, the adventure of Lucretia is, perhaps, a 
* meer romance. I am far from ſaying this by way of 
« excuſe for the gallantry of princes, which may be 
© morally bad : I only touch upon it, to ſhew that gal- 
© lantry does not make a prince odious. The amours 
© of a good king are always deemed a pardonable weak - 
© neſs, if they are not attended with injuſtice and vio- 
© lence, Make love like Lewis XIV. or Charles II. 
King of England; or Auguſtus, King of Poland; and 

© you will be reſpected and careſſed: but beware of imi- 
© tating the amours of a Nero or a David (u). 
Whether the ſentiments of Machiavel, or his refuter, 
on this ſubject, are moſt agreeable to morality or policy; 
the reader will determine. I ſhall only obſerve, that 
adultery is always attended with injuſtice, 

(DDD) Had he been poſſeſſed of good-nature, he could 
not have been guilty of. ] Charles is ſpoken of, in general, 
* as familiar, eaſy, and good-natured (o); as plea- 
* ſant and eaſy in company; where he bore his part, 
© and was acceptable even to thoſe who had no other 
© deſign than to be merry with him (p).“ This is his 
common character. But the late Lord Orrery has ob- 
ſerved, that our hiſtorians have repreſented him as a good- 
© natured man; ignorantly, or rather wilfully, miſtaking 

© good humour and affability for tenderneſs and good - 
* nature : neither of which laſt,* adds he, are to be 
« reckoned 


I ſhall only add, that, 


(2) Anti 
Machiavel, 
P · 209. 


(o) Shef- 
field, vol, lis 


P. 59» 
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with reſpe&t to religion, though on all 
occafions 


State Papers. humour and affability are, undoubtedly, very different < 


from tenderneſs and good-nature, The former are cul- 
tivated by thoſe who are fond of riot ; though they will 


not riſk a moment's trouble to ſerve, or ſave, their moſt 
favourite companions : the latter, by ſuch who retain the 
feelings of humanity ; and are awake to the calls of honor 
virtue, and friendſhip. --- Abroad, men appear diſguiſed, 
for ſelfiſh purpoſes : in private and domeſtic life, nature 


exerts herſelf, and the real characters are diſplayed, If u 
men, in their cool moments, can deliberately do very e 
hard and cruel things; good- nature cannot poſſibly be Wi 7* 
aſcribed to them. — Whether Charles was capable of n 
this, let the reader judge from the following narratives. ; n 


—— The revenue belonging to the order of the Gar- 
© ter was uſually received,” ſays Dr. Pope, by the chan- 
* cellor; and he paid the Officers, and the Poor Knights 
of Windſor; the ſurplus the king had formerly granted 
c to Sir Henry de Vic; and it was quietly poſſeſſed by 
© him till he died; out of which he was to defray the 
© charges and fees of admiſſion of foreign princes, and 
© noblemen, who were elected into that order, For this 
© alſo the Biſhop of Saliſbury [Ward] had the kings 
hand; which grant had been firm, and irrevocable, 
© had the biſhop ſealed it with the ſeal of the order, 
* which he kept in his poſſeſſion ; or cauſed it to paſs 
the uſual offices, which had been eaſy for him to have 
done then, being in much favour at court. But he 
made uſe of neither of theſe corroborations, and after- 
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occaſions he profeſſed himſelf a proteſtant 
of 


© wards ſmarted for it ſufficiently. In the laſt year of 
© the reign of Charles II. and the firſt of the precipitate 
decay of the Biſhop of Saliſbur)'s intellectuals, ſome 
© ſagacious courtier found out a flaw in this grant; 
* whereupon the biſhop was ſent for up to London, and 
© obliged to refund the utmoſt penny, which, in ſo many 
© years, amounted to a conſiderable ſum ; all which his 
* majeſty took, without any ſcruple or remorſe (7). --- 
We have, in the laſt note, ſeen how intent his majeſty 
was on making Lady Ca/tlzmain of the queen's bed- 
chamber : we have obſerved that the queen, with ſpirit, 
rejected the propoſal : it remains now to ſhew how his 
majeſty treated her, for a refuſal which every good man 
muſt neceſſarily commend. Lord Clarendon ſhall be the 
relator; as he cannot be ſuppoſed to be prejudiced 
againſt his maſter, The king,” ſays his lordſhip, 
© came ſeldom into the queen's company: and when he 
did, he ſpake not to her; but ſpent his time in other 
* divertiſements, and in the company of thoſe who made 
it their buſineſs to laugh at all the world, and who were 
© as bold with God Almighty as with any of his creatures. 
* Heperſevered in all his reſolutions without any remorſe : 
directed a day for all the Portugueſes to be embarked, 
* without aſſigning any conſiderable thing of bounty to 
© any of them, or vouchſafing to write any letter to the 
King or Queen of Portugal of the cauſe of the diſ- 
* miſſion of them, And this rigour prevailed upon the 
great heart of the queen, who had not received any 


© money to enable her to be liberal to any of thoſe who 
Vol. II. E had 
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of the Church of England, as by law 
| eſtabliſhed; 


© had attended her out their own country, and promiſed 
* themſelves places of great advantage in her family, 
And ſhe earneſtly defired the king, that ſhe might re- 
| © tain ſome of thoſe who were known to her, and of 

« moſt uſe, that ſhe might not be wholly left in the 


| © hands of ſtrangers; and employed others to make the 
| * ſame ſuit to the king on her behalf. Whereupon the 
| < Counteſs of Penalva, who had been bred with her 
from a child, and who, by the infirmity of her eyes, 
| © and other indiſpoſition of health, ſcarce ſtirred out of 
| © her chamber, was permitted to remain in the court; 
| © and ſome few inferior ſervants in the kitchen and low- i 
© eſt offices, beſides thoſe who were neceſſary to her de- 
© yvotions, were left behind. All the reſt were tranſ- 


© ported to Portugal. The officers of the revenue were 
required to uſe all ſtrictneſs in the receipt of that part 


© of the portion that was brought over with the-fleet ; 
© and not to allow any of thoſe demands which were 
© made upon the computation of the value of mo- 
© ney, and other allowances upon the account: and 
Diego de Silva, who was deſigned in Portugal, without 


© any good reaſon, to be the queen's treaſurer, and, up- 
on that expectation, had undertaken that troubleſome 
province to ſee the money paid in London by what was 
6 aſſigned to that purpoſe, was committed to priſon for 

© not making haſte enough in the payment, and in 

< finiſhing the account : and his commitment went 

. © yery near the queen, as an affront done to herſelf, 
The Portugal ambaſſador, who was a very honeſt man, 

© and ſo deſirous to ſerve the king that he had upon the 
matter 
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eſtabliſhed ; yet, it is highly probable, 
0 


© matter loſt the queen; was heart- broken; and after a 
© Jong ſickneſs, which all men believed would have 
© killed him, as ſoon as he was able to endure the air, 
© left Hampton Court, and retired to his own houſe in 
the city. In all this time the king purſued his point; 
© the lady came to the court, was lodged there, was 
© every day in the queen's preſence, and the king in con- 
© tinual conference with her *; whilſt the queen ſat un- 
© taken notice of : and if her majeſty roſe at the indig- 
© nity, and retired into her chamber, it may be one or 
two attended her; but all the company remained in 
the room ſhe left, and too often ſaid thoſe things aloud 
© which nobody ought to have whiſpered. The king 
© (who had, in the beginning of this conflict, appeared 
« ftill with a countenance of trouble and ſadneſs, which 
© had been manifeſt to every body, and no doubt was 
really afflicted, and ſometimes wiſhed that he had not 
© proceeded ſo far, until he was again new chafed with 
© the reproach of being governed, which he received 
* with the moſt ſenſible indignation, and was commonly 
* provoked with it moſt by thoſe who intended moſt 
© to govern him) had now vanquiſhed, or ſuppreſſed, 


How expenſive the lady was to his majeſty, we may learn from Mr. 
Marvel, © They have ſigned and ſealed,” ſays he, ten thouſand 
* pounds a year more to the Ducheſs of Cleveland ; who has likewiſe near 
*ten thouſand pounds a year out of the new farm of the country exciſe of 
© beer and ale; five thouſand pounds a year out of the poſt- office; and, they 
* ſay, the reverſion of all the kings leaſes, the reverſion of all places in the 
* caſtom-houſe, the green-wax, and, indeed, what not? All promotions, 
* ſpiritual and temporal, paſs under her cognizance (7). 
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he lived for a great number of years, 
as 


© all thoſe tenderneſſes and reluctances, and appeared 
every day more gay and pleaſant, without any clouds 
© in his face, and full of good-humour ; ſaving, that 
the cloſe obſervers thought it more feigned and affected, 
< than of a natural growth. However, to the queen it 
appeared very real; and made her the more ſenſible, 
© that ſhe, alone, was left out of all jollities, and not 
« ſuffered to have any part of thoſe pleaſant applications 
© and careſſes, which ſhe ſaw made to almoſt every body 
< elſe; an univerſal mirth in all company but in hers, 
and in all places but in her chamber; her own ſer- 
« vants ſhewing more reſpect and more diligence to the 
< perſon of the lady, than towards their own miſtreſs, 
© who they found could do them leſs good. The night- 
© ly meeting continued with the ſame or more licenſe ; 
and the diſcourſes which paſſed there, of what argu- 
© ment ſoever, were the diſcourſe of the whole court 
© and of the town the day following: whilſt the queen 
© had the king's company thoſe few hours which re- 
© mained of the preceding night, and which were too 
© little for ſleep. All theſe mortifications were too 
© heavy to be borne : ſo that, at laſt, when it was leaſt 
expected or ſuſpected, the queen, on a ſudden, let her- 
« ſelf fall firſt to converſation, and then to familiarity, 


© and, even in the ſame inſtant, to a confidence with 
© the lady : was merry with her in publick, talked kindly 
© of her, and in private nobody uſed more friendly. 
This exceſs of condeſcenſion, without any provoca- 
tion or invitation, except by multiplication of inju- 
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© ries and neglect, and after all friendſhips were renew- 
© ed, and indulgence yielded to new liberty, did the 
© queen leſs good than her former reſoluteneſs had done. 
© Very many looked upon her with much compaſſion ; 
© commended the greatneſs of her ſpirit, deteſted the 
© barbarity of the affronts ſhe underwent, and cenſured 
© them as loudly as they durſt ; not without aſſuming 
© the liberty, ſometimes, of inſinuating to the king him- 
© ſelf, how much his own honour ſuffered in the neglect 
© and diſreſpe£t of her own ſervants, who ought, at leaſt 
© in publick, to manifeſt ſome duty and reverence to- 
* wards her majeſty ; and how much he loſt in the ge- 
© neral affections of his ſubjects: and that, beſides the 
« diſpleaſure of God Almighty, he could not reaſonably 
hope for children by the queen, which was the great 
if not the only bleſſing of which he ſtood in need, 
* whilſt her heart was ſo full of grief, and whilſt ſhe was 
£ continually exerciſed with ſuch inſupportable afflicti- 
* ons, And many, who were not wholly unconverſant 
© with the king, nor ſtrangers to his temper and conſti- 
© ſtution, did believe that he grew weary of the ſtruggle, 
© and even ready to avoid the ſcandal that was ſo noto- 
© rious, by the lady's withdrawing from the verge of the 
court, and being no longer ſeen there, how firmly ſo- 
ever the friendſhip might be eſtabliſhed, But this ſud- 
den downfall, and total abandoning her own great- 
neſs ; this low demeanour, and even application to a 
perſon ſhe had juſtly abhorred and worthily contemn- 
ed, made all men conelude, that it was a hard matter 
to know her, and, conſequently, to ſerve her. And 
the king himſelf was ſo far from being reconciled by 
it, that the eſteem, which he could not hitherto but 
retain in his heart for her, grew now much leſs. He 
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© concluded, that all her former averſion, expreſſed in 
© thoſe lively paſſions, which ſeemed not capable of diſ- 
© ſimulation, was all fiction, and purely acted to the life, 
© by a nature crafty, perverſe, and inconſtant. He con- 


© gratulated his own ill-natured perſeverance ;z by which 


© he had diſcoyered how he was to behave himſelf here- 
© after, and what remedies he was to apply to all fu- 
© ture indiſpoſitions : nor had he, ever after, the ſame 
© value of her wit, judgment, and underſtanding, which 


he had formerly; and was well enough pleaſed to ob- 


© ſerve, that the reverence others had for all three was 
* ſomewhat diminiſhed (5). No remarks need be 


made on this narrative. Every humane man muſt feel 1 
an indignation ariſe in his breaſt againſt the actor of 
ſuch barbarities. What --- were the feeding of ducks, 


the humming of a ſong at a public entertainment, or 
mixing in the humours of the company, to counter- 
balance ſuch vile behaviour ? —— We may, therefore, 
very eaſily believe Burnet, when he tells us, that the 
king, on his death-bed, © ſaid nothing of the queen; 
© nor any one word of his people, or of his ſervants (t). 
His mind was incapable of ſentiments of humanity. A 
ſelfiſt he was; whoſe thoughts terminated in himſelf, 
and who regarded none who were not ſubſeryient to his 
pleaſures. Such characters are not uncommon in life; 
in the higher parts of it — as, in conformity to cul- 
tom, they muſt be called: but they are characters 
which will be deſpiſed, and execrated, as long as there 
is ſenſe, or virtue, remaining in the world. 
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as he certainly died, a papiſt (EEE). This, 
as 


(EEE) He probably lived, as it is certain he died, a 
papift.] There had been ſuſpicions of the king's being 
a papiſt, even before his reſtoration : and theſe had been 
increaſed by the favour ſhewn to many of the catholic 
perſwaſion, after his return, But his majeſty always 
profeſſed himſelf a zealous proteſtant, and a foe to the 
Romiſh church. In his letter to the Convention parli- 
ament, from Breda, he talks much of his zeal and con- 
cern for the proteſtant faith. If you deſire,” 
ſays he, the advancement and propagation of the pro- 
* teſtant religion ; we have, by our conſtant profeſſion, 
and practice of it, given ſufficient teſtimony to the 
world, that neither the unkindneſs of thoſe of the 
* ſame faith towards us, nor the civilities and obligati- 
ons from thoſe of a contrary profeſſion (of both which 
we have had abundant evidence), could in the leaſt 
degree ſtartle us, or make us ſwerve from it; and no- 
* thing can be propoſed to manifeſt our zeal and affec- 
tion for it, to which we will not readily conſent : and 
we hope, in due time, ourſelf to propoſe ſomewhat to 
© you for the propagation of it, that will ſatisfy the 
* world, that we have always made it both our care, 
* and our ſtudy, and have enough obſerved what is 
* moſt like to bring diſadvantage to it.” Thus alſo, in 
a meſlage, ſent by him to the houſe of lords, to be im- 
parted to the houſe of commons, Ap. 2, 1663, his 
majeſty © declares, and aſſures both his houſes of par- 
* liament, and all his loving ſubjects of all his domini- 
© ons, that as his affection and zeal for the proteſtant 
* religion hath not been concealed or untaken notice of 
E 4 Fin 
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as it was a matter of great triumph 


to 


© in the world; fo he is not, nor will ever be, ſo ſol- 
© licitous for the ſettling his own revenue, or providing 
© any other expedients for the peace and tranquillity of 
the kingdom, as for the advancement and improve- 
ment of the religion eſtabliſhed, and for the uſing and 
applying all proper and effectual remedies to hinder 
© the growth of popery (2). And in his ſpeech 
to the parliament, March 6, 1678, O. S. he ſays, I 
* will with my life defend both the proteſtant religion 
* 2nd the Jaws of this kingdom.” But notwith- 
withſtanding theſe public profeſſions, it is probable, he 
was a papiſt in his heart. For Burnet affirms, that 
before King Charles left Paris, he changed his reli- 
gion; but by whoſe perſwaſion is not yet known : on- 
« ly Cardinal de Retz was on the ſecret, and Lord Au- 
* b:7ny had a great hand in it. It was kept a great ſe- 
cret. Chancellor Hyde bad ſome ſuſpicions of it, but 


would never ſuffer himſelf to believe it quite. Soon 


after the Reſtoration, that cardinal came over in diſ- 
* guiſe, and had an audience of the king: what paſſed 
is not known, The firſt ground I had to believe it 
was this: the Marquis de Roucy, who was the man of 
© the greateſt family in France that continued proteſtant 
to the laſt, was much preſſed by that cardinal to change 
© his religion, He was his kinſman, and his particular 
friend. Among other reaſons, one that he urged was, 
that the proteſtant religion muſt certainly be ruined ; 


and that they could expect no protection from Eng- 0 


$ land ſor, to his certain knowledge, both the prinecs 
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to the roman-catholics, ſo was it a great 
blow 


« were already changed. Roucy told this in great con- 
« dence to his miniſter ; who, after his death, ſent an 
« advertiſement of it to myſelf, Sir Allen Broderick, a 
great conadent of the chancellor's, who, from being 
very atheiſtical, became in the laſt years of his life an 
© eminent penitent, as he was a man of great parts, with 
© whom I had lived long in great confidence, on his 
«© death-bed ſent me likewiſe an account of this matter, 
© which he believed was done at Fontainebleau, before 
King Charles was ſent to Colen (x).” Lord Halifax 
ſays, Some pretend to be very preciſe in the time of 
© his reconciling ; the Cardinal de Retz, Sc. I will 
© not enter into it minutely ; but whenever it was, it is 
© obſervable, that the government of France did not think 
© it adviſeable to diſcover it openly : upon which ſuch 
© obvious reflexions may be made, that I will not men- 
© tion them. Such a ſecret can never be put into a 
© place, which is ſo cloſely ſtopt that there ſhall be no 
© chinks, Whiſper went about, particular men had in- 
© formations. Cromwell had his advertiſements in other 
things; and this was as well worth his paying for, There 
© was enough ſaid of it to ſtartle a great many, though 
© not univerſally diffuſed ; ſo much, that if the govern- 
© ment here had not crumbled of itſelf, his right alone, 
* with that and other clogs upon it, would hardly have 
© thrown it down. I conclude, that when he came in- 


© to England he was as certainly a roman catholick, as 


* that he was a man of pleaſure ; both very conſiſtent by 
© viſible experience. The roman catholicks com- 
| © plained 
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_ © were a kind of accumulative evidence, which in theſe 
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blow to thoſe who had had the im- 


pudence, 


© plained of his breach of promiſe to them very early, 
s There were broad peepings out; glimpſes fo often re- 
© peated, that to diſcerning eyes it was glaring, In the 
© very firſt year there were ſuch ſuſpicions as produced 
* melancholy ſhakings of the head, which were very fig- 
© nificant. His unwillingneſs to marry a proteſtant, 
* though both the Catholick and the Chriſtian crown 
would have adopted her. Very early in his youth, 
« when any German princeſs was propoſed, he put off the i 
* diſcourſe with rallery. A thouſand little circumſtances I 


© caſes may be admitted. Men that were earneſt pro- 
© teſtants, were under the ſharpneſs of his diſpleaſure, 
* expreſſed by rallery, as well as by other ways. Men 


© out in diſcourſe, c. which ſhewed there was root. 
© It was not the leaſt {kilful part of his concealing him- 
« ſelf, to make the world think he leaned towards an in- 
© difference in religion, He had ſickneſſes before his 
© death; in which he did not trouble any proteſtant di- 
© vines. Thoſe who ſaw him upon his death-bed, ſaw 
© a great deal (y).” The Duke of Buckingham, howe- 
ver, ſeems not willing to allow him to have been a 
roman catholic ; at leaſt not till the laſt ſcene of his life. 
His account cannot, conſiſtently with the impartiality 
of hiſtory, be omitted. Here, therefore, are his words. 
I dare, confidently, affirm his religion to be only that 
© which is vulgarly (tho* unjuſtly) counted none at all: 
I mean, deiſm, And this uncommon opinion he ow- 
ed 
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pudence, on all occafions, to aſſert his 
| regard 


ted more to the livelineſs of his parts, and careleſſneſs 
of his temper, than either to reading or much conſi- 
$ deration : for his quickneſs of apprehenſion, at firſt 
© view, could diſcern thro* the ſeveral cheats of pious 
* pretences ; and his natural lazineſs confirmed him in 
an equal miſtruſt of them all, for fear he ſhould be 
F troubled with examining which religion was beſt. If 
© in his early travels, and late adminiſtration, he ſeem'd a 
c little biaſſed to one fort of religion; the firſt is only 
© to be imputed to a certain eaſineſs of temper, and a 
* complaiſance for that company he was then forced to 
keep; and the laſt was no more than his being tired 
* (which he ſoon was in any difficulty) with thoſe bold 
© oppoſitions in parliament ; which made him almoſt 
© throw himſelf into the arms of a roman catholick par- 
© ty, ſo remarkable in England for their loyalty, who 
5 embraced him gladly, and lulled him aſleep with thoſe 
© enchanting ſongs of abſolute ſovereignty, which the 
© beſt and wiſeſt of princes are often unable to reſiſt, 
* And tho* he engaged himſelf on that fide more fully 
© at a time when it is in vain and too late to diſſemble ; 
© we ought leſs to wonder at it, than to conſider that 
our very judgments are apt to grow in time as partial 
© as our affections: and thus by accident only, he be- 
came of their opinion, in his weakneſs, who had ſo 
much endeavoured, always, to contribute to his 
power (2). A man diſpoſed to criticiſe, has here () Works, 
an ample field for it, The cauſes and uncommonneſs = W 
of deiſm ; the loyalty of Engliſb roman catholics; and 
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{a) P. 469. 


THE LIFE OF 


regard to the national religion : a blow 
yet 


the accidental embracing an opinion different from what 
we have been wont to entertain in religion, in the article 
of death ; are fo glaringly abſurd, that nothing but his 
grace's character, as a poet, can excuſe them. I have 
not leiſure, however, more particularly to examine 
them; and therefore ſhall content myſelf with obſerv- 
ing, that, though this writer begins with affirming that 
Charles was a deiſt, he owns him biafſed to popery liv- 
ing, and profeſſing it in the moſt important moment: 
which is pretty near the thing which he ſets himſelf to 
oppoſe. Such are the privileges of noble authors! — 
But there are not wanting other authorities, to render 
the charge of popery probable againſt Charles. — As 
early as in September 2, 1650, Mr. Whitlock tells us of 
© letters that propoſitions and motives were preſented to 
< the pope, on the behalf of King Charles the Second; 
© ſhewing his good inclinations to the catholicks, * 
© what he had done in Ireland for them, and in other in- 
© ſtances z and deſiring from his holineſs conſiderable 
© ſums of money out of his treaſury, and that he would 
© ſend to all princes and ſtates of the catholick religion 
© in Europe, to contribute to the aſſiſtance of King 
© Charles; with ſeveral other the like propoſals, and a copy 
© of them incloſed in the letters (a). Mr. Thurloe, in 
a letter to Mountague, afterwards Lord Sandwich, dated, 
Whitehall, Ap. 28, 1656, ſays, the pretended king — 
puts himſelf and his cauſe into the hands of the King 
© of Spain, to be managed by him; and hath declared 
© himſelf in private to them to be a roman catholick, as 
© they call it (5). " Thurke, we know, had the beſt in- 
telligence. 


CHARLES THE SECOND: 


yet the more ſevere, as there were, ſoon 
after 


telligenee. Two or three paragraphs from Mr, 
Carte's Hiſtory of the Duke of Ormonde, will, in the 
opinion of a few, add ſome farther force to the foregoing 
proofs. The duke, he tells us, had ſome ſuſ- 
« picions of the kings change of religion, from the time 
that they removed from Cologne into Flanders; though 
© he was not fully convinced, till about the time the 
© treaty of the Pyrenees was going to be opened. The 
© duke,” continues this writer, © was always a very early 
© riſer z and being then at Bruſſels, uſed to amuſe him- 
« ſelf, at times others were in bed, in walking about the 
© town, and ſeeing the churches. Going one morning 


© very early by a church, where a great number of peo- 
© ple were at their devotions, he ſtepped in; and, ad- 
© vancing near the altar, he ſaw the king on his knees 
© at maſs. He readily imagined his majeſty would not 
© be pleaſed that he ſhould ſee him there; and therefore 
© retired as cautiouſly as he could, went to a different 
part of the church near another altar where nobody 
was, kneeled down, and faid his own prayers till the 
© king was gone. Some days afterwards, Sir Henry 
Bennet came to him, and told his grace, that the kings 
* obſtinacy, in not declaring himſelf a roman catholick, 
put them to great difficulties ; that the kings of France 
and Spain preſſed him mightily to do it, and their am- 
baſſadors ſollicited it daily, with aſſurances, that if he 


* aſſiſt him, jointly, with all their powers, to put him on 
the throne of England like a king; that he and others 


had urged this, and endeavoured to perſuade him to 
| | declare 


* would make that public declaration, they would both 
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after his death, copies of two letters in 
defence 


© declare himſelf; but all in vain ; that it would ruin his 
© affairs if he did not do it; and begged of the Duke of 
Ormonde to join in perſwading him to declare himſelf, 
The duke ſaid, he could never attempt to perſwade his 
© majeſty to act the hypocrite, and declare himſelf to be 
what he was not in reality. Sir Henry thereupon re- 
< plied, That the king had certainly profeſſed himſelf a 
© roman catholick, and was a real convert; only he 
© ſtuck at the declaring himſelf ſo openly. The Duke 1 
© of Ormonde anſwered, He was very ſorry for it ; but he 
© could not meddle in the matter: for the king having 
© never made a confidence of it to him, would not be 
© pleaſed with his knowledge of the change he had made; 3 
© and for his own part, he was reſolved never to take any 
© notice of it to his majeſty, till he himſelf firſt made him 
< the diſcovery. Sometime afterwards, George, Earl of 
© Briftol, came to the duke, complaining of the folly and 
© madneſs of Bennet, and others about the king, who 
© were labouring to perſwade him to what would abſo- 
© Jutely ruin his affairs. The duke aſking what it was; 
© the other replied, that it was to get the king to declare 
© himſclf a roman catholick; which if he once did, they 
© ſhould be all undone : and therefore deſired his grace's 
© affiſtance to prevent ſo fatal a ſtep. The Duke of Or- 
© monde ſaid, It was very ſtrange, that any body ſhould 
© have the affurance to offer to perſwade his majeſty to 
< declare himſelf what he was not; eſpecially in a point 
© of ſo great conſequence. Briſtol anſwered, That was 
© not the caſe, for the king was really a roman catho- 
s l but the declaring himſelf ſo, would ruin his af- 
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defence of the authority of the Church 
of 


« fairs in England. And as for the mighty promiſes of 
c affiſtance from France and Spain, you, my lord, and J, 
know very well, that there is no dependence or ſtreſs 
© to be laid on them, and that they would give more to 
© get one frontier garriſon into their hands, than to get 
the catholick religion eſtabliſhed, not only in England, 
© but all over Europe and then deſired his grace to join 
© in diverting the king from any thoughts of declaring 
© himſelf in a point which would certainly deftroy his in- 
* tereſt in England for ever, and yet not do him ths leaſt 
© ſervice abroad. The duke allowed, that the Earl of 
© Briſtol judged very rightly in the caſe; but excuſed 
* himſelf from medling in the matter, becauſe the king 
© had kept his converſion as a ſecret from him, and it wag 
by no means proper for him to ſhew that he had made 
= © the diſcovery (c).“ After the Reſtoration, the king, as 
Wwe have ſeen, profeſſed himſelf a proteſtant : but at the 
time of his death he took off the maſk, and openly ap- 
peared to be what he really was. In the paper, entitled, 
* A brief account of particulars occurring at the happy 
© death of our late Sovereign Lord, King Charles II. in 
* regard to religion; faithfully related by his then aſſiſt - 
© ant, Mr. Jo. Huddleſton ;* printed in the ſecond vo- 
lume of the State Tracts of this reign ; we read, That 
* he [ Huddleton] being called into the kings bed-cham- 
© ber, the king declared, that he deſired to die in the 
faith and communion of the holy roman catholic church: 
* that he was moſt heartily ſorry for all the fins of his 
paſt life; and, particularly, for that he had deferred 
© his reconciliation ſo long: that through the merits of 
« Chriſt's 
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of Rome, publiſhed by the command o 
his 


© Chriſt's paſſion, he hoped for ſalvation : that he was in 
© charity with all the world : that with all his heart he 
© pardon'd his enemies; and defired pardon of all thoſe 
© whom he had any wiſe offended : and that if it pleaſed 
© God to ſpare him longer life, he would amend it; de- 
© teſting all fin. I then advertiz'd his majeſty,” ſays the 
writer, of the benefit and neceſſity of the Sacrament 
© of Penance; which advertizement the king moſt will- 
© ingly embracing, made an exact confeſſion of his whole 
© life, with exceeding compunction and tenderneſs of 
© heart : which ended, I deſired him, in farther ſign of 


- © repentance and true ſorrow for his fins, to ſay, with 


© me, a little ſhort act of contrition. This he pro- 
© nounced with a clear and audible voice : which done, 
© and his ſacramental penance admitted, I gave him ab- 
© ſolution. After ſome time thus ſpent, I aſked his ma- 
* jeſty, if he did not alſo deſire to have the other ſacra- 
ments of the holy church adminiſtered unto him? He 
© reply*d, By all means: I defire to be a partaker of all 
© the helps and ſuccours neceſſary and expedient for a 
« catholic chriſtian in my condition. I added, And doth 
not your majeſty alſo deſire to receive the pretious body 
© and blood of our dear Saviour, Feſus Chriſi, in the 
© moſt holy ſacrament of the Euchariſt? his anſwer was 
this: If Lam worthy, pray fail not to let me have it. Ithen 
© told him, it would be brought to him very ſpeedily, and 
« defired his majeſty, that in the interim he would give me 


© leaveto proceed tothe ſacrament of Extream UnCtion; he 
© reply'd, With all my heart. I then anoyled him; which 


as ſoon as performed, I was called to the door, whither 


© the bleſſed ſacrament was now brought and delivered 
© to 
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CHARLES THE SECOND. 
his brother and ſucceſſor, and atteſted 
by 


to me. Then returning to the king, I entreated his 
© majeſty, that he would prepare and diſpoſe himſelf to 
© receive, At which the king, raiſing up himſelf, ſaid, 
Let me meet my heavenly Lord in a better poſture 
than in my bed. But I humbly begg'd his majeſty to 
© repoſe himſelf, God Almighty, who ſaw his heart, 
© would accept of his good intention. The king then 
© having recited the forementioned act of contrition with 
© me, he receiv'd the moſt holy ſacrament for his viati- 
© cum (d).“ Sc, Sc. 

This account is confirmed by a letter from F. Aprice, 
= Romiſh prieſt, to Mr. William Lynwood, in Deane, Nor- 
= bmpon/bire, dated, Feb. 16, 1685, — © That God," 

ſays he, © who preſerved our late king, of bleſſed memo- 
ry, by ſo many wonderful miracles, all his life-time, 
did alſo at his death call him to his mercy, by making 
him to be reconciled to his holy church; which he did 
ins this manner: The day he fell ill, which was the 
Monday, he was no ſooner recovered of his fit, but his 


8 fearing a relapſe, put him in mind of his ſoul ; which 


might be loſt in the execution of it. Whereupon 
Mr. Hudaleſton was commanded to attend inceſ- 
| ſantly thereabouts. But the great affairs of the nation 
coming perpetually before them, time could not poſſi- 


n 
F bly be found till Thurſday. But the king, finding his 
F natural ſtrength decay, commanded, of his own ac- 


cord, all to retire out of the room; telling them, that 
he had ſomething to communicate to his brother. 
Then Mr. Huddleſton being brought in, that great 
work was done, and with that exactneſs, that there 


Vol. II. F © was 


3 © advice he immediately embraced, and deſired no time 
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WF truſty loving brother, our now moſt gracious ſovereign, 
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pendix. 


C) Seat. 
13 Car. II. 
©, I, 


THe Jil F-E: Of 
by him to be found in Charles's ſtrong 


box, 


© was nothing omitted either neceſſary or decent: and, 
as Mr. Huddle/ton himſelf has told me, by a particular 
© inſtance of God's grace, the king was as ready and apt 
in making his confeſſion, and all other things, as if he 
© had been brought up a catholick all his life-time : and 
from that moment till eight of the clock the next day, e. 
at which time his ſpeech left him, he was heard to ſay = o: 
{ little but begging Almighty God's pardon for all of- a. 
© fences, and the like: fo that we may joyfully ſay, 
God have mercy of his ſoul, and make him eternally 
participant of his kingdom of heaven (e). — There, 
probably, was no occaſion for God's grace to make the i 
© king ready and apt in making his confeſſion, and 
© all other things.” Uſe and cuſtom had rendered them 
habitual ; and the eaſe he had found in them, amid{t 
all his crimes, rendered him, we may well ſuppoſe, 
deſirous, at this time, of performing them; that he 
might have the mighty comfort of ſacerdotal prayers 
and abſolution, and, thereby, a right to the king- 
dom of heaven. — O Superſtition ! thou ſubduer of the 
old, and young; of the ignorant, and men of under- 
ſtanding ; how great is thy power, how amazing thy 
empire, over the minds of men! Who could have 
thought that a prince, ſo abandoned as Charles; ſo ſen- 
ſible, and penetrating ; ſo capable of ſeeing the ridicule 
of nonſenſe and abſurdity, and expoſing them to 
ſtanders-by: who could think that this man, who had 
conſented to law which incapacitated all perſons, who 
ſhould affirm that he was a papiſt, from bearing of- 
fice (/); and had even permitted perſons to be puniſhed 
very ſeverely, for profeſſing that mode of belief: who, 
| | I fay, 
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box, and in his cloſet, and written in 
his own hand (FFF). Theſe, as 
they 


I ſay, could think that this very man ſhould be under its 
influence ; and imagine, the wiſe and good God would 
be moved by tricks and fooleries, to forgive ſuch as ne+ 
ver ſtrived to reſemble him! But he loved not truth, 
or virtue. By vice, his underſtanding was darkened: 
and he had long loſt the only ſure guard againſt deluſion, 
honeſty and integrity. 

(FFF) Copies of two letters, found in the king's Arong 
box, written in his 6wn hand.] The firſt paper: 

The diſcourſe we had the other day, I hoped, ſatiſ- 
© fied you, in the main, that Chriſt can have but one 
church here upon earth; and I believe, that it is as 


that church, but that which is called the roman ca- 
* tholick church. I think you need not trouble your- 


« ſelf with entring into that ocean of particular diſputes, 
when the main, and, in truth, the only queſtion is, 
* where that church is which we profeſs to believe in the 
two creeds? We declare there, to believe one catho- 
lic and apoſtolical church ; and it is not left to every 
phantaſtical mans head to believe as he pleaſes, but to 
the church, to whom Chriſt hath left the power upon 
earth to govern us in matters of faith, who made theſe 
creeds for our directions. It were a very irrational 
thing to make laws for a country, and leave it to the 
inhabitants to be the interpreters and judges of thoſe 
laws : for then every man will be his own judge, and, 
by conſequence, no ſuch thing as either right or wrong. 
Can we therefore ſuppoſe, that God Almighty would 
F'2 © leave 
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© viſible as that the ſcripture is in print, that none can be 
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they may be a curioſity to many of my 


r 
readers, 
© Jeave us at thoſe uncertainties, as to give us a rule to 
© go by, and leave every man to be his own judge? 1 
© do aſk any ingenuous man, whether it be not the ſame 
© thing to follow our own phancy, or to interpret the 
* ſcripture by it? I would have any man ſhew eme, « 
* where the power of deciding matters of faith is given « 
* to every particular man. Chriſt left his power to ll « 
* his church, even to forgive fins in heaven; and left Wt « 
© his ſpirit with them, which they exerciſed after his re- 4 c 
ſurrection: firſt, by his apoſtles, in theſe creeds ; and, 


© many years after, by the council of Nice, where that «© 
< creed was made that is called by that name; and by 
© the power which they had received from Chriſt, they il 
© were the judges even of the ſcripture itſelf many years 
© after the apoſtles, which books were canonical and 
© which were not. And if they had this power then, | 
* defire to know, how they came to loſe it, and by what 
© authority men ſeparate themſelves from that church? 
© The only pretence I ever heard of was, becauſe the 
* church had failed in wreſting and interpreting the 
© {cripturecontrary to the true ſenſe and meaning of it, and 
that they have impoſed articles of faith upon us which are 
not to be warranted by God's word. I deſire to know | 
«© whois to be judge of that; whether the whole church, 
the ſucceſſion whereof has continued to this day with- 
© out interruption ; or particular men, who have railcd 
ſchiſms for their own advantage ? 
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© This is a true copy of a paper I found in the 


late king my brothers ſtrong box, written 
in his own hand, 


8 4 © James R. 
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readers, I will give below in the note. —— 
Such 


The Second Paper: 


© It is a ſad thing to conſider what a world of hereſies 
© are crept into this nation. Every man thinks himſelf 
© as competent a judge of the ſcriptures, as the very 
© apoſtles themſelves : and 'tis no wonder that it ſhould 
© beſo; ſince that part of the nation, which looks moſt 
© like a church, dares not bring the true arguments 
© againſt the other ſects, for fear they ſhould be turned 
© againſt themſelves, and confuted by their own argu- 
© ments, The Church of England (as tis call'd) would 
© fain have it thought, that they are the judges in mat- 
© ters ſpiritual, and yet dare not ſay poſitively that there 
© is no appeal from them: for either they muſt ſay that 
© they are infallible (which they cannot pretend to), or 
© confeſs that what they decide in matters of conſcience, 
© 1s no further to be followed than it agrees with every 
mans private judgment. If Chriſt did leave a church 
© here upon earth, and we were all once of that church; 
* how? and by what authority did we ſeparate from that 
© church? If the power of interpreting of ſcripture be 
in every mans brain, what need have we of a church 
or church- men? To what purpoſe then did our Sa- 
* viour, after he had given his apoſtles power to bind and 
© looſe in heaven and earth, add to it, that he would be 


© with them even to the end of the world? Theſe 


words were not ſpoken parabolically, or by way of fi- 
* gure. Chriſt was then aſcending into his glory, and 
left his power with his church even to the end of the 
world. We have had, theſe hundred years paſt, the 
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Such was the perſonal character of this 
| prince : 


* ſad effects of denying to the church that power, in 
matters ſpiritual, without an appeal. What country 
can ſubſiſt in peace or quiet, where there is not a ſu- 
© pream judge from whence there can be no appeal ? 
Can there be any juſtice done where the offenders are 
their own judges, and equal interpreters of the law 
with thoſe that are- appointed to adminiſter juſtice ? 
This is our caſe here in England in matters ſpiritual ; 


* 


as *tis the true church from whence there can be no 
appeal; but becauſe the diſcipline of that church is 
conformable at that preſent to their fancies, which, as 
ſoon as it ſhall contradict or vary from, they are ready 
to embrace or join with the next congregation of peo- 
ple whoſe diſcipline and worſhip agrees with their opi- 
nion at that time: ſo that, according to this doctrine, 
there is no other church, nor interpreter of ſcrip- 


EVy ESE Dh or 6. @ 2:8... 


I defire to know, therefore, of every ſerious confiderer 
of theſe things, whether the great work of aur ſalvation 


ought to depend on ſuch a ſandy foundation as this: 


to the people), that he would be with them to the end 
of the world? Or, did he give them the power to for- 
give ſins? St. Paul tells the Corinthians, Ve are Gods 
huſbandry, ye are Gods building; we are labourers 
with God. This ſhews who are the labourers, and 
who are the huſbandry and building: and in this 
whole chapter, and in the preceding one, S. Paul takes 
f great pains to ſet forth that they, the clergy, have the 


| | e ſpirit 
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for the proteſtants are not of the Church of England, I 


ture, but that which lies jn every mans giddy brain, | | | 


Did Chriſt ever ſay to the civil magiſtrate (much leſs | X 
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prince; under whom, therefore, it is eaſy 
to 


« ſpirit of God, without which no man ſearcheth the deep 
$ things of God. And he concludeth the chapter with 
this verſe : „For who hath known the mind of the 
Lord, that he may inſtruct him? But we have 
c the mind of Chriſt.” Nov if we do but conſider, in 
© humane probability and reaſon, the powers Chriſt leaves 
© to his church in the goſpel, and St. Paul explains fo 
diſtinctly afterwards, we cannot think that our Saviour 
* ſaid all theſe things to no purpoſe : and pray conſider, 
on the other ſide, that thoſe who reſiſt the truth, and 
© will not ſubmit to his church, draw their arguments 
from implications, and far-fetched interpretations, at 
the ſame time that they deny plain and poſitive words; 
* which is ſo great a diſingenuity, that "tis not almoſt to 
* be thought that they can believe themſelves, Is there 
* any other foundation of the proteſtant church, but 
* that, if the civil magiſtrate pleaſe, he may call ſuch 
* of the clergy as he thinks fit for his turn at that time; 
and turn the church either to preſbytery, independen- 
* cy, or, indeed, what he pleaſes? This was the way 
* of our pretended reformation here in England; and, by 
* the ſame rule and authority, it may be altered into as 
* many more ſhapes and forms as there are fancies in 
* mens heads. 


This is a true copy of a paper written b 
the late king, my brother, in his on hand, 
* which I found in his cloſet “. 


* Publiſhed by his majeſty's command. Lond. Printed by Henry Hills, | 


printer to the king's moſt excellent majeſty, for his houſchold and chapel, 
636, 
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to believe, popery was highly favoured, 


and 


Theſe papers, as it may be ſuppoſed, did not long 
remain without anſwers. Stilling fleet and Burnet, able 
controvertiſts, made their remarks on them. The lat- 
ter of whom expreſſes himſelf about them in the fol- 
lowing manner : 
is due to a crown'd head, even in aſhes, to which! 
will never be wanting: far leſs am I capable of ſuſ- 
pecting the royal atteſtation that accompanies them 


© I pay all the reverence that 


of the truth of which, I take it for granted, no man 7 


doubts. But I muſt crave leave to tell you, that, I 
am confident, the late king only copied them, and 


they are not of his compoſing: for as they have no- 
thing of that free air with which he expreſſed himſelf, 
© ſo there is a contexture in them that does not look 
© like a prince: and the beginning of the firſt ſhews it 
© was the effect of a converſation, and was to be commu- 
© nicated to another : ſo that I am apt to think they 
* were compoſed by another, and were ſo well reliſhed 
by the late king, that he thought fit to keep them, in 
order to his examining them more particularly ; and 
© that he was prevailed with to copy them, leſt a paper 
of that nature might have been made a crime, if it 
© had been found about him written by another hand: 
and I could name one or two perſons, who as they 
were able enough to compoſe ſuch papers, ſo had 
power enough over his ſpirit to engage him to copy 
© them, and to put themſelves out of danger by reſtoring 
the original (g). He, afterwards, takes notice 
of his having had the honor to diſcourſe copiouſly of 
theſe matters with the late king himſelf, and of his ma- 


jeſty's 


1 
I 
d 
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and the profeſſors of it cheriſhed and 
3 encou- 


0 


oeeſty's having propoſed to him ſome of the particulars 
he found in thoſe papers. 
= This is explained more fully in the © Hiſtory of his 
= © own Time.” — The two papers found in his ſtrong 
box, ſays the biſhop, © concerning religion, and af- 
= © terwards publiſhed by his brother, looked like ſtudy 
and reaſoning. Tenniſon told me, he ſaw the original 
iin Pepy's hand, to whom King James truſted them for 
4 ſome time. They were interlined in ſeveral places: 
and the interlinings ſeemed to be writ in a hand dif- 
= © ferent from that in which the papers were writ. But 
© he was not ſo well acquainted with the king's band, 
as to make any judgment in the matter, whether they 
were writ by him or not. All that knew him, when 
= © they read them, did, without any ſort of doubting, 
= < conclude that he never compoſed them: for he never 
read the ſcriptures, nor laid things together, further 
than to turn them to a jeſt, or for ſome lively ex- 
* preſſion, Theſe papers were probably writ either by 
Lord Briſtol, or by Lord Aubigny, who knew the ſecret 
© of his. religion, and gave him thoſe papers as abſtracts 
* of ſome diſcourſes they had with him on thoſe heads, 
* to keep him fixed to them. And it is very probable 
* that they, apprehending their danger if any ſuch pa- 
pers had been found about him writ in their hand, 
_ © Tight prevail with him to copy them out himſelf, tho” 
his lazineſs that way made it certainly no eaſy thing to 
* bring him to give himſelf ſo much trouble, He had 
© talked over a great part of them to myſelf: ſo that as 
ſoon as I ſay them I remembred his expreſſions, and 
| perceived 
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perceived that he had made himſelf maſter of the ar. 
* gument as far as thoſe papers could carry him (5). — 
Lord Halifax judges, he might write theſe papers, 
Though,“ adds he, © neither his temper nor education 
made him very fit to be an author; yet, in this caſ: Wi 
© (a known topick, fo often repeated), he might write 
© it all himſelf, and yet not one word of it his own, 
© That church's argument doth fo agree with men un. 
willing to take pains, the temptation of putting an end 
© to all the trouble of enquiring is ſo great, that it muſt 
© be very ſtrong reaſon that can reſiſt, The king had 
only his meer natural faculties, without any acquiſiti- 
* ons to improve them: | ſo that it is no wonder, if an 
argument, which gave ſuch eaſe and relief to his mind, 
made ſuch an impreffion, that, with thinking often WY 
© on it (as men are apt to do of every thing they like), 
© he might, by the effect chiefly of his memory, put to- 
< gether a few lines with his own hand, without any help 
© at the time; in which there was nothing extraordi- 
© nary, but that one ſo little inclined to write at all, 
© ſhould prevail with himſelf to do it with the ſolemnity 
of a caſuiſt (i). Whoever was the writer, the 
papers have very little merit: nor will any one pay at- 
tention to the arguments contained in them, who has 
ſenſe enough to perceive, that every honeſt inquirer at- 
ter truth is infallibly ſure of being right, with reſpect to 
himſelf. Every mans reafon,” ſays Bolingbroke, 
© is every mans oracle. This oracle is beſt conſulted in 
© the filence of retirement: and when we have fo con- 
* ſulted, whatever the deciſion be, whether in favour of 
© our prejudices or againſt them, we muſt reſt ſatisfied : 
© ſince nothing can be more certain than this, that he who 
follows that guide in the ſearch of truth, as that was given 
| him 
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encouraged (); contrary to the ſenſe, 
- and 


„( him to lead him to it, will have a much better plea 

do make, whenever or wherever he may be called to 
6 account, than he who has reſigned himſelf, either de- 
W © liberately or inadvertently, to any authority upon 


N. A carth (4). (&) Letters 
* . on the ſtudy 
43 (66G) Popery was favoured, and its profeſſors che- and uſe of 
10 : 2 2 . Hiftory, vol. 
af riſhed and encouraged.) That this is no falſe accuſation, , 4 OY 


vill appear by the moſt unqueſtionable authorities. — 8vo. Lond, 
= Father Walſb, in his Preparation to his Apology 7 
touching the Oath of Supremacy,* printed at London, 


n 
1684, tells us, * that, about the year 1661, one Sun- 
5 * day morning, very early, being ſent for by one of the 


* firſt lords of the kingdom, amongſt other things, this 


great perſonage ſpoke to him as followeth : Father 
* Walſh, now is the time for you to reap the fruit of 
= © your long painful endeavours, your fidelity and pati- 
ence, and the expectations you have had of us for 
many years, I can tell you, that we are now going to 
do what you have laboured ſo much for: viz. we are 
going to aboliſh all the laws which have been made in 
* this kingdom againſt catholics, and procure them the 
public exerciſe of their religion; admiſſion into all of- 
* fices, civil and military ; and a diſpenſation for taking 


o 

„(che Oath of Supremacy. — We ſhall manage ſo, 
achat they ſhall have forty in London, where they may 

a 3 ſay maſs undiſturbed for the future. —— We are go- 

f 2 ing to chuſe ſome members of the houſe of lords to de- 

mand the abolition of the laws againſt roman catho- 

„( tholics, before the preſent parliament riſes, But 

“ decauſe the preſbyterian members will oppoſe ſuch a 


* meaſure, 
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and repugnant to the intereſt, of the! 
kingdom : 

c meaſure, pretending that the fafety of the fate is in- x 

© compatible with the toleration of a party that owns , 

| 


© no other ſuperior but the pope : Therefore, my 

good father, you muſt without delay, in going from 
© houſe to houſe, engage all the catholics to promiſe to 
© take the oath of allegiance, which will ſtop the mouths 
© of the preſbyterian lords, &c. The author informs 
« us afterwards, of the pains which he took to diſpoſe | 
© the catholics to take the oath of allegiance, and of the 4 
© misfortune which cauſed that three perſons, under the 
© influence of the jeſuits, procured the Earl of Brit 
© to be named to plead the cauſe of the whole party in 
© the upper houſe of parliament. The earl performed 
© his part with a great deal of eloquence ; but his con- 
© ciuſion marr'd the whole, becauſe he offer'd only a 
model of the oath, curtailed and maimed with many 


© reſtrictions. —He remarketh further, that the catholic 
lords acted with great zeal ; and particularly laid ftreſs 
© on this, that none of the romiſh communion had taken 
arms againſt the royal party during the late civil war, 
© But that it was replied upon them, that the catholics 
© had rebelled in Ireland, in 1641, in the moſt outragi- 
© ous manner: that in 1646, at the ſollicitation of 
© the apoſtolic nuntio, Fohn Baptiſt Riniccini, they 
broke the peace which they had concluded with the 

© royaliſts :- and that in 1650, they broke out into ano- 
© ther rebellion, at the inſtigation of their prieſts. To 
© which it was added, that the greater part of the catho- 
© lic divines teach, not only as a thing probable or cer- 
% * ants but even as an article of faith, that the pope may 
| « depole 
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kingdom: who, very juſtly, looked on 
the 


© depoſe kings as he pleaſes, when they contradict the 
good of the church, or are infected with hereſy (J). — 


This narrative appears to me very curious, and will 
poſſibly explain what follows from Lord Halifax, — 


Among all the ſorts of men,” ſays his lordſhip, © who ap- 
© plied themſelves to the king, at his firſt coming home, for 
© his protection, the papiſts were not the laſt, nor, as they 
« would fain have flattered themſelves, the leaſt wel- 
© come; having their paſt ſufferings, as well as their 
© preſent profeſſions, to recommend them. And there 
© was ſomething that look'd like a particular conſidera- 
© tion of them; ſince it ſo happened, that the indul- 


© gence promis'd to diſſenters at Breda, was carried on 


© in ſuch a manner, that the papiſts were to divide with 
them; and though the parliament, notwithſtanding its 
© refignation to the crown in all things, rejected, with 
« ſcorn and anger, a declaration fram'd for this purpoſe; 
© yet the birth and ſteps of it gave ſuch an alarm, that 
© mens ſuſpicions, once rais'd, were nor eaſily laid aſleep 
again (n). — Lord Clarendon, ſpeaking of this ſame 


© affair, ſays, * With this gracious diſpoſition [towards 


the papiſts] his majeſty returned into England; and re- 


| © ceived his catholick ſubjects with the ſame grace and 


* frankneſs that he did his other: and they took all op- 
* portunities to extol their own ſufferings, which they 
© would have underſtood to have been for him. And 


* ſome” very noble perſons there were, who had ſerved 


his father very worthily in the war, and ſuffered as 


* largely afterwards for having done ſo. But the num- 
ber of thoſe was not great; but much greater than of 
* thoſe 
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the growth of that abominably-inhuman 
ſuper- 


© thoſe who ſhewed any affection to him, or for him, 
© during the time of his abſence, and the government 
© of the uſurper. Yet ſome few there were, even of 
© thoſe who had ſuffered moſt for his father, who did 
* ſend him ſupply when he was abroad, though they 
were hardly able to provide neceſſaries for themſelves, 
© And in his eſcape from Worcęſter, he received extraor- i 
« dinary benefit by the fidelity of many poor people of 
© that religion; which his majeſty was never reſerved in 
© the remembrance of. And this gracious diſpoſition in 
© him, did not then appear ingrateful to any. And then, 
© upon an addreſs made to ,the houſe of peers, in the 
© name of the roman catholicks, for ſome relaxation of 
© thoſe laws which were ſtill in force againſt them; the 
© houſe of peers appointed that committee, which is 
© mentioned before, to examine and report all thoſe pe- 
© nal ſtatutes, which reached to the taking away the 
© life of any roman catholick, prieſt or layman, for his 
© religion ; there not appearing one lord in the houſe, 
© who ſeemed to be unwilling that thoſe laws ſhould be 
© repealed, And after that committee was appointed, 
© the roman catholick lords and their friends for ſome 
« days diligently attended it, and made their obfervati- 
© ons upon ſeveral acts of parliament; in which they 
© deſired eaſe. But, on a ſudden, this committee was 
£ diſcontinued, and never after revived ; the roman ca- 
© tholicks never afterwards being ſollicitous for it. — 
© There was a committee choſen amongſt them of the 


< ſuperiours of all orders, and of the ſecular clergy, 
6 that 
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ſuperſtition, as inconſiſtent with its ſafety 
and 


(chat ſate at Arundel-houſe, and conſulted together with 
ſome of the principal lords and others of the prime qua- 
[ . lity of that religion, what they ſhould ſay or do in ſuch 
and ſuch caſes, which probably might fall out. They 
an concluded, at leaſt apprehended, that they ſhould 
never be diſpenſed with in reſpect of the oaths, which 
were enjoyned to be taken by all men, without their 
ſubmitting to take ſome other oath, that might be an 
equal ſecurity of and for their fidelity to the king, and 
the preſervation of the peace of the kingdom, And 
there had been lately ſcattered abroad ſome printed pa- 
pers, written by ſome regular and ſecular clergy, with 
ſober propoſitions to that purpoſe ; and even the form 
of an oath and ſubſcription, to be taken or made by 
all catholicks; in which there was an abſolute renun- 
ciation, or declaration, againſt the temporal authority 
of the pope, which, in all common diſcourſes amongſt 
the proteſtants, all roman catholicks made no ſcruple 
to renounce and diſclaim, But it coming now to be 
the ſubjeCt-matter of the debate in this committee, the 
Jeſuits declared, with much warmth, that they ought 
not, nor could they with a good conſcience as catho- 
licks, deprive the pope of his temporal authority, 
which he hath in all kingdoms granted to him by God 
himſelf, with very much to that purpoſe ; with which 
moſt of the temporal lords, and very many of the ſe- 
culars and regulars, were ſo much ſcandalized, that 
the committee being broken up for that time, they 
never attended it again; the wiſer and the more con- 
ſcientious men diſcerning, that there was a ſpirit in 

| the 
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and happineſs. To colour over this, 
great 


© the reſt that was raiſed and governed by a paſſion, 
© of which they could not comprehend the ground. And 
© the truth is, the jeſuits, and they who adhered to them, 
© had entertained great hopes from the king's too much 
grace to them, and from the great liberty they en- 
© joyed ; and promiſed themſelves, and their friends, 
another kind of indulgence than they ſaw was intended 
© them by the houſe of peers. And this was the reaſon 
© that chat committee was no more looked after, nor any 
« publick addreſs was any further proſecuted. And from 
© this time there every day appeared ſo much inſolence 
© and indiſcretion amongſt the imprudent catholicks, 
© that they brought ſo many ſcandals upon his majeſty, 
© and kindled fo much jealouſy in the parliament, that 
© there grew a general averſion towards them ().“ — 
Theſe tranſactions, in parliament, commenc'd June 
roth, and ended Fuly 16th, 1661 ()“ — To go on, 
— His majeſty, as it is well known, was married to a 
roman catholic by a roman catholic, the Lord Aubigny; 
for it was he who performed the ceremony, though, to 
blind the people, an Engliſb proteſtant biſhop publickly 
pronounced them man and wife (p). The account 
given of the public marriage of the King with the In- 
fanta of Portugal, by Lord Sandwich, who brought her 
over, is curious, and will probably excite ſome re- 
flexions in the mind of the attentive, intelligent reader. 
* May 21, 1662,“ ſays he, in the afternoon, the king 
© and queen came into the preſence-chamber [at Port/- 
* mouth} upon the throne, and the contract, formerly 
made with the Portugal ambaſſador, was read in Eng- 
* liſh by Sir John Nicholas, in Portugueſe by the iu 
© tuga 
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great zeal was ſeemingly ſhewn for the 
Church 


© zugal Secretary de Saire ; after which, the king took 
« the queen by the hand, and (as I think) ſaid the 
© words of matrimony appointed in the Common-prayer, 
© the queen alſo declaring her conſent. Then the biſhop 
© of London ¶ Sheldon] ſtood forth, and made the decla- 
© ration of matrimony in the Common-prayer, and pro- 
© nounced them man and wife, in the name of the Fa- 


ther, Son, and Holy Ghoſt (q).” The Duke of 
York, brother to the king, was of the romiſh communion 
alſo, who converted his firſt, and took to his ſecond 
wife, a lady of the ſame profeſſion. Bennet, Earl of Ar- 
lington, firſt ſecretary of ſtate, and afterwards lord 
chamberlain ; Clifford, lord high-treaſurer ; and many 
others ; were preferred by this monarch to poſts of the 
greateſt dignity, though they were well known to be 
averſe to the proteſtant faith. This filled the people 
with diſmal apprehenſions; eſpecially as many papiſts, 
officers and common men, were employed in the fleet 
and army. So that Mr. Pole, as we find, ſaid openly, 
in the houſe of commons, Their inſolence is the com- 


© plaint in every ſtreet, This has filled the minds of the 


© people with apprehenſions. They have abuſed the 
* king's favour. There are ſome good and ſome bad 
among them, Would have the nation ſecured of our 
* own religion, eſpecially ſeeing that ſome of them have 
6 crept into commands and employments (v). Py 
Crofts, Biſhop of Hereford, publickly declared, that 5 
© *twas then [1679] a year and a half ſince, in his ca- 
© thedral,- he told his ſad apprehenſions of popiſh de- 


* ſigns to deſtroy both us and our religion. For? 


Vor, II. G 6 they 
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Church of England, as it had been for- 
meerly 


© they [the papiſts] were then providing horſe and arms, 


they poſted about day and night, they threatned many 


© that they muſt ere long turn or burn, and ſome told 
© their friends that if it came to cutting of throats they 


© ſhould be ſaved ; which made it evident, that not only 


© they had ſome bloody deſign, but thought themſelves 


© alſo ſure to effect it. 


But now —— I hear my 


« bloody enemies, the jeſuitical prieſts, are reſolved, 2 


© ſoon as they can find opportunity, to haſten my i 
The houſe of commons, moved by 


death (s).” 
the conſideration of theſe things, preſented an addreſ 
to his majeſty, March 3, 1672: in the preamble to 


© jets, the commons in this preſent parliament aſſem- 
© bled, being very. ſenſible of the great dangers and mil- 
« chiefs that may ariſe within this your majeſty's realm, 
by the increaſe of popiſh recuſants amongſt us; and 
© conſidering the great reſort of prieſts and jeſuits into 
© this kingdom, who daily endeavour to ſeduce your ma- 
« jeſty's ſubjects from their religion and allegiance ; and 
how much your loyal ſubjects are diſheartened to fe 
© ſuch popiſh recuſants advanced into employments of 
great truſt and profit, and eſpecially into military 
* commands over the-forces now in your majeſty's ſer- 
© vice; and having a tender regard to the preſervation 
of your majeſty's perſon, and the peace and tranquil- 


J lity of this kingdom: do, in all humility, deſire, &. 


In another addreſs, preſented by the houſe of commons, 


which it is ſaid, * We, your majeſty's'moſt loyal ſub- 


mm. XZ 
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merly by law eſtabliſhed ; the laws made 


in 


Nov. 29, 1680, they more ſtrongly expreſs themſelves. 
— It is not unknown to your majeſty,” ſay they, 
how reſtleſs the endeavours, and how bold the attempts, 
© of the popiſh party, for many years laſt paſt, have been, 
© not only within this, but other your majeſties King- 
© doms, to introduce the romiſh and utterly to extirpate 
© the true proteſtant religion. — This bloody and 
© reſtleſs party, not content with the great liberty they 
© had a long time enjoyed to exerciſe their own religion 
© privately amongſt themſelves, to partake of an equal 
© freedom of their perſons and eſtates with your majeſties 

© proteſtant ſubjects, and of an advantage, above them, 
© in being excuſed from chargeable offices and employ- 
© ments, hath, ſo far prevailed as to find countenance 
© from an open and avowed practice of their ſuperſtition 
© and idolatry, without controul, in ſeveral parts of this 
© kingdom, Great ſwarms. of prieſts and jeſuits have 


* diction, and been daily tampering to pervert the con- 
ſciences of your majeſties ſubjects. Their oppoſers 
© they have found means to diſgrace; and if they were 

c judges, juſtices of the peace, or other magiſtrates, to 
© have them turned out of commiſſion : and, in con- 
© tempt of the known laws of the land, they have prac- 
© tiſed upon people of all ranks and qualities, and gain- 
* ed over divers to their religion; ſome openly to pro- 
ſeſs it, others, ſecretly t to eſpouſe it, as moſt conduced 


© to the ſervice thereof. After ſome time,;they became 
. able to influence matters of ſtate and government; 
G 2 © and, 


© reſorted hither z and have here exerciſed their juriſdic- | 
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in its disfavour, in the late times, being 
| aboliſhed ; 


and, thereby to deſtroy thoſe they cannot corrupt. The 

* continuance or prorogation of parliaments has been 

* accommodated to ſerve the purpoſes of that party. 
—— Nor was this ſpoken at random. 

Lord Stafford, before his condemnation, at the bar of 

the houſe of lords, ſaid, * My Lords, Since his majeſ- 

© ties happy reſtauration, I do conceive, and I think I 

© may ſafely ſay it (for you all know it, he was graci- 

© cious and good to all diſſenters, particularly to them of 

© the romiſh church) they [the catholics] had conni- 

© vance and indulgence in their private houſes: and I 

< declare to your lordſhips, I did then ſay to ſome that 

© were too open in their worſhip, that they did play foul 

© in taking more liberty upon them than was fitting for 

(e) Tryal, © them too (1). — And Coleman, ſecretary to the Duke 
28 of York, in a letter to the pope's internuncio, dated, 
1680-1. Aug. 21, 1674, tells him, We have in agitation great 
« deſigns, worthy the conſideration of your friends, and 

© to be ſupported with all their power, wherein we have 

© no doubt but to ſucceed ; and it may be to the utter 

© ruin of the proteſtant party, if you join with us in good 

(% Collec. © earneſt, and cordially ſecond our enterprizes (u). 
tion of Let- In a letter, dated, Sept. 4th, following, he writes his 
fol.” ond, correſpondent, © The dukes principal deſign is, to ter- 
2682. © minate this difference [between France and Spain] by 
© the interpoſition of the pope ; and by that means to 

© eſtabliſh himſelf in the poſſeſſion of his eſtate through 

© their aſſiſtance; and to turn all their caſes (which at 

< preſent are employed to deſtroy each other) for the 

" © eaſe of the pope's friends, and particularly for the ca- 

MY © tholicks of the church, againſt their great "m— 
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aboliſhed; and epiſcopacy, in all its pomp 
and 


If you pleaſe to conſider the affair as it is, you will 
© find, that the pope never had an occaſion ſo favoura- 
© ble, as at this hour, to inrich thoſe of his family, and 
to augment the number of his friends; and if he lets 
© it flip, he will never find the like: fo that if ever they 
< propoſe to make uſe of the treaſure of the church, tis 
© now they ought to do it; for they can demand no- 
© thing that the duke will not be capable to do for the 
© pope's friends (æ). The ſame gentleman, in a ( 1% p. 
letter to Father le Cheſe, confeſſor to Lewis XIV. de- 
= clares, We have here a mighty work upon our hands, 
© no leſs than the converſion of three kingdoms ; 
© and by that, perhaps, the ſubduing of a peſtilent here- 
© ſy, which has domineered over a great part of this 
Northern world a long time, There was never ſuch 
p hopes of ſucceſs ſince the death of Queen Mary, as 
now in our days (5). — Such were the hopes of the 0) 14. p. 
catholics |! Suck their confidence in the power of thoſe 1 
who favoured and ſupported them! We are not to 
wonder, after this, if the moſt cool and ſedate men 
were alarmed and terrified with the dangers that were 
like to befal them, from a ſet whoſe characteriſtic has 
always been perſecution ; perſecution moſt bloody. — 
By way of ſupplement to what is here ſaid, I would ob- 
ſerve, that it now was become faſhionable with the di- 
vines, who choſe to be in favour at court, to ſpeak well 
of the tricks and juggles of the romiſh prieſts. cI 
© ſpoke ſeverally, ſays the Lady Anne, wife of the 
Duke of York, © to two of the beſt biſhops we have in 
0 9 [Sheldon, Archbiſhop of Canterbury; and 

G 3 Blandſord, 
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(x) Paper 
written by 
the late 
Ducheſs of 
York, fol. 


Lond. 1686, 


(a) State 
Tracts, vol. 
its p. 118. 


vour to impoſe on the underſtanding, in order to en- 


* Blandford, biſhop of Wortefter]; who both told me, 
© there were many things in the roman church, which 
© (it were very much to be wiſhed) we had kept; as Con- 
© feſſion, which was, no doubt, commanded by God: 
© that praying for the dead, was one of the antient 
© things in Chriſtianity : that, for their parts, they did 
© it daily, though they would not own. it : and after- 
« wards, preſſing one of them.very much upon the other 
© points, he told me, that if he had been bred a catho- 
© lic, he would not change his religion; but that, be. 
ing of another church, wherein, he was ſure, were all 
things neceſlary to ſalvation, he thought it very ill to 
© give that ſcandal, as to leave that church wherein he 
© had received his baptiſm, All theſe diſcourſes did but 
© add more to the defire I had to be a catholic, and gave 
© me the moſt terrible agonies in the world (z).* —— 
No doubt of it. The poiſon of ſuch doctrines is dead- 
ly; and is to be cured'only by the exerciſe of reaſon and 
the practice of virtue: which will ſet men above the de- 


luſiona, ſorceries, and witchcrafts of thoſe, who endea- 


flave the body and the ſoul. — The ſame hopeful doc- 
trine was got among ſome of the ambitious under-clergy. 
One Thompſon, of Briſtol, ſaid, If he were as well ſatisfied 
of other things, as he was of Juſtification, Auricular 
* Confeſſion, Penance, Extream Unction, and Criſme in 
« Baptiſm, he would not have been ſo long ſeparated 
* from the catholic church. And further affirmed, 
That the Church of Rome was the true catholic church; 
© and. endeavoured to prove Extream Unction, and 
* Auricular Confeſſion, as well as he could, out of the 
© Epiſtles (4). — Where things of this, and the like 
nature, are in vogue; popery will fund — ready ad- 

WA 8 miſſion 
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and ſplendor (Hun), and the liturgy and ce- 


remonies 


miſſion! For popery is nothing more than a larger 
heap of theſe abſurdities; mixed up by art, and ſupport- 
ed by fraud and cruel. 

(Ann) The Church of England was reflored — and 
Lone permitted to officiate in it, who could not comply with 
very punctilio of the Ritual.] Charles I. had conſented 
co acts for taking away the High Commiſſion Court; 
and for diſenabling all perſons, in holy orders, to exerciſe 
any temporal juriſdiction or authority. 

This was a great blow to the prieſthood ; and was a 
forerunner to the aboliſhment of the hierarchy by the par- 
liament. But as the clergy love power; as for the moſt 
part they are greedy, or, at leaſt, ſomewhat too deſirous 
of thoſe riches which they teach other people to part 
with and deſpiſe ; they, with a very ill grace, ſubmitted 
to theſe laws, and plainly ſhowed that they only did it be- 
cauſe they could not help it. The reſtoration of epiſcopacy 
was, however, never out of the hopes of the eccleſiaſti - 


by thoſe means which prudence, and the ſituation of 
public affairs, dictated. Charles could not refuſe to give 
ſome encouragement to men who had adhered, though 
unhappily, to the royal cauſe: and Hyde, who was a 
firm believer in the apoſtolical right of this form of church 
government, and hated heartily every other, was very much 
intent on it. Nor was much oppoſition made hereto, 
even by thoſe who had been deemed: its adverſaries. 
The preſbyterians, as I have obſerved, loved power; 
| were enemies to freedom of enquiry, and fond of eccle- 
ſiaſtical revenues: though they thought a more equal 

G 4 diſtri- 


cal royaliſts; who were intent on keeping up the order. 
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remonies reſtored with a high hand; 
and 


_ diſtribution of them might and ought to be made, than 

\ had been in times paſt, Yea the bulk of them had no 
averſion to epiſcopal power and authority, provided ſuch 
regulations had been made in fact, as were propoſed in 

his majeſty's declaration concerning eccleſiaſtical af- 

(% See note fairs (). And the Liturgy, though long diſuſed, would, 
* on the ſame terms, have been ſubmitted to by the fat 
Baxterian®, greater number of that perſwaſion, But union 
91 was not what was deſired: revenge was aimed at. Not- 
withſtanding the merits of the party, the king's declara- 

tions, and the deſires of the majority of the people in the 
kingdom; it was determined to make them feel the 

weight of power, and deprive them of the means of 

making further oppoſition to authority. For this end, 

the power of the clergy was again reſtored: in conſe- 
quenceof which, the biſhops took their ſeats in the houſe 

of lords; and promoted the cauſe of thoſe to whom they 

owed, or from whom hoped, preferment. — Eccleſiaſtical 
Juriſdiction was revived ; the oath ex officio only excepted 

— and an act paſſed for the uniformity of public prayers, 

and adminiſtration of the ſacraments, and ather rites 

© and ceremonies : and ſor eſtabliſhing the form of mak- 

© ing, ordaining, and conſecrating of biſhops, prieſts, 

te) Stat 13 © and deacons, in the church of England (c).. —— By 
1 4 this laſt act, it is enacted, © that the Book of Common 
© Prayer ſhall be uſed by all miniſters in public: that al 

* who enjoy any eccleſiaſtical benefice,” ſhall not only 

-© openly read, but publickly, before the congregation, 

declare their unfeigned aſſent and conſent to all and 

© every thing contained and preſcribed in and by the Book 

of Common Prayer,” A declaration was alſo 3 
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and none permitted to officiciate in pub- 
lic, 


from them, and even from public and private ſchool - 
maſters, that it was not lawful, upon any pretence what - 
ſoever, to take arms againſt the king : that they ab- 
horred the traiterous poſition of taking arms by his au- 
thority againſt his perſon, or againſt thoſe that are com- 
miſſioned by him: that they will conform ta the Litur- 
gy,/as then eſtabliſhed : that they do hold, there lies no 
obligation upon them, or any other perſon, from the 
oath, commonly called the Solemn League and Cove- 
nant, to endeavour any change or alteration of govern- 
ment in church or ſtate ; and that the ſame was in itſelf 
an unlawful oath, and impoſed upon the ſubjects of this 
realm againſt the known laws and liberties of the king- 
dom, It was moreover required, that all who 
held livings ſhould be epiſcopally ordained; and no other 
form of common prayer in public be uſed, than what 


was contained in the ſaid Book of Common Prayer, — 
All this was very ſtrict. — But the act was paſſed, and 
it remained now only to conform, or reſign their em- 
ployments and maintenance. Such as could not do the 
former, had, however, ſome hopes given them, that the 
government would not rigourouſly inſiſt on the execu- 
tion of a law ſo diſagreeable to the people in general, 
and ſo prejudicial to particular perſons ; many of whom, 
it was foreſeen, would be diſtinguiſhed by their piety, 
virtue, and integrity. —— But their hopes were ill- 
founded, The ruling clergy were determined now, 
if poſſible, to avenge themſelves on thoſe from whom 
they had received, as they thought, ill uſage: and Hyde, 
always a bigot, fell in with their views and deſigns. 

On 
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lic, who would not comply,.. in every 
puncti- 


On the 24th of Aug, 1662, ſuch of the miniſ- 
ters as thought it not proper to qualify themſelves ac- 
cording to the law, left their livings. Their number 
has generally been computed at about two thouſand; 
though Lord Clarendon, with his wonted regard to truth, 
ſays, © that after ſome time, the number was very 
© ſmall, and of very weak and inconſiderable men, that 
* continued refractory, and received no charge in 
© the church: though it may,” adds he, without 
© breach of charity, be believed, that many, who did 
© ſubſcribe, had the fame malignity to the church, and 
© to the government of it; and it may be did more 
© harm, than if they had continued in their inconform- 
< ity (d):* What his lordſhip means, I ſuppoſe, is, 
that many declared their aſſent and conſent to things 


they did not wholly believe or approve : that they thought 


many things might be altered for the better : and that 
impoſitions on mens conſciences were very grievous and 
abominable. And if this be the meaning, there can be no 
doubt that it is true. Amidſt many thouſand divines, 
if they have indeed conſidered matters, there will be a 
very great variety of opinions: and the more freely they 
think, the leſs will they like the trammels of almoſt any 


eſtabliſhment ; — though — for ſundry reaſons them 


thereunto moving — they have ſubmitted to the ſame. 
—— © There are many things in the church, ſaid the 
late moſt ingenious and learned Dr. Middleton, which 


I wholly diſlike; yet while I am content to acquieſce 


in the ill, I ſhould be glad to taſte a little of the good, 
and to have ſome amends for that ugly aſſent and con- 
| ak © ſent 
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punctilio, with the directions of the 
| Ritual. 


ſent which no man of ſenſe can approve *.. Va- 
rious have been the opinions that men, at different 
imes, have paſſed on this act of Uniformity. It was 
no ſooner publiſhed,* ſays the writer juſt quoted, 
than all the preſbyterian miniſters expreſſed their diſ- 
approbation of it with all the paſſion imaginable, 
They complained that the king had violated the pro- 
miſe made to them in his declaration from Breda, 
which was urged with great difingenuity, and without 
any ſhadow of right: for his majeſty had thereby referred 
the whole ſettlement of all things, relating to religion, 
do the wiſdom of parliament ; and declared, in the mean 
dime, that nobody ſhould be puniſhed or queſtioned 
bor continuing the exerciſe of his religion in the way 
be had been accuſtomed to in the late confuſions. 
And his majeſty had continued this indulgence by his 


Wy with his promiſe from Breda; which he ſhould indeed 
haue violated, if he had now refuſed to concur in the 
ſettlement the parliament had agreed upon; being, in 
* truth, no. leſs obliged to concur with the parliament. 
* in the ſettlement that the parliament ſhould propoſe 
to him, than he was not to cauſe any man to be pu- 
* niſhed for not obeying the former laws till a new ſet- 
* tlement ſhould be made (e).“ This is plauſible, but 
far from ſolid. — Had the king thought himſelf obliged 
to concur with this parliament in the ſettlement 
now propoſed ; why had he not thought himſelf equally 
obliged to comply with the deſires of the former parlia- 


Letter to Lord Hervey, Sept. 13, 1736. MS. in my poſſeſſion. 
| | ment, 


declaration after his return, and thereby fully complied - 


1 


(e) Id. p. 
296. 
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Ritual. — Thus, under pretence of 
ſettling 


ment, who had thanked him for his declaration, fo con- 
ducive to peace, and ordered in a bill for paſſing it into 
a law (J)? The court, at this time, had ſo much influ- 
ence in the houſe of commons, as is well known, that 
nothing could have paſſed there contrary to its deſires, 
His lordſhip afterwards ſays, * There cannot be a greater 
© manifeſtation of the diſtemper and licence of the time, 
© than the preſumption of thoſe preſbyterian miniſters, 
in the oppoſing and contradicting an act of parliament; 
© when there was ſcarce a man in that number who had 
© not been ſo great a promoter of the rebellion, or con- 
< tributed ſo much to it, that they had no other title to 
their lives but by the kings mercy : and there were 
© very few amongſt them who had not come into the 
poſſeſſion of the churches they now held, by the expul- 
© fion of the orthodox miniſters, who were lawfully poſ- 
« ſeſſed of them; and who being, by their impriſonment, 
© poverty, and other kinds of oppreſſion and contempt, 
during ſo many years, departed this life, the uſurpers 
« remained undiſturbed in their livings, and thought it 
now the higheſt tyranny to be removed from them, 
though for offending the law and diſobedience to the 


© government. That thoſe men ſhould give themſelves 


© an act of oblivion of all their tranſgreſſions and wick- 
© edneſs, and take upon them again to pretend a liberty 
© of conſcience againſt the government which they had 
© once overthrown upon their pretences ; was ſuch an im- 
< pudence as could not have fallen into the hearts even of 
© thoſe men, from the ſtock of their own malice, without 
ſome great defect in the government, and encourage- 

| | © ment 
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ſettling the peace of the nation, pro- 
moting 


ment or countenance from the higheſt powers (g). — 


Surely the loſers had a right to ſpeak, Mr. Locke 
gives it as his opinion, that Bartholomew-day was fatal 
© to our church and religion; throwing out a very great 
number of worthy, learned, pious, and orthodox di- 
vines, who could not come up to this [ non-reſiſtance], 
(and other things, in that act: and it is upon this oc- 
caſion, adds he, worth your knowledge, that fo 
- © great was the zeal in carrying on this church affair, 
© and ſo blind was the obedience required, that, if you 
© compute the time in paſſing this act with the time al- 
© lowed for the clergy to ſubſcribe the Book of Common 
© Prayer thereby eſtabliſhed, you ſhall plainly find, it 
© could not be printed and diſtributed ſo as one man in 
* forty could have ſeen and read the book they did ſo 
perfectly aſſent and conſent to ().“ And the very 
Wworthy, excellent Dr. Clayton ſays, I find, by the 
words of the act of parliament, which enjoins the de- 
* claration of our aſſent and conſent to all things con- 
* tained in the Book of Common Prayer, that the 

purport and intent of the act is, that this declaration of 
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4 * aſſent ſhould be only to the uſe of thoſe things which 
2 are contained in the ſaid book, which is very different 
L from aſſenting to the things themſelves. —— How 
y theſe words, to the uſe of, came to be omitted in the 
4 expreſs form of words that are ordered to be read in 


church for a legal qualification, I cannot ſay; nor 
F whether they were omitted out of neglect or bydeſign ; 


of the times when that a& was made, that it was done 
| with 
N 


but I own it ſeems to me, when I conſider the humour 
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moting and propagating the proteſtant d 
religion, : 


© with deſign ; as a ſnare to oblige poor conſcientiou 
© men, who did not read the act of parliament at length, 
© to give up their livings rather than declare their unfeigned 
© aſſent and conſent to all and every thing contained in 
© the Book of Common Prayer, For it is to be obſery. 
© ed, that this condition was not required by the act of 
< Uniformity, as publiſhed in the time of Queen Eliza- 


«beth ; but was an addition made thereto after the Re. 


© ſtoration of King Charles the Second, when the nation 


© was, as it were, mad with the joy of having recovered 
© its antient conſtitution both in church and ſtate : the 


© Jittle oath therefore, wherein it was declared, that it is 
© not lawful, upon any pretence whatſoever, to take 
© arms againft the king, was at the ſame time inſerted 
© into the act of Uniformity. Which part of that ad 
© hath been fince repealed ; and, indeed, T cannot but 
* ſincerely wiſh, that the other addition, which was made 
© at the ſame time, was ſo far rectified, that the words of 
< the declaration ſhould be made to correſpond with the 
« deſign of the act; which manifeſtly was, to require 


© the declaration of aſſent and confent only to the ſe of 


© all and every thing contained in the Book of Common 
© Prayer. Becauſe I think that that ſolemn declaration, 
which a clergyman is obliged to make in the preſence 
© of God and his congregation, when he is going to take 
upon himſelf the care of their ſouls, ought to be fim- 
ple, poſitive, plain; free from all ambiguity or doubt- 
© fulneſs : and ſhould be expreſſed in ſuch a manner, a 
that it cannot be-miſunderſtood, either by him, or by 
© the congregation ; but that he may ſafely and = 
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religion, uniformity in opinions concern- 


ing 


© neſtly make it, according to that plain and ordinary 
« ſenſe of the words in which they would be commonly 
© underſtood by all mankind, without any evaſion, equi- 
vocation, or mental reſervation whatfoever ; that is, 
« without any latent reference to the intention of the 
© at, which is not expreſſed in the very words of the 
declaration. But though we ſhould ſuppoſe this 
vas done, and that ſubſcriptions were declared to be 
© required for peace-ſake; yet there is ſtill a difficulty 
© which remains behind, with regard to thoſe who do 
© not approve of all the articles of the eſtabliſhed reli- 

gion, or of every thing in the Liturgy: becauſe it is 
natural for them to defire, that thoſe things, which 
, they take to be errors, ſhould be amended: and yet it 

© is found, by experience, that whoever attempts to find 
fault with the Canons, or the Articles of Religion, or 
© the eſtabliſhed form of Liturgy, becomes immediately 
© a diſturber of the peace of the church, as he is ſure, at 
© leaſt, to be loaded with the opprobrious name of ſchiſ- 
© matic, or heretic z which, ever ſince the days of po- 

« pery, are ſounds that occaſion wondrous horror in the 
© ears of the vulgar (i)... All this ſeems to proceed 


from an honeſt and'a 8 heart. But Conybeare 


does not fall in with it. A ſubſcription 'to ar- 
© ticles,” ſays he, is a e of our belief; and 
*1mplies an aſſent to the truth of thoſe propoſitions, 
© which are contained in them. All the conſiderations, 
therefore, which can be urged to prove our obligation 


to moral honeſty, are ſo many arguments of our duty | 


to ſubſcribe without equivocation or referve ; nor can 
* any 
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ping 


© any thing be urged to juſtify or excuſe a prevarication 
© in this reſpect, which will not tend to deſtroy all mu- 
© tual truſt and confidence amongſt men. Whoſoever, 
© therefore, is not really perſwaded, that the doctrine: 
© contained in all the articles are true, cannot ſubſcribe, 
without an high violation of moral honeſty, and a 
© breaking in upon the fundamental principle on which 
© all ſociety muſt be built (4). This, indeed, ſeems to 
have been the ſenſe of the legiſlature who enacted the law 
under conſideration, For we are told, that on 7uh 
18th, 1663, a bill was ſent up from the commons to 


© the lords, intitled, An Act for the relief of ſuch per- 
© ſons as by ſickneſs, or other impediment, are diſabled Bi 
© from ſubſcribing the declaration in the act of Uni- 
< formity, and explanation of part of the ſaid act. At 


© the ſecond reading in the houſe of lords, it was com- 
< mitted, Some alterations and amendments were made 
© by the committee, and a clauſe added of this tenor: 
« And be it enacted and declared, by the autho- 


< rity aforeſaid, that the declaration and ſubſcription of 


4c aſſent and conſent, in the ſaid act mentioned, ſhall be 


4 underſtood only as to the practice and obedience to the 


<« ſaid act, and not otherwiſe.” This additional clauſe 
© was agreed to by a majority; but twelve lords pro- 


_ * teſted againſt it, as deſtructive of the Church of Eu- 


© land as now eſtabliſhed. When the bill was ſent back 
© to the commons, they deſired a conference; which 


© was yielded to by the lords. The commons vehement- 


© ly declared againſt/ the amendments and alterations 
of the lords, and the additional clauſe : and it was 


Fr I . 


dir 
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Wc the all-wiſe and infinitely-benevolent 
| * F ather 


me commons, That what was ſent down to them, 
touching this bill, had neither juſtice nor prudence in 
Wit. When the conference was over, the lords voted 
Wn agreement with the commons, and dropped the ad- 
Wditional clauſe before recited (J).“ This, I believe, is 
Hetty exact. For, on turning to the Journals of the 
WHuſc of commons, I find, that, on Juby 18th, 1663, 
an engroſſed bill for relief of ſuch as by ſickneſs, or 
cer impediments, were diſabled from ſubſcribing the 
eclaration in the act of Uniformity, and for explana- 
ion of part of the ſaid act, was read: and, with ſome 
mendments, it was reſolved, ſhould paſs.” From the 
e authority it appears, that on the 25th of the ſaid 
onth, the lords returned the ſaid bill, with ſome 
mendments and alterations, to which they deſited the 
oncurrence of that houſe ; who, not thinking fit to 
omply, defired a conference with the lords.“ Whe- 
r the conference was held, or not, cannot be deter- 
ned from the Journals. But on the next day we find a 
fſage from the lords, to acquaint them, that they have 
greed with the houſe in their amendments to the faid 
. This put an end tothe affair. — To go on.—Be all 

as it may — certain it is, that uniformity of public 
. yers, and adminiſtration of the ſacraments, and other 
k s and ceremonies, was aimed at; though, as time 
h ſhewn, to very little purpoſe. © I have obſerved,” 
a very worthy dignitary of the church, © ſome wor- 
bippers in this church, and I have heard of more, 
ſho, the moment the miniſter begins the Athanaſian 
reed, ſhut their books and fit down till it is finiſhed. 
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Father of the univerſe, was attempted 
to 


| 
Others there are, who ſignify, by their behaviour, 
their diflent to the uſe of certain imprecations in the 
« Pſalms, as highly improper in a Chriſtian aſſembly, 
* whether they who repeat them have any particular ap- 
© plication for them, or not. There are ſtill more, who 
© cxpreſs their embarraſment and diflatisfation with 
© other parts of the Liturgy, and make no ſcruple to de-M 
« clare they never join in it (m). ——- Where there b 
no ſuch diſſatisfaction at any parts of the public office, 
it is probably owing to very different cauſes than reaſon 
and conſideration. Repair,“ ſays a ſpiritei 
writer, © but to the next ſcene of religious worſhip, an 
* contemplate there in your mind what paſſes in youll 
view, and the nature of the proceedings: a numero 
© congregation, the votaries of an extenſive diſtrict, ani 
© their ſtrict concurrence to the niceſt punctilio in ai 
the doctrinal points there,uttered, and bring me ing: 
© nuouſly your true judgment upon the matter. 5 
poſſible that you will aſſert, that this harmonious flo 
© are thus altogether really giving a rational aſſent toi 3 
© theſe curious articles, and profound theorems, wi" 
your experience, in the mean time, aſſures you, t 
the generality of theſe unanimous confeſſors ha 
never, in their whole lives, beſtowed one ſingle thoug|t 
in a ſpeculative way, upon the truth or falſhood of tif 
long train of propoſitions they ſo liberally avovW 
© You muſt needs readily grant the contrary, and fall: I 
* courſe into my eaſy account of this ſtrange proceeding 6 
© owning that it can only be the effect of the ſame f T 
© rit, that from the lips of them all contrives to ſpeak i 4 
& [4 l; 1 
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In conſequence, 


of 


© ſame thing; that, by this means, though men cannot 
be all of one opinion, they may of one faith; which 
they hold, not in unity of underſtanding, but, as our 
C liturgy well exprefles it, in the bond of peace, and 
© unity of ſpirit. A diſtinction that can alone juſtify 
the conſiſtency of the practice, which muſt be other- 
© wiſe unavoidably liable to reproach for its abſurdity, 
and render its abettors very deſervedly obnoxious to 


« the apoſtle's cenſure of rearing altars to an unknown 
© God (u).“ In the preamble to the a& of Uni- 
formity, complaint is made, «* that, by the neglect of 
* uſing the Liturgy, great miſchiefs and inconveniences 
© have ariſen, and many people have been led into fac- 
© tions and ſchiſms, to the great decay and ſcandal of 
© the reformed religion of the Church of England, and to 
* the hazard of many fouls.” And the ſame language 
has been uſed, from time to time, by men quite unac- 
quainted with the nature of true religion, though they 
have talked and written much about it. But they 
© who talk ſo much of ſects and diviſions,” ſays Mr. 
Locke, would do well to conſider too, whether thoſe 
* are not moſt authors and promoters of ſects and divi- 
© fhtons, who impoſe creeds, ceremonies, and articles, of 
mens making; and make things, not neceſſary to ſal- 
vation, the neceſſary terms of communion ; exclud- 
* ing and driving from them ſuch as out of conſcience 
and perſwaſion cannot aſſent and ſubmit to them; 
and treating them as if they were utter aliens from 


the church of God, and ſuch as were deſervedly ſhut 
out as unfit to be members of it: who narrow Chriſti» 
H 2 \ © anity 
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of this, great numbers of eccleſiaſtics 
were 


© anity within bounds of their own making, and which 
© the goſpel knows nothing of; and often for things 
by themſelves confeſſed indifferent, thruſt men out of 


© their communion, and then puniſh them for not be- 
ing of it. Who ſees not but the bond of unity might 


© be preſerved, in the different perſwaſions of men con- 
« cerning things not neceſſary to ſalvation, if they were 
not made neceſſary to church-communion ? What two 
thinking men of the Church of England are there, 
* who differ not one from the other in ſeveral material 
points of religion? who, nevertheleſs, are members 
© of the ſame church, and in unity one with another, 
© Make but one of thoſe points the Shiboleth of a party, 
© and erect it into an article of the national church, 
© and they are preſently divided; and he, of the two, 
© whoſe Judgment happens not to agree with national 
© orthodoxy, is immediately cut off from communion, 
© Whol beſeech you is it, in this caſe, that makes the 
c ſet? Is it not thoſe who contract the Church of 
« Chriſt within limits of their own contrivance ? who, 
by articles and ceremonies of their own forming, ſe- 
© parate from their communion all that have not per- 
© ſwafions which juſt jump in with their model! *Tis 
* frivolous here to pretend authority. No man has, or 
© can have, authority to ſhut any one out of the Church 
© of Chriſt, for that which Chriſt himſelf will not ſhut 
© him out of heaven. Whoſoever does fo, is truly the 


© author and promoter of ſchiſm and divifion ; ſets up 
4 ; : 6 a ſect, 
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were ejected from their livings. —— 
But 


W « 2 ſe&, and tears in pieces the Church of Chriſt ; of 
which every one, who believes and practices what is 
. neceſſary to ſalvation, is a part and member; and can- 
not, without the guilt of ſchiſm, be ſeparated from 
or kept out of its external communion. In this /ord- 
ing it over the heritage of God, and thus overſceing by 
WF impoſition on the unwilling, and not conſenting, which 
ſeems to be the meaning of St. Peter, moſt of the laſt- 
ing ſes, which ſo mangle Chriſtianity, had their ori- 
Final, and continue to have their ſupport : and were 
it not for theſe eſtabliſhed ſets under the ſpecious 
names of national churches, which, by their contracted 
and arbitrary limits of communion, juſtify againſt them- 
ſelves the ſeparation and likenarrowneſs of others, 
the difference of opinions, which do not ſo much be- 
gin to be, as to appear and be owned under toleration, 
would either make no ſect or diviſion ; or elſe, if they 
were ſo extravagant as to be oppoſite to what is neceſ- 
ſary to ſalvation, and ſo neceſſitate a ſeparation; the 
clear light of the goſpel, joined with ſtrict diſcipline 
of manners, would quickly chaſe them out of the 
world, But whilſt needleſs impoſitions, and moſt 
points in divinity, are eſtabliſhed by the penal laws 
of kingdoms and the ſpecious pretences of authority ; 
what hopes are there, that there ſhould be ſuch a union 
amongſt Chriſtians, any where, as might invite a rati- 
onal Turk or Infidel to embrace a religion, whereof he 
is told they have a reyclation from God, which yet in 
H3 * ſome 
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ligious profeſſion, they will be ſure to call in all thoſe 


That very order of men who are maintained to ſup- 
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But, as many of them, through conſci- 
ence, 


© ſome places he is not ſuffered to read, and in no place 
< ſhall be permitted to underſtand for himſelf, or to fol- 
© low according to the beſt of his underſtanding, when 
© it ſhall at all thwart (though in things confeſſed not 
© neceſſary to ſalvation) any of thoſe ſele& points, in 
© doctrine, diſcipline, or outward worſhip, whereof the 
© national church has been pleaſed to make up its articles, 

© polity, and ceremonies (o)? "Theſe are conſi- 
derations of weight with ſuch as regard the true faith, 
more than civil utility; the true end for which, if we 
believe a certain writer, religion is eſtabliſhed. 
Some other effects of eſtabliſhments are mentioned, 
which I think proper to inſert, in order to give the 
reader a tolerable idea of their nature and tendency, 
The moment any religion becomes national or eſta- 
© liſhed,” ſays a very ingenious gentleman, its purity 
< muſt certainly be loſt; becauſe it is then ĩmpoſſible to 
© keepit unconnected with mens intereſts ; and, if con- 
© need, it muſt inevitably be perverted by them. 
© Whenever temporal advantages are annex'd to any re- 
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© who have no religion at all. Knaves will embrace it 
© for the fake of intereſt; fools will follow them for the 
© fake of 'faſhion : and when it is once in ſuch hands, 
© Omnipotence itſelf can never preſerve its purity, 


port Its intereſts, ' will ſacrifice' them to their own: 
and being in the ſole poſſeſſion of all its promiſes, and 
, all? its terrors.; and 2 the men of childhood, 

8 n e 
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once; others through neceſſity ; and ſome, 
perhaps, 


© the weakneſs of age, and the ignorance of the vulgar, 
£ to work upon: I fay, theſe men, veſted with all theſe 
powers, yet, being but men, will not fail to convert 
call the mighty influence they muſt derive from them, 
© to the ſelfiſh ends of their own avarice and ambition ; 
© and, conſequently, to the total deſtruction of its ori- 
« oinal purity. From it, they will lay claim to powers 
© which it neyer deſign'd them; and to poſſeſſions, to 
© which they have no right. To make good theſe falſe 
© pretenſions, falſe hiſtories will be forged, and fabulous 
« traditions invented: groundleſs terrors will be flung 
© out, to operate on ſuperſtition and timidity : creeds and 
© articles will be contrived, to confound all reaſon: and 
© teſts impoſed, to ſift out all who have honeſty or cou- 
© rage to reſiſt theſe unwarrantable encroachments. 
© Deyotion will be turn'd into farce and pageantry, to 
© captivate mens eyes, that their pockets may with more 
© facility be invaded. They will convert piety into ſu- 
© perſtition 3 zeal into rancour ; and this religion, not- 
© withſtanding all its divinity, into diabolical malevo- 
* lence, By degrees, knaves will join them; fools 
believe them z and cowards be afraid of them: and, 
© having gain'd ſo conſiderable a part of the world to 
their intereſts, they will erect an independent dominion 
among themſelves, dangerous to the liberties of man- 
* kind; and repreſenting all thoſe who oppoſe their ty- 
© ranny.as God's enemies, teach it to be meritorious in 
* his * to perſecute them in this world, and damn 
f H 4 * them 
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| perhaps, out of oppoſition to thoſe from 
whom they had received ſuch unrighteous 
uſage, 
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them in another. Hence muſt ariſe hierarchies, in- 
c quifitions, and popery : for popery is but the conſum- 
* mation of that tyranny which every religious ſyſtem in 
© the hands of men is in perpetual purſuit of, and whoſe 
principles they are all ready to adopt whenever they 
6 are fortunate enough to meet with its ſucceſs, This 
* tyranny cannot ſubſiſt without fierce and formidable 
« oppoſition ; from whence innumerable ſects, ſchiſms, 
© and diſſentions, will lift up their contentious heads, 
© each gaping for that very power which they are fight- 
© ing to deſtroy, tho' unable either to acquire or retain 
it; and intreduCtive only of their conſtant concomi- 
© tants, ignorance, ſelf-conceit, ill-breeding, obſtinacy, 
© anarchy, and confuſion. From theſe conteſts, all 
© kinds of evils muſt derive their exiſtence ; bloodſhed 
© and deſolation, perſecutions, maſſacres, and martyr- 
* doms. All theſe evils, you ſee, are but the neceſſary 
* conſequences of the national eſtabliſhment of any re- 
© ligion which God can communicate to man, in whoſe 
© hands its divinity can never long preſerve its purity, or 
© keep it unmix'd with his imperfections, his folly, and 
© wickedneſs (p)... What a piture | —— 
But notwithſtanding all that has or can be faid, con- 
cerning the miſchiefs and inconveniences of the eſta- 
bliſhment of rites and ceremonies, — and nothing but 
theſe can poſſibly be eſtabliſhed, — ſome men are very 
fond of it, as a mean of promoting religion in the 
world, The ule of externals, by theſe gentlemen, is 
much 


CHARLES THE SECOND. 


uſage, continued to exerciſe their func: 
tions in private aſſemblies; and me 
wit 


-Sw $5 9d N 


e 


the corruption of the age. The form of religia 
© may indeed be,” ſays the late excellent Biſhop Br 
kr, when commenced churchiſt, © where there is litt 
of the thing itſelf ; but the thing itſelf cannot be pri- 
© ſerved amongſt mankind without the form. And tk 
© form frequently occurring in ſome inſtance or ottr 
6 of it, will be a frequent admonition to bad men to j- 
© pent, and to good men to grow better; and alſoe 
© the means of their doing ſo, That which men hve 
© accounted religion in the ſeveral countries of he 
world, generally ſpeaking, has had a great and on- 
© ſpicuous part in all publick appearances, and the ace 
© of it has been kept up with great reverence throgh- 
© out all ranks, from the higheſt to the loweſt ; noton- 
© ly upon occaſional ſolemnities, but alſo in the aily 
© courſe of behaviour. In the heathen world, their ſu- 
« perſtition was the chief ſubject of ſtatuary, ſculpure, 
painting, and poetry. It mixt itſelf with buſineſs, 
© civil forms, diverſions, domeſtick entertainments, aad 
* every part of common life. The Mahometans we 
© obliged to ſhort devotions five times between morning 
and evening. In roman catholick countries, people 
cannot paſs a day without having religion call'd to 
their thoughts by ſome or other memorial of it; by ſome 
ceremony, or publick religious form occurring in their 
* way : beſides their frequent holidays, the ſhort prayers 
* they are daily called to, and the occaſional devotions 
| © injoined 


much inſiſted on; and tv the negle& of them is impud. 
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with countenance and encouragement 
from thoſe to whom they miniſtered, 
as 


injoined by confeſſors. By theſe means their ſuperſti- 
tion ſinks deep into the minds of the people, and their 
religion alſo into the minds of ſuch among them as are 
| ſerious and well-diſpoſed, Our reformers, conſider- 
ing that ſome of theſe obſervances were in themſelves 
wrong and ſuperſtitious, and others of them made ſub- 
ſervient to the purpoſes of ſuperſtition, aboliſhed them, 
reduced the form of religion to great ſimplicity, and 
injoined no more particular rules, nor left any thing 
more of what was external in religion, than was, in a 
Nr neceſſary to preſerve a ſenſe of religion itſelf 
pon the minds of the people. But a great part of 
nis is neglected by the generality amongſt us, For 
© aftance: the ſervice of the church, not only upon 
* ommon days, but alſo upon ſaints days: and ſeveral 


Gege- © cher things might be mentioned (9). Dege- 


gy, p. 14. geierate times indeed ! times to be lamented and mourn- 
Eo ed ver! Our reformers, by this account, ſeem to have 
bee much in the wrong, by depriving 1 us of the means 

the pious catholics, i in imitation of their forerunners the 

heathen prieſts, had inſtituted and appointed for our 

| growth i in piety and holineſs. However, he who calls 

to ming what pure and undefiled religion is, and i is Care- 

ful t practice i it, need not be much troubled in con- 

ſeienck, though he has neglected the ſervice of the 

hut, not only upon common days, but alſo upon 

ſaints days; or even omitted the holy rite of Confirmation 

on which ſome very extraordinary perſons have take 

with. Wc ſolemnity. For what are theſe in his eye 
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as well as from perſons of moderation 
and virtue, though of different perſua- 
fions ; 

—— — © That doth prefer, 


8 Before all temples, th* upright heart and pure? 
MirTow, 


SI od nnn 


But, to put an end to this long, very long note: 
Non-reſiſtance, by the act of Uniformity, we ſee, was 


eſtabliſhed z and the Covenant condemned, which had 
been taken by his majeſty in Scotland, and contributed 

4 

, greatly to his reſtoration. Colonel Birch, in this 

very houſe of commons, obſerved, © after he had the 

| © honor to come into this houſe, ſome intentions were 

) 


© to renew the Covenant. Cromwell, Ireton, and the 
© reſt, would not have it done, He ſaid then, that 
* theſe men would alter the government, and the houſe 
then would have ſent them to the Tower. He ne- 
© yer ſaw ſuch mettle in this. houſe. He had forty 
© notes ſent him: * Stick to the Covenant, and you 
« ſhall die.“ This was his greateſt inducement to 
© ſtick to it. Not one of theſe men could be 
© brought to change the government. Love loſt his life 
© for it. The preſbyterian party declared againſt the 
© kings murder. To the reſtoration of the king all 
* agreed. Had he not engaged for the king by the Co- 
* venant, he had prevented himſelf twenty-one impri- 
© ſonments he has ſuffered. When the king was re- 
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A fine return this from a grateful monarch ! to make 


men renounce what * had ſworn toʒ and belye their 
1 fa conſci- 


4 


il 


* ſtored, theſe were the men we only durſt truſt (r).*— 
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fions: as this, I ſay, was the caſe, va- 
rious laws were made (111), from time 
| 3 


conſciences, for the preſervation of which they had ſuf- 
fered ſo much, and by ſo doing had promoted his in- 
tereſt, 

' (111) Laws were made againſt the nonconformi — 
and rigorouſiy executed by the inſtigation of the pre- 
lates.) It is ſaid, on good authority, that his late ma- 
jeſty, King George II. in the early part of his reign, did 
declare, that not an hair of the head of any one of his 
© ſubjets ſhould be hurt on account of religious opi- 
© nion, fo long as he wore the Britiſb crown (s).“ A 
. declaration this worthy of ſo good a prince, and faith- 
fully, if I remember right, adhered to by him. Not 
ſo the race of the Stuarts, Their choice it was, to fet- 
ter the free-born minds of men, and render them obe- 
dient to their galling yoke, The ſevere laws enacted 
by Elizabeth, inheritrix of her father's tyrannical ſpirit, on 
accountof religion, were confirmed and enlarged by them, 
and many an honeſt and good man ſmarted under them. 
The governors of the commonwealth, and Cromwell, 
indeed ſa the abſurdity and iniquity on which they were 
founded ; and, therefore, made little or no uſe of them. 
But when Charles II. reviſited his native land, and he 
had got a parliament after his own heart, they ſoon be- 
came. again in vogue ; and the- people found, to their 
coſt, that, like his fathers, he was a perſecutor. The 
act of Uniformity, we have juſt ſeen, deprived multi- 
tudes of their ſubſiſtence on account of their religious 
opinions; and the acts that followed were far from 

eeaſing 


8 CHARLES THE SECOND. 
; to time, againſt them and their adhe- 
4 rents, 


Jeaſing thoſe who had ſuffered by it. —— I will give a 
mort abſtract of the penal laws made in this reign, that 
W the reader may be convinced that perſecution was not 
Wunjuftly complained of under it. By one ſtatute it 
was ordained, That any perſon, above ſixteen years 
old, preſent at any meeting under pretence of exer- 
ciſe of religion, in other manner than is allowed by the 
W* Liturgy or practice of the Church of England, where 
chere ſhall be preſent five perſons, or more, above thoſe 
of the houſehold, upon proof thereof made, either by 
confeſſion of the party, or oath of witneſs, or noto- 
WF rious evidence of the fact, the offence ſhall be record- 
ed under the hands of two juſtices, or the chief ma- 
giſtrate of the place, which ſhall be a perſect convic- 
tion; who, thereupon, may ſend ſuch perſon to jail, or 
the houſe of correction, for any time not exceeding 
three months; unleſs he or ſhe pay down fo much 
money, not exceeding five pounds, as the ſaid juſtices 
or chief magiſtrate ſhall impoſe. For the ſecond of- 
W fence, impriſonment, not exceeding ſix months; un- 
leſs money paid, not exceeding ten pounds. — And 
perſons ſo offending the third time, were to be ſent to 
the goal, or houſe of correction, there to remain un- 
til the next ſeſſion, or aſſizes, and then to be indicted; 
and being thereupon found guilty, the court was to 
enter judgment of tranſportation againſt ſuch offen- 
W ders, to ſome of the foreign plantations (Virginia and 
Neu. England only excepted), there to remain ſeven 
years; and warrants were to iſſue to ſequeſter the pro- 


fits of their lands, or to diſtrain and ſell their goods, to 
| « defray 
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rents, which were executed with great 
rigour, 


$4 5266+ % 4 @&&ech 


« defray the charges of their tranſportation; and for want 
© of ſuch charges being paid, the ſheriff had liberty to 
© contract with any maſter of a ſhip, or merchant, to 
© tranſport them, —— Upon paying down, however, 
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© one hundred pounds, the tranſportation was to be dil. 


N 


4 ö © charged. —— And if any, under ſuch judgment of 
$ © tranſportation, ſhall eſcape, or, being tranſported, 
| © return into any part of England, they were to ſuffer 
'N ( Stat. © death as felons without Benefit of Clergy (7). — 
ogg "> Al perſons in holy orders, or pretended holy orders, 


© who had not declared their aſſent and conſent 

© to the Book of Common Prayer, according to the 

© act of Uniformity ; and did not take and ſubſcribe the 

© oath of Non-refiſtance therein contained; togethet 

© with all ſuch as ſhould take upon them to preach in 

any conventicle, or meeting, for exerciſe of religion 

© contrary to law; were not (unleſs only in paſſing the 

© road) to come, or be within five miles of any city, 

\ © town corporate, or borough, that ſends burgeſſes to 
«* parhament ; nor within five miles of any place where 

© they had officiated, or taken upon them to preach; 

© upon pain of forfeiting forty pounds for ſuch of- 

© fence, Nor was any perſon fo reſtrained, or who 

© ſhould not take the ſaid oath, and frequent divine 

© ſervice, to teach any ſchool]; or take any boarders or ta- 

© blers that were taught by any other, on pain likewiſe 

© of forfeiting forty pounds. And two juſtices, upon 

* oath made of any offence againſt the act, were to com- 

mit the offender for fix months, without bail or main- 

2 Stat. s priſe (u).“ One juſtice, or chief magiſtrate, on 
8 2. ar. II. | 23: T0 
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E rigour, by the inſtigation and encourage- 
ment 


P ˙ . 
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| q 
a : © the oath of two witneſſes, was to make a record of 2 | ] 
 K conventicle, where any five perſons, above fixteen 43 
= GL of age (beſides thoſe of the ſame houſehold), | [ 
r, ; © ſhould be aſſembled, for the exerciſe of religion, in | | 
. : © any other manner than according to the Liturgy and N 
of © praQtice of the Church of England; which record was i 
d, © to be a conviction, and thereupon a fine of five ſhil- 1 


© lings was to be impoſed upon every offender, which 
© was to be certified to the next quarter ſeſſions. And 
for the ſecond, and every other offence, ten ſhillings 
each: and in caſe of poverty, it is allowed-to be levi-' 
ed on any other perſons goods, preſent at the ſame con- 
© venticle, The preacher was to forfeit for the firſt of- 
© fence twenty pounds, and forty afterwards, which 
© might be levied on any of the hearers. Thoſe who 
© ſuffered a meeting to be in their houſe, barn, or yard, 
« were to forfeit twenty pounds; which might likewiſe 
© be levied on the goods of any preſent : provided that no 
© perſon pay above ten pounds for any one meeting, in re- 
© oard of the poverty of any other perſon or perſons, For- 
© feitures incurred by married women, were to be levied 
© on their huſbands goods (x).' ------ Theſe ſtatutes (x. 
need no comment. T hey were all, except the laſt, the 2; "ag 
projection of Lord Clarendon ; and will reflect diſgrace 
on his name and adminiſtration, as long as there is 
ſenſe, virtue, or humanity, in the world. ----- - That 
theſe laws were rigourouſly executed, our hiſtories abun- 
dantly teſtify, That the prelates inſtigated the execu- 
tion of them, will not be doubted by any one who reads 
what 
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nent of the prelates. — In Scotland, 
5 | matters 


what follows. Sheldon, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, in a 
letter to the biſhops of his province, dated, Lambeth. 
houſe, May 7, 1670, ſays, It hath pleaſed his majeſty, 


© and the two houſes, of parliament, out of their pious 


© care for the welfare of this church and kingdom, by 
making and publiſhing the late act for preventing 
and ſupprefling conventicles, to lay a hopeful way for 
© the peace and ſettlement of the church, and the uni- 
© formity of Gods ſervice in the ſame ;z it becomes us, 
© the biſhops, as more particularly ſenſible of the good 
© providence of God, to endeavour, as much as in us 
© lies, the promoting ſo bleſſed a work: and therefore 
© having well conſidered what will be fit for me to do in 
© my particular dioceſe, I thought fit to recommend the 
« ſame counſel and method (which I intend, God will- 
© ing, to purſue myſelf) to your lordſhip, and the reſt 
of my brethren the biſhops of my province, being 
thereunto encouraged by his majeſty's approbation and 
© expreſs direction in this affair. Your lordſhip is 
© defired to recommend to the eccleſiaſtical judges and 
« officers, and the clergy of your dioceſe, the care of the 
people under their reſpective juriſdictions and charges, 
that in their ſeveral places they do their beſt to per- 
© ſwade and win all non-conformiſts and diſſenters to 
© obedience to his majeſty's laws, and unity with the 
© church; and ſuch as ſhall be refractory, to endeayour 


© to reduce by the cenſures of the church, or ſuch other 


good means as ſhall be moſt conducing thereunto: to 


+ © which end I adviſe, that all and every of the ſaid ec- 


© cleſtaſtical Judges and officers, and every of the clergy 
"> "v0 


2 


CHARLES 


matters were ſtill worſe. 


THE SECOND. 
— Epiſco- 
pacy. 


of your dioceſe, and the churchwardens of every pa- 
riſh, by their reſpective miniſters, be defired, in their 
reſpective ſtations and places, that they take notice of 
all non- conformiſts, holders, frequenters, maintainers, 
( abettors of conventicles and unlawful aſſemblies, un- 
der pretence of religious worſhip, eſpecially of the 
“ preachers and teachers in them, and of the places 
wherein the ſame are held, ever keepinga more watch- 
ful eye over the cities and greater towns, from whence 
the miſchief is for the molt part derived into the leſſer 
W< villages and hamlets : and whereſoever they find ſuch 
f « wilful offenders, that then, with a hearty affection to 
the worſhip of God, the honour of the king and his 
laws, and the peace of the church and kingdom, they 
do addreſs themſelves to the civil magiſtrate, juſtices, 
and others concerned, imploring their help and aſ- 
ſiſtance for preventing and ſuppreſſing of the ſame, 
according to the late ſaid act in that behalf made and 
ſet forth.” —— The biſhops and clergy, we may well 
Wthink, were not wanting in their duty; eſpecially as 
ve find the Archdeacon of Lincoln earneſtly deſiring the 
3 pariſhes, within his juriſdiction, to take eſpecial regard 
Wo perform whatſoever was required in the above letter; 
and adding, how you ſhall diſcharge your duty there- 
nin, I ſhall expect an account at the next Viſita- 
tion.“ —— In the year 1683, the juſtices of peace 
or the County of Devon, agreed and reſolved, in eve- 
ry diviſion of the county, to require ſufficient ſureties 
for the good abearing and peaceable behaviour of all 


*ſuch as they mw» jultly * or receiye any credi- 
Vor. n « ble 
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pacy, and its attendants, ſo abominable, 
at 


© ble information againſt, that they have been at any 
* conventicles and unlawful meetings, or any factious 
or ſeditious clubs; or that have by any diſcourſes di. 
© covered themſelves to be diſaffected to the preſent eſta- 
© bliſhed government either in church or ſtate z or that 
© have been the authors or publiſhers of any ſeditiou 
© libels ; or that ſhall not, in all things, duly conform 
© themſelves to the preſent eſtabliſhed government 
And being fully ſatished, as well by the 
© clear evidence of the late horrid plot [Lord Ru 
© ſell's], as by their own long and ſad experience, tha 
© the non-conformiſt preachers are the authors and ſo- 
* menters of this peſtilent faction, and the implacabl: iſh 
«© enemies of the eſtabliſhed government, and to whon 
£ the late execrable treaſons, which have had ſuch dil. 
© mal effects in this kingdom, are principally to be in- 
<£ puted ; and who, by their preſent obſtinate refuſing ts 
take and ſubſcribe an oath and declaration, that theyd 
© not hold it lawful to take up arms againſt the king, and 
© that they will not endeavour any alteration of govert- 
ment in church or ſtate ; do neceſſarily enforce us t 
© conclude, that they are ſtill ready to engage them: 
© ſelves (if not actually engaged) i in ſome rebellious con- 
© ſpiracy againſt the king, and to invade and ſubvert hi 
government: Wherefore,” ſay they, we reſolve u 
every pariſh, in this county, to leave ſtrict warrants i 
© the hands of all conſtables, for the ſeizing of ſuch pe- 
© ſons, And, 28 an encouragement to all officers and 
* © others that ſhall be inſtrumental i in the aa 


CHARLES THE SECOND. 


at that time, in the eyes of the majo- 
| rity 


© of any of them, ſo as they may be brought to juſtice, 
© we will give and allow forty ſhillings, as a reward 
© for every non-conformiſt preacher that ſhall be ſo ſe- 
© cured. And we reſolve to proſecute them, and all 
© other ſuch dangerous enemies of the government, and 
© common abſenters from church, and frequenters of 
© conventicles, according to the directions of a law made 
© in the five-and-thirtieth year of the reign of Queen 
« Elizabeth, entitled, An Act for keeping her Majeſties 
ſubjects in due obedience.” —— This order, which 
© will appear a very cruel one to moſt readers, was happy 
© enough, however, to meet with the approbation and 
« applauſe of the right reverend dioceſan; who, as he 


© ties juſtices of the peace for the county of Devon, for 
© the ſafety of his majeſties ſacred perſon, the preſerva- 
© tion of the publick peace, and advancement of true re- 
 ligion, may be fuller known, and have a better effect, 
© ordered and required all the clergy of his dioceſe, 
© within the county of Devon, deliberately to publiſh 
© this order the next Sunday after it ſhould be tendered 
© to them (y).* If any one is deſirous of knowing 
the name of ſuch a wretch, it was Lamplugh. — The 
Middleſex juſtices, at the general quarter ſeſſions, OF. 
14, 1681, declared, ©that all houſe-keepers, within 
the county, who kept ale-houſes, and other public- 
© houſes for entertainment, by virtue of any licence, 
© and ſhould not go to their pariſh-church, and receive 
* the ſacrament according to the practice of the Church 
© of England, or ſhould go to any conventicle, ſhould 
have their licences taken from them,” — They alſo 
| I 2 £ farther 


© tells the world, that the continued care of his majeſ- 
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(y) See the 
Dedication 
to Long's 
Sermon on 
the Original 
of War. 4to, 
Lond. 1684. 
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(z) Gazette, 
No. 1660. 


money by way of penſion, or otherwiſe, to poor peo- 
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rity of the people, were now again in- t 


troduced; 


farther declared, that if the churchwardens and over. 
© ſeers of the poor ſhould diſpoſe of any of the pariſh 


6 ple who frequent conventicles, and do not come to 
© their pariſh-church, and receive the ſacrament there 
© (except in caſe of ſickneſs and neceſſity to be allowed 
© by a juſtice of peace), the money paid to ſuch people 
© ſhould not be allowed by the juſtices in the accounts 
© of the churchwardens and overſeers of the poor, be- 
© cauſe ſuch perſons who never come to the pariſh- 
© church, ought not to be reckoned of the pariſh.” ---. 
This order was fo acceptable to the king, that his ma- 
jeſty thanked the juſtices for it (z). — Dr. Pt: 
tells us, © that Biſhop Ward was for the act again 
© conventicles, and laboured much to get it paſs, not 


c without the order and direction of the greateſt autho- & 
4M rity, both civil and ecclefiaſtical, not out of enmity to m 
a the difſenters perſons, as they unjuſtly ſuggeſted, bu " 
© of love to the repoſe and welfare of the government: = 
for he believed if the growth of them were not time be 
© ſuppreſſed, it would either cauſe a neceſſity of a ftand- 115 
ing army to preſerve the peace, or a general toleration; Pu 

- © which would end in popery, whither all. things then ſu 
< had an apparent tendency. That act had this effect: ſo 

© it ſhewed the diſſenters were not ſo numerous ani tra 
© conſiderable as they gave themſelves out to be, deſign ey 
ing thereby to make the government believe it ws 8⁰ 
© © impraQticable to quell them; for where this act ws 2 


« duly executed, it put an end to their meetings, as" 


« Was evident i in his dioceſe : for in Sali ſour there ws 
, 6 not 
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troduced ; conformity in all points to 
them 


not one conventicle left ; and but a ſew int he ſkirts of 
Hiliſbire bordering upon Somerſet, where, for want 
of a ſettled militia, by reaſon of the non-age of the 
WW « Duke of Somerſet, the lord-lieutenant of that county, 
they ſometimes met in woods; but, upon complaint, 
F< their meetings were ſuppreſſed, and his majeſty was 
pleaſed to own and accept this as good ſervice to the 
F< publick, and to encourage the biſhop in it (a). \() Life of 
den the prieft turns atheiſt,” it is natural to ſuppoſe, * * 
chat he will labour to get and execute ſuch laws as 
heſe ! but all ſuch as believe the great truths of reli- 
gion, will execrate and abhor them, and the authors of 
them. God and nature ſeem to delight in va- 
W* riety ; and in making men and women, all in the world, 
* of different features, ayres, dimenſions, complexions, 
&c. And how do we know that Almighty God is ſo 
much diſpleaſed with variety of opinions, alſo, as ſome 
men imagine? Though we have different phyſiogno- 
mies, and different eye-ſights ; yet we all continue to 
be men. And though we have different judgments, 
minds, and opinions; ſome more clear, and ſome more 
purblind z yet we may all continue Chriſtians. But 
ſuppoſe other men do not (cannot for their lives) ſee 
ſo well as we, or ſo well as the ſynod, or the magiſ- 
trate : muſt we therefore pull out or put out their 
eyes; deliver them to the devil firſt, and then to the ; 
goal, and after all to the pit of hell; and for expedi- 
tion-ſake thither with the more ſpeed (until the writ 
de heretico comburendo was cancell'd), with fire and 

| | ny” © faggot? 
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them was enacted; and cruel laws, bar. 
barouſly executed, were means made uſe of 

to 


8 5 faggot (b) 4 * — Thus ſpoke an honeſt eccleſiaſtic of 


24, 2d edit, thoſe times, — And honeſt Andrew Marvel, who alſo 

os lived in them, and with indignation ſaw the ſpirit of 

them, declared, © that it was no great adventure to lay, 

© that the world was better ordered under the antient 

; © monarchies and commonwealths; that the number of 

t © virtuous men was then greater; and that the Chriſti- 

* ans found fairer quarter under thoſe, than among them- 

| © ſelves. Nor hath there any advantage accrued unto 

* mankind, from that moſt perfect and practical model 

© of human ſociety, except the ſpeculation of a better 

way to future happineſs, concerning which the very 

© guides diſagree, and of thoſe few that follow, no man 

< is ſuffered to paſs without paying at their turnpikes. 

3 * All which hath proceeded from no other reaſon, but 

* that men, inſtead of ſquaring their governments by 

* the rule of Chriſtianity, have ſhaped Chriſtianity by 

the meaſures of their government; have reduced that 

© ſtrait line by the crooked ; and, bungling divine and 

human things together, * been always hacking and 

1 © hewing one another, to frame an irregular figure of 
c 


Tracts in a political incongruity (e 1. ------ Whatever has been 

de dee e the behaviour of men called Chriſtians, and dignified 
. and diſtinguiſhed by titles denoting high pretenſions to 

N fot. Lond, ſanctity, we ought in juſtice, with Lord Lyttelton, to 
$093: © own, that no book, that ever was writ by the moſt 


© acute free-thinkers, is ſo repugnant to prieſteraſt, to 
c ſpiritual tyranny, to all weak ſyperflitiohs of * 
* kin 
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to induce men to comply (KKK) with a 
form 


We kind, to all that can tend to diſturb or to prejudice 
human ſociety, as that which they ſo much affect to 
F< deſpiſe (d), and which perſecutors have impiouſly 
© Jared to vouch as authority in behalf of their barba- 
Ilities. | 
= (KKK) Cruel laws were made uſe of in Scotland, 
5 induce men to comply with modes and forms of religion. ] 
The Scots had been eminently loyal, as appears from the 
W foregoing notes, to Charles II. They had ventured their 
lives and fortunes in his cauſe; and, after that, very 
WH unwillingly ſubmittted to the yoke of their conquerors, 
Awed by armies, forts, and garriſons, they dared not 
again recur to arms: but they ſpoke in the moſt intel- 
WE licible manner in behalf of their king, and wiſhed his 
return in no very obſcure terms. The preachers, in parti- 
cular, were bold; and relying on the place in which 
they ſpake, and the eſteem in which their function was 
held by their auditors, they uttered their thoughts free- 
ly concerning his majeſty's right, though in guarded 
expreſſions, — Captain Langley, in a letter to Thurloe, 
dated Leith, Sept. 30, 1658, ſays, Sir, As to that of 
* the Scots blefling God, that he had heard them in ſome 


things, they ſpake it myſtically ; for juſt as the news 


* came of the death of his H. Oliver], they declared a faſt 
to be kept the Saboath following, and ſpake thoſe 
words as a motive to incorage the people to keep the 
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(4) Dia- 
logues of the 
Dead, p. 
207. 8vo. 
Lond. 1760. 


day. That they dailie pray for their king in ſuch terms 


© as theſe : That the Lord would be merciful to the ex- 
* tled, and all thoſe that are in captivitie; and that 
once more he would cauſe them to return with ſheaves 

| | 14 IP.” © of 
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c) Thur- 
loe, vol. vii. 


p- 410, 
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form of church government, to which 
they 


© of joy. And ſome ſpeak in plainer terms againſt the 
© government. They pray under the terms of being 
« delivered from the yoke of Pharoch, Egyptian bondage, 
© or the Taſk-maſter of Egypt, &c. They uſe ſeveral 
< imprecations ; praying for the confuſion of all tyrants, 
© and from enemies, and all their oppreſſors and afflid- 
© ors, &c. defiring God to cut them off, to ſhorten 
< their time, thereby haſting their deliverance, and giv- 
© ing eaſe to his people, meaning themſelves, &c, Thus 
they ſpeake; but ſo ambiguouſly, that they can evade, 
if queitioned ; yet ſo plainly, that the whole people 
* knows their meaning: ſoe that the premiſes conſider- 


cd, it is eaſy to underſtand that they prayſed Gol, 


< that he had heard them in taking away his highneſk;, 
© which they take to be the beginning of what God hath 
further to do for them, as to that deliverance they fur- 


ther expect and pray for; promiſing the people, that 


* God will yet bring forth further deliverance to 
© them (e).“ In this ſpirit they continued till the Re- 
ſtoration ; when their hopes of happineſs by his majeſ- 
ty were quickly put an end to, and Charles proved 
infinitely more their oppreſſor and perſecutor, than the 
Commonwealth of England, or Cromwell. — By virtue 
of a letter from the king, a proclamation was iſſued by 
the privy-council, for eſtabliſhing epiſcopacy in Scat 


land. This was confirmed by the parliament in 1662, 


who, in imitation of the Engliſh, enacted alſo a declara- 
tion to be ſubſcribed, wherein the Solemn League and 
Covenant were termed unlawful, and their obligat ion 
ſaid to be void, Miniſters who choſe not to receive ad- 

; | f miſſion 
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they had a fixed, natural averſion. —— 
Great 


miſſion and collation from biſhops, as few of them did, 
were ſentenced by acts of council tobaniſhment; and ſuch 
as would not attend their ſucceſſors, were heavily fined, ac- 
8 cording to their circumſtances, That theſearenocalum- 
nies, will appear from the act of council againſt miniſters, 
dated, Edinburgh, Dec. 7, 1665, in which „the lords of 
his majeſty's privy- council do command and charge all 
miniſters that have relinquiſhed, or been depoſed from 
W © their miniſtry, by their ordinary, within forty days, to 


© to them, out of their reſpective pariſhes where they were 
© incumbents, and not to reſide within twenty miles of 
the ſame, or within ſix miles of Edinburgh, or any ca- 


* within this kingdom; or reſide two of them within one 
© pariſh : with certification, if they fail to remove them- 
* ſelves as ſaid is, and to give exact obedience hereunto 
* (unleſs they have the permiſſion of the lords of the 
* privy=council, lords of his majeſty's commiſſion for 
church affairs, or of the biſhop of the dioceſe), they 

are to incur the penalties of the laws made againſt 
* movers of ſedition, and to be proceeded againſt with 
© that ſtrictneſs which is due to ſo great a contempt of 
his majeſty's authority over church and ſtate, And 
* do hereby inhibit and diſcharge all heritors and houſe- 
* holders, in burgh or land, to give any preſence ot 
* countenance to any one or more of thoſe miniſters, re- 
moved by this preſent act, to preach or exerciſe any 
act of the office of a miniſter : with certification if they, 


* after publication hereof, ſhall preſume ſo to do, they 
| 4 _ © are 


© remove themſelves, their families and goods belonging 


© thedral church, or three miles of any burgh royal 
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Great complaints hereupon followed, 
| in 


© are to be proceeded againſt according to law: and 
© commanding and requiring all ſheriffs, &c. to make 
c diligent ſearch within their reſpective juriſdictions, if 
any ſuch miniſters as fall within the compaſs of this 
© or the two other acts of council aforeſaid, do reſide 
© within the bounds therein prohibited, and to ſeize up- 
on and impriſon their perſons, ay and while they find 
* ſufficient caution to compear before the lords of his 
© majeſty's council or commiſſion (7). — On the 11th 
OH. 1666, a proclamation was publiſhed for procuring 
obedience to eccleſiaſtical authority. In this, after 
mentioning the acts of parliament and council againſt 
ſuch as refuſed obedience in church affairs; and obſerv. 
ing that, through the negle& of their rigorous execu- 
tion, they had not produced the effect they might have 
done: after this, I ſay, it charges and commands, in 
© his majeſties name, all maſters of families, that they 
© cauſe their domeſtick ſeryants, grieves, chamberlains, 
© and others entertained by them, to give obedience to 
© the laws aforeſaid, and acts of council; and particu- 
© larly, that they frequent the publick worſhip and or- 
© dinances at their own pariſh-churches, and participate 
© of the ſacraments, and abſtain from all conventicles i 
© and private meetings; and that. they retain none in 
© their ſervice but ſuch as they will be anſwerable for; 
© and in caſe of their diſobedience, that they remove 
© them out of their ſervice-immediately after intimation 
© thereof by the miniſter of the pariſh : as alſo, that al 
© heritors, landlords, and liferenters, who have grant- 
© ed any tacks or rental to their tenants, which are jet 
* ſtanding unexpired, cauſe their tenants and rentallen 


Ct0 
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| in both kingdoms ; as well from ſtanders- 
by, 


to give ſufficient bond and ſurety for obeying the ſaid 
acts of parliament and council, and ſpecially for fre- 
quenting publick worſhip and ordinances, as ſaid is, 
and abſtaining from private meetings; and, if need 
be, that they raiſe letters under the ſignet of our privy- 
council, and charge them, for that effect, upon fix 
days; and, in caſe of diſobedience, to denounce them 
to our horn, and regiſtrate the ſame; for which end, 
W warrant is given to direct letters, in their name, againſt 
all and ſundry their tenants and rentallers: and we do 
declare, that we will give and beſtow the eſcheats, fall- 
ing to us by the ſaid hornings, upon the landlords and 
ſetters of theſe tacks and rentals, in ſo far as may be 
extended unto: recommending hereby to our treaſurer- 
principal, and treaſurer-depute, and others of our ex- 
chequer, to grant the ſame accordingly : and in caſe 
the tenants be removeable, and refuſe to give obedi- 
ence, that they warn and purſue them to remove, and 
obtain decreets of ejection againſt them: and that no 
bheritor, landlord, or liferenter, ſet their lands hereaf- 
cer to any perſon, by word or writ, but to ſuch as they 
* willbeanſwerable for, as ſaid is: and that they take ſurety 
* from them, by proviſions and obligements to be inſert 
in their tacks, or otherwiſe by bond apart, in caſe there 


* others their hindes, cottars, and ſervants, who ſhall 


© ence in manner aforeſaid ; otherwiſe, that their tacks, 
* rentals, and whole intereſt, right, and poſſeſſion, ſhall 
de void and expire, iþſo fatto, as if they had never 


| © been 


© be no writ, that the ſaid tackſmen, rentallers, and all 


© live under them upon the ſaid lands, Thall give obedi- 
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CU. p. 58. < traveners, Ac. (g). — In an act, © Anent field con- 
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by,. as the ſufferers. To filence which, 
declara- 


de 


c 


© been granted; and that without any declarator, or fur- 
© ther proceſs, and then as now, and now as then, that 
they ſhall renounce. all right that they ſhall have there. 
© to, and ſhall remove themſelves without any warning; 
© and in caſe of failure, the landlords and others are to 
© charge and denounce them in manner aforeſaid, As 
© likewiſe that all magiſtrates of royal burrows take ſpecial 
care and notice, and be anſwerable, that the burgeſſes 
and inhabitants be obedient to the aforeſaid acts of par- 
< liament and council; and that they cauſe charge ſuch 
of them as they ſhall think fit, and are ſuſpected, to 
give bond and ſurety, as faid is: and for the magiſ- 
© trates own relief, in caſe they contravene, and if they 
© fail, to denounce them in manner aforeſaid : with cer- 
< tification that all maſters of families, landlords, and 
< magiſtrates of burghs, who ſhall not give punctual o- 
* bedience in manner above written, that they ſhall be 
liable to the ſaid pains and penalties due to the con- 


« yenticles,” in 1670, it is ordained, that no outed 
© miniſters who are not licenſed by the council, and no 
© other perſon not authorized or tollerate by the biſhop 
< of the dioceſe, preſume to preach, expound ſcripture, 
© or pray in any meeting, except in their own houſes and 
to thoſe of their wn family: and that none be pre- 
< ſent at any meeting without the family to which they 
belong, where any not licenſed, authorized nor tole- 
rate, as ſaid is, ſhall preach, expound ſcripture or pray: 
< declaring bereby, all ſuch as ſhall do in the contrary, 
5 tobe guilty of keeping conventicles; and that he or they, 

* | | | Who 
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declarations of indulgence were iſſued 


forth, 


wo ſhall fo preach, expound, or pray, within any 
© © houſe, ſhall be ſeized upon and impriſoned, till they 
« find caution, under the pain of five thouſand merks, 


not to do the like hereafter, or elſe enact themſelves 


© © to remove out of the kingdom, and never return with - 
out his majeſty's licence; and that every perſon who 
« ſhall be found to have been preſent at any ſuch meet- 
© ings, ſhall be, fotzes quotzes, fined, according to their 
c qualities, in the reſpective ſums following, and impri- 
© ſoned until they pay their fines, and farther, during the 
© councils pleaſure : viz, each man or woman, baving 
© land in heritage, liferent, or proper wadſet, to be fined 
© in a fourth part of his or her valued yearly rent ; each 
© tenant, labouring land, in twenty-five pounds . ; 
© each cottar, in twelve pounds Scots ; and each ſerving- 
* man, in a fourth part of his yearly fee. And where 
. merchants or tradeſmen do not belong to or reſide 
within burghs royal, that each merchant or chief 
« tradeſman be fined as a tenant; and each inferiour 
© tradeſman as a cottar. And if any of the perſons 
* abovementioned ſhall have their wives, or any of their 
children, living in family with them, preſent at any 
* ſuch meeting; they are therefore to be fined in the half 
* of the reſpective fines aforeſaid, conſideration heing had 
to their ſeveral qualities and conditions, And if the 
* maſter or miſtreſs of any family, where any ſuch meet- 
© ings ſhall be kept, be preſent within the houſe for the 
* time, they are to be fined in the double of what is to be 
. 0 by them, for being preſent at a houſe conventicle. 


— And whoſoever, without licence or authority 
| © aforeſaid, 
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130. 


(i) See 
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© aforeſaid, ſhall preach, expound ſcripture, or pray, 2 
© any meetings in the field, or in any houſe where ther: 
© be more perſons than the houſe contains, ſo as ſons 
© of them be without doors (which is hereby declare 
© to be a field conventicle), or who ſhall convocate any 
© number of people to theſe meetings, ſhall be pri 
© with death, and confiſcation of their goods, And it ii 
© hereby offered and aſſured, that if any of his majeſty 
© good ſubjects ſhall ſeize and ſecure the perſons of ary 
© whoſhalleither preach or pray at theſe field- meetings, u 
© convocate any perſons thereto, they ſhall, for every ſuc 
© perſon ſo ſeized and ſecured, have five hundred met 
© paid to them, for their reward, out of his majeſty 
© treaſury, by the commiſſioners thereof; and the ſu pi 
« ſeizers and aſſiſtants are indemniſied for any laught WW a 

© that ſhall be committed in the apprehending and {iſ 

© curing of them. And as to all heritors, and other, 
< who ſhall be preſent at any of theſe field-conventicle, if 
© it is declared, they are to be fined, zotres quoties, in thi 
© double of their reſpective fines appointed for houl-M 
© conventicles ; but, prejudice of any other puniſhmen 
© due to them, by law, as ſeditious perſons and diſtur-Wi 
< ers of the peace and quiet of the kirk and kin: 
«© dom (b).* Theſe were cruel laws indeed! an 
they were moſt barbarouſſy executed by Sir James Tu. 
ner, General Dalzael, the Highlanders, the Biſhops, ani 
State Clergy (i). —— * Thoſe who governed Scotiai 
under Charles II. in the latter part of his reign, ſan 
Mr. Mallet, with no leſs cruelty than impolicy, mal 
© the people of that country deſperate ; and then plu 
* dered, impriſoned or butchered them for the natural 
effects of ſuch deſpair. The beſt and worthieſt ma 
* c wen 
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| . were often the objects of their moſt unrelenting fury. 


Under the title of fanatics, or ſeditious, they affected 
to herd, and, of courſe, perſecuted whoever wiſhed 
© well to his country, or ventured to ſtand up in de- 
« fence of the laws and a legal government. I have 
© now in my hands the copy of a warrant, ſigned by King 
© Charles himſelf, for military execution upon them with - 
© out proceſs or conviction : and I know that the origi- 


nal is ftill kept in the ſecretary's office for that part of 
© the united kingdom (4). Oppreſſion, indeed, 
makes wiſe men mad: and ſuch oppreſſions as theſe, 
will account for and juſtify the inſurrections at Bothwell 
and Pentland ; and make us ready to wonder at the ſtu- 
pidity of a nation, who did not arm, as one man, againſt 
a government ſo unnatural and tyrannical. 


© If meant the bleſſing, he becomes the bane ; 
The wolf, not ſhepherd, of his ſubject flock ; 
To grind and tear, not ſhelter and protect; 
« Wide-waſting where he reigns: to ſuch a 
© prince, 
© Allegiance kept, were treaſon to mankind ; 
© And loyalty, revolt from virtue's law.” 
f | MALLETT. 


Monteſquieu has well expoſed the wretched policy of 
ſuch deteſtable proceedings, in the following manner: 
— © If we may reaſon without prejudice,” ſays he, 
© I know not but variety of religions may be uſeful in a 
© ſtate. It is obſerved, that the followers of a religion, 
* which is only tollerated, are generally more ſervicea- 


* ble to their country than thoſe who are of the eſta- 


© bliſhed 
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ciety; the more zealouſly they are obſerved, the 


wars. But do not let us take the thing wrong: 


5 thought the had the power in het hands. It was that 
© Egyptians; and which from them was communicated, 


and Chriſtians. In a word, it was the ſpirit of en. 
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© bliſhed religion: for being ſhut out from all honour, 
© and having no way to diſtinguiſh themſelves but hy 
© their opulence and wealth; they are naturally led t 
obtain thoſe advantages by their labour, and ſo to em. 
© brace the moſt painful employments in the ſociety, 
© Beſides, as all religions contain precepts uſeful to ſo. 


© better. Now what can be more likely to animate that 
« zeal, than the multiplicity of religions? They are 
* ſo many rivals that never ſpare one another's failings, 
© The jealouſy deſcends even to every private member: 
every one ſtands upon his guard, and is fearful of do. 
© ing any thing that may bring a ſcandal upon his ſech | 
© and expoſe it to the contempt and unforgiving cen- e 
© ſures of its adverſaries. Accordingly it has always WW 
© been obſerved, that a new ſect in a ſtate is the ſureſt 
© means of correcting all the abuſes of the old. It i; 
in vain to ſay that it is the prince's intereſt not to al. 
© low of variety of religions in his kingdom. Though 
© all the ſects in the world were to get together in it, he 
would not be at all prejudiced by it: for there is not 


© one but what preſcribes obedience, and preaches up 
< ſubmiſſion, I confeſs, hiſtories are full of hap 


vas not the diverſity of religions that occaſioned ack 
Wars; it was the untollerating ſpirit of that which 


© ſpirit of proſelytiſm which the Fews caught of the 


C © like an epidemical infection, both to the Mahometans 


+ t z which, in its progreſs, can be looked up- 


6 on 
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a diſ- 


on as nothing elſe but a total eclipſe of human reaſon; 
For, in ſhort, tho' there was nothing of inhumanity in 


ſorcing the conſciences of others; tho? it occaſioned none 
of thole ill effects which ſpring up from it by thouſands ; 
ea man muſt be a fool to offer at it. He that would have 


at me change my religion; does it, no doubt, becauſe he 
ce would not change his own if he were to be forced to 
„it: fo that he wonders I will not do a thing, which, 


perhaps, he would not do himſelf for the empire of the 
= univerſe (1). | 
s (Lit) Declarations of indulgence were iſſued by the 
Wcrown — and bills of comprehenſion framed for the appro- 
ation of parliament.) The act of Uniformity raiſed great 
lamours; and drew down many reproaches on the 
king. The declaration of Breda, and aſter- promiſes of 
Weaſe and liberty to tender conſciences, made by him, 
Were brought to remembrance; and contraſted with that 
Wrizorous law; To filence and ſatisfy, in ſome meaſure, 
he ſufferers z a declaration was publiſhed by his majeſ- 
ty, by the advice of his privy-council, dated, Dec. 26, 
1662; in which, after taking notice of the cenſures paſi- 
gd on his conduct in this and other matters, and endea- 
ouring to vindicate himſelf, he proceeds to ſay, We 
remember well the very words of our promiſes fran 
Breda we remember well the confirmations we 
have made of them ſince, upon ſeveral occaſions, in 
parliament ;z and as all theſe things are fill freſh in 
our memory, ſo we are till firm in our reſolution of 
performing them to the full. But it muſt not be won- 
dered at (ſince that parliament to which thoſe promiſes 
were made, in relation to an act, never thought fit to 
Vol. II. | K offer 


forth by the crown (LLL), by virtue of 


(/ Perſia A, 
Letters, vol, 
1. p. 39. 
1zmo. Lond. 


1736. 
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(m) See the © offer us any to that purpoſe (m), that, being ſo zeal- 


quotation 
from the] 
Journals, at 
the end of 
the note 
(ww), 


THE LIFE OP 


a diſpenfing power claimed by it, and 
| bills 


© ous as We are (and, by the grace of God, ſhall ever 
© be), for the maintenance of the true proteſtant reli- 
gion, finding it ſo ſhaken (not to ſay overthrown) as Wi © 1 
ve did, we ſhould give its eſtabliſhment the preceden- Wi © i 
© cy before matters of indulgence to diſſenters from it. 
© But that once done (as we hope it is ſufficiently by 
the bill of Uniformity), we are glad to lay hold on this 
© occaſion to renew unto all our ſubjects, concerned in 
© thoſe promiſes of indulgence by a true tenderneſs of 
* conſcience, this aſſurance : That as, in the firſt place, 
* we have been zealous to ſettle the uniformity of the 
church of England, in diſcipline, ceremony, and go- 
vernment, and ſhall ever conſtantly maintain it: fo, 
as for what concerns the penalties upon thoſe who 
(living peaceably) do not conform thereunto, through 
* ſcruple and tenderneſs of miſguided conſcience ; but, 
* modeſtly and without ſcandal, perform their devotions 
© in their own way: we ſhall make it our ſpecial care, 
© ſo far as in us lies, without invading the freedom of 

© parliament, to incline their wiſdom, at this approach- 

© ing ſeſſions, to concur with us in making ſome ſuch 

© act, for that purpoſe, as may enable us to exerciſe, 

with a more univerſal ſatisfaCtion, that power of diſ- 

« penſing which we conceive to be inherent in us. Not 

© can we doubt of their chearful co-operating with u 

in a thing wherein we do conceive ourſelves ſo far en- 

gaged, both in honour, and in what we owe to the 

peace of our dominions, which we profeſs we can 

never think ſecure whilſt there ſhall be a colour {ct 

"to 


\ 
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bills of comprehenſion were projected, 
by 


© to the malicious and diſaffected to inflame the minds 
© of ſo many multitudes upon the ſcore of conſcience, 
« with deſpair of ever obtaining any effect of our pro- 
© miſes for their eaſe. — As we ſhall always accord- 
ing to juſtice retain, ſo we think it may become us to 
« avow to the world, a due ſenſe we have of the greateſt 
© part of our roman catholick ſubjects of this kingdom 
© having deſerved well from our royal father of bleſſed 
memory, and from us, and even from the proteſtant 
« religion itſelf, in adhering to us, with their lives and 
© fortunes, for the maintenance of our crown, in the 
religion eſtabliſhed, againſt thoſe who, under the name 
© of zealous proteſtants, employed both fire and ſword 
© to overthrow them both. We ſhall with as much free- 
dom profeſs unto the world, that it is not in our ins 
* tention to exclude our roman catholick ſubjects, who 
© have ſo demeaned themſelves, from all ſhare in the be- 


© nefit of ſuch an act, as, in purſuance of our promiſes, 
© the wiſdom of our parliament ſhall think fit to offer 
© unto us for the eaſe of tender conſciences. It might 
* appear no leſs than injuſtice, that thoſe who deſerved 
© well, and continued fo to do, ſhould be denied ſome 
© part of that mercy which we have obliged ourſelf to 
© afford to ten times the number of ſuch who have not 


done ſo (n). They are cautioned, however, 


againſt the preſumption to hope for a toleration of 
their profeſſion. But the houſe of commons on their 
meeting, averſe to all methods of lenity, in an addreſs 
to the king, declaring it to be their opinion, that it 
is in no ſort adviſeable that there be any indulgence to 

K 2 © ſuch 


I 31 


(n) Ken- 
net's Reg ſ- 
ter, p. 8 50. 


132 
400 Jour- 

nal, 27 Feb. 

1662. 


public worſhip were allowed, but only an indulgence in 
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by the friends of moderation and hu- 
manity, 


© ſuch perſons as preſume to diſſent from the act of U- 
© niformity (), his majeſty acquieſced, and perſecution 
was more triumphant. After the baniſhment of 
Clarendon, the great promoter of the barbarous laws on 
account of religion; Shafteſbury, Chfford, and Bucking- 
ham, who, together with Arlington and Lauderdale, 
made up what was called the cabal, took the lead. 
Theſe men, though for the moſt part unprincipled and 
abandoned, had ſenſe enough to ſee the iniquity of the 
laws in being, and the folly of executing them. By 
their inſtigation another declaration was publiſhed, 
March 15, 167, in which, after mention being made 
of the fruitleſneſs of twelve years rigour, his majeſty 
declares it to be his will and pleaſure, that the execu- 
© tion of all and all manner of penal laws, in matters 
* eccleſiaſtical, againſt whatſoever ſort of non-conform- 


© iſts or recuſants, be immediately ſuſpended ; and that 
© allowance would be granted of a ſufficient number of 
places, in all parts of the kingdom, for the uſe of ſuch 
© as do not conform to the Church of England, to meet 
© and aſſemble in, in order to their public worſhip and 
© devotion,” The recuſants of the roman catholic reli- 
ligion were, however, excepted ; to whom no places of 


X * * * * * A La * A A * A A A A * 


the common exemption from the execution of the pe- 

nal laws, and the exerciſe of their worſhip in their pri- 
vate houſes only. 8 

An indulgence likewiſe was iſſued out in Scotland, Sept. 

3, 1672. Nr. Locke tells us, © the biſhops took 

ſo great an offence at this declaration, that they gave 

ia Z . 6 the 
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manity, for the approbation of the par- 
liament, 
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the alarm of popery through the whole nation; and, 
© by their emiſſaries, the clergy (who, by the contexture 
© and ſubordination of their government, and their be- 
© ing poſted in every pariſh, have the advantage of a 
quick diſperſing their orders, and a ſudden and uni- 
« yerſal infinuation of whatever they pleaſe), raiſed ſuch 
* a cry, that thoſe good and ſober men, who had really 
© long feared the increaſe and continuance popery had 
© hitherto received, began to believe the biſhops 
« were In earneſt, their eyes open though late, and there- 
fore joined heartily with them; ſo that, at the next 
© meeting of parliament, the proteſtant intereſt was run 
* ſo high, as an act came up from the commons to the 
© houſe of lords in favour of the diſſenting proteſtants, 
© and had paſſed the lords but for want of time: be- 
* ſides, another excellent act paſſed the royal aſſent, for 
the excluding all papiſts from office; in oppoſition of 
* which the Lord Treaſurer C:ord fell, and yet to pre- 
F yent his ruin this ſeſſions had the ſpeedier end. Not- 
* withſtanding the biſhops attained their ends, the decla- 
ration being cancelled, and the great ſeal being broken off 
© from it; the parliament having paſſed no act in favour 
ol the diſſenters, and yet the ſenſe of both houſes ſuf- 
© ficiently declared againſt all indulgence but by act of 
© parliament, Having got this point, they uſed it at 
* firſt with ſeeming moderation; there were no general 
directions given for perſecuting the non-conformiſts, 
© but here and there ſome of the moſt confiding juſtices 
* were made uſe of to try how they could revive the old 
* proſecution : for as yet the zeal raiſed againſt the pa- 
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of Quality, 
inTorbuck's 
Parliament - 
ary Debates, 
vol. l, P · 78. 


P · 15. 


099 Tour. 
nai, Sth 
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1972, 
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liament : —— all which were, through 
various 


© piſts was ſo great, that the worthieſt and the ſobereſt 
© of the epiſcopal party thought it neceſſary to unite with 
© the diſſenting proteſtants, and not to divide their party 
* when all their forces were little enough (p).“ It ap- 
pears, indeed, by Grey's Parliamentary Debates, that 
this declaration was warmly debated and greatly oppoſed 
in the houſe; even by ſuch as were foes to perſecution, on 
account of the diſpenſing power on which it was found- 
ed. Mr. Powle would comply with the king to do, 
© in a legal way, as now the declaration did in an ille- 
gal. — He conceived, if the king can diſpenſe with 
© all penal laws; he may diſpenſe with all laws with a 
non obſſante.— The conſequence of this,“ ſaid he, 
© is direful: the king, by this, may change religion as 
© he pleaſes : we are confident of him, but know not 
* what ſucceſſion may be ().“ The majority of the 
houſe, being of like ſentiments, concurred in an ad- 
dreſs, Feb. 14th following; in which they ſay, © we 
find ourſelves bound in duty to inform your majeſty, 
© that penal ſtatutes, in matters eccleſiaſtical, cannot 
be ſuſpended but by act of parliament.” — The king 
was not well pleaſed with this addreſs, but ſeemed 
to inſiſt on his diſpenſing power. The commons, 
notwithſtanding, being fixed; and a ſupply for his ma- 
jeſty under conſideration; he at length told both 
houſes, that if there was any fcruple remained yet 
with them, concerning the ſuſpenſion of penal laws; 
he faithfully promiſed them, that what had been done 
in that particular, ſhould not, for the future, be drawn 
© into conſequence or example ().“ Thus was the in- 
dulgence quaſhed. But as the commons now were 
287... . ; not 
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various cauſes, rendered ineffectual for 


the 


not averſe to a legal toleration, they © reſolved, upon 
© the queſtion, nemine contradicente, that a bill be brought 
© in for the eaſe of his majeſty's ſubjects that are diſſent- 
© ers, in matters of religion, from the Church of Eng- 
land (r).“ A bill, after long deliberation, was framed ; 
and being read, it was reſolved, 19th March, 1672, 
O. S. © that the bill do paſs; and Mr. Powle was to car- 
« ry up the bill to the lords (s).* The lords propoſed 
ſome amendments ; and conferences were held between 
the houſes : but it came to nothing. In 1680, the lords 
and commons paſled a bill, intitled, An act for the re- 
« peal of a ſtatute made in the 25th year of Queen Eli- 
© zabcth, in order to give eaſe to the diſſenters (z);* but 
the court, being mad againſt them for their adherence to 
the intereſt of their country and their aCtivity in op- 
poſing the deſtructive ſchemes then on foot, by an al- 
moſt unheard-of trick, got the bill ſtole from the table, 
when it was, in courſe, to have received the royal aſ- 
ſent. This was taken notice of, in the next parliament, 
by many very conſiderable members; and, among others, 
by Sir William Jones, who ſaid, * This matter deſerves 
© material conſideration; whether in reſpect of the loſs 
* of the bill, or the ſhaking the very conſtitution of par- 
© liament, The bill that is loſt,” continued he, is of 
© great moment; and of great uſe to ſecure the country, 
© and, perhaps, their lives too, in the time of a popiſh 
ſucceſſor. "Thoſe men that hindered the paſſing that 
* bill, had a proſpect of that; and if it be ſent up again, 
ve are like to meet with great oppoſition. But be the 
K 4 | © bill 
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the purpoſes intended. During theſe 


(2) Grey's 
Pariiament- 
ary Debates, 
vol. viii. p. 
300 


(x) Jour- 
nal, 25 


Mar. 1681. 


tranſ. 


$ bill what it will, the precedent is of the higheſt conſe- 


* quence, The king has his negative to all bills; but 


I never knew that the clerk of the parliament had a 
negative, if he laid it aſide, or not. But conſider, if 
we ſend up many good bills, if this be not ſearched in- 
* to, we may be deprived of them. No man, that knows 
law or hiſtory, but can tell, that to bills grateful and 
* popular the king gives his conſent; but if this way be 
* found out, that bills ſhall be thrown by, it may be 
© hereaſter ſaid, they were forgotten and laid by; and 
c ſo we ſhall never know whether the king would pals 
t them or not, If this be ſuffered, it is in vain to ſpend 
time here, and it will be a great matter to find time to 
* redreſs it. I move, therefore, that a meſſage be ſent to 
© the lords for a conference, that ſome way may be found 


© out to give us ſatisfaction in this great matter (u). 


A meſlage, accordingly, was reſolved to be ſent to the 
lords, to deſire a conference; and a committee appoint- 
ed, to conſider of and prepare the ſubject-matter to be 
offered at the ſaid conference (x). But this, and every 
other thing in agitation in the houſe, was ſoon put an 


end to by the ſudden diſſolution of the parliament, Af- 


ter this, the penal laws, againſt the diſſenters, were ex- 
ecuted in their full rigour. As to the bills of Compre- 
henſion, mentioned in the text, theſe were projected by 
Bridgman and Hale, aſſiſted by Tillotſon, Stilling fleet, 
and Burton, on the one hand; and by Bates, Manton, 
and Baxter, on the other. Their deſign was, by alte- 


rations and amendments, to take in as many as poſſible 


into the eſtabliſhment, and give a toleration to all rh 75 
f ** 
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tranſactions, the attention of the nation 
was drawn to the Popiſh Plot (MMM), 
diſco- 


who remained unſatisfied. But though more than one 
attempt was made; and times, under this reign, greatly 
varied; nothing was done to any purpoſe, through the 
zcal and bigottry of ſome of the eceleſiaſtics, who were 
alarmed at the leaſt talk of ſuch matters ( y). 

= (mum) The attention of the nation was drawn to the 
8 P:pi/b Plat.) Never any thing made more noiſe than this 
affair: never any thing, perhaps, in the opinion of ſome 
perſons, had leſs foundatio That I may be im- 
partial, I will, however, conſider the evidence for and 
@ avainlſt it with all the care that is in my power. 
The Popiſh Plot, it is to be obſerved, was founded, 

© chiefly, on the teſtimony of Titus Oats ; though after= 
E wards ſupported by that of ſeveral other perſons. Now 
W if he himſelf was a man unworthy of belief, or the teſ- 
timony given by him falſe or incredible, it is very cer- 

tain, no regard ought to have been paid unto him, 

1. Oats himſelf was a bad man. Inſincerity, in the 
S profeſſion of religion, is a proof of this: and Qats's in- 
lincerity is allowed by himſelf, and, as far as appears, 
without bluſhing, at the bar of the houſe of lords. In 


* the year (76), ſays he, © I was admitted into the 


ſervice of the Duke of Norfolk, as chaplain in his 
* houſe z and there I came acquainted with one Bing, 
* that was a prieſt in the houſe. And being acquainted 
* with him, there came one Kemiſb very often to viſit him, 
* and one Hingleton; who told me, that I ſhould find that 
* the proteſtant religion was upon its laſt leggs z and that 
it would become me, ang all men of my coat (for then 

| + I pro- 
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(z) Staf- 
ford's Tryal, 
p. 25 fol. 
London, 
1680-1. 


(3 Vol. Ts 
p. 428. : 


not for my turn neither; for, my lords, my deſign wa 


their arguments: and, my lords, after that I had th 
acknowledged my conviction, I defired to be recon- 
© ciled; and, accordingly, on Af Wedneſday, 167; 


on him to change his religion, and to go over to th 
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diſcovered by Oates, and ſupported, as it 


C 


wa 

Wa; 
I profeſſed myſelf a miniſter of the Church of Englan th 
© to haſten betimes home to the Church of Rome. My 6 te 
© lords, having had ſtrong ſuſpicions for ſome years be. 6 an 
fore, of the great and apparent growth of popery, „ 


« ſatisfy my curioſity, I pretended ſome doubts in ny 
* mind. My lords, after ſome time had paſſed over, 
© and I had had ſome converſation with theſe men, | 
found they were not men for my turn; becauſe, bein 
regular men, they were not men who had any gret 
degree of learning. Afterwards, my lords, I met with 
one Hutchinſon : I found him a ſaintlike man, or on 
that was religious for religions fake : and him I foun| 


© to deal with their caſuiſts, that is, thoſe of the ſociety, 
After that I had obtained the favour from him to hat 
© ſome conference with one of the fociety, I found 
© they were the men for my turn; becauſe I fou 
© they were the cunning politick men, and the mea 
© that could ſatisfy me. After that T had had fone 
* difcourfe with them, I pretended to be convinced by 


I was reconciled (z). Burnet ſays, upon aſi 
ing Oates, * What were the arguments that prevailel 


Church of Rome? he flood up, and laid his hand up- 
© on his breaſt, and faid, God, and his holy angel 
„knew, that he had never changed; but that he had 
gone among them on purpoſe to betray them (a). 


And, if he may be believed, betray them he did: tor, 
So RS $ the 
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was ſuppoſed, by Coleman's letters, and 
the 


the jeſuits having given him ten pounds to carry let- 
© ters to Madrid; he, by the way, broke up the letters, 
© and afterwards revealed their contents (b).' —— © He 
* was moreover, according to Burnet, proud and ill- 
* natured ; haughty, but ignorant. — He was once pre- 
© ſented for perjury : but he got to be chaplain to one of 
his majeſty's ſhips, from which he was diſmiſſed upon 
© complaint of ſome unnatural practices, not to be 
named.“ A very hopeful evidence, truly! Lord 
Stafford, in his defence, obſerved, that any man that 


© it be that he ſo pretends, and diſſembles with God Al- 
F mighty, which he muſt do to a great height in receiv- 
© ing that ſacrament, which is, by your lordſhips and the 
© houſe of commons, declared to be groſs idolatry, is not 
© eaſily to be eſteemed a witneſs, I appeal to your lord- 
* ſhips, to the houſe of commons, and every body, whe- 
© ther ſuch a fellow, that will abhor his religion, let 
* him do it for any ends in the world, be a man to be 
* credited ; and eſpecially engaging in ſuch a way, to 
© ſuch an heighth, in that which his conſcience tells him 
* is idolatrous, is not a perjured fellow, and no com- 
* pleat witneſs? No Chriſtian; but a deyil, and a wit- 
* neſs for the devil (c).“ 

2. Oates's narrative is abſolutely incredible. Can it 
be ſuppoſed that letters containing treaſon, high treaſon, 
ſhould be intruſted to a new convert? That jeſuits 
would ſubſcribe their names to letters of ſuch a nature 
in his preſence, and permit him to ſee and read-them ? 
That they ſhould tell him, they would not let the 

| $ Black 


© ſhall pretend himſelf to be a papiſt, for what end ſoever 
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(5) Narra- 


tive of the 
Plot, p. 2. 
fol. Lond. 


1679. 


P · 


(e) Tryal, 
128. 
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ſwallowing tranſubſtantiation, whocanbelieve theſe things 
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the murder of Sir Edmondbury Godfrey, 
It 


© Black Baſtard go to his grave in peace (meaning the 
King of England); for that he had cheated them ſo 
© often, and that now they were reſolved to be ſerved 
* ſo no more; and that the duke's paſſport was ready, 
© whenever he ſhould appear to fail them?“ Is it cre. 
dible that the fathers of Sz, Omers ſhould direct ſuch : 
man to compoſe letters for them, and ſign them when 
compoſed, praying the Exgliſb jeſuits to proſecute their 
« defign in taking away the king; and if his royal high- 
* neſs ſhould not comply with them, to diſpatch him 
© too: for they did fear, that never any of the Starts Wil 
© were men for the effecting any of their ends and pur- " 
© poſes? — Will any reaſonable man imagine, that 
a provincial of jeſuits would own, to ſuch a one, that 
they employed perſons to burn the City of Londin, 
and to plunder during the flames? That they would 
communicate to him a plan for firing Hęſiminſter, Way- 
ping, Tooly-Street, Barnaby-Street, and St. Thomas Apoſ- 
tles? A man, one would think, muſt be capable of 5 


which are contained in Oates's narrative, and ſworn by 
him with all ſolemnity! But ſomething rather more 
ſurprizing follows: Oates being thus intruſted, Oates 
having the lives of numbers at his mercy, was yet very 
ill treated by the provincial himſelf, Hear his account 
of the matter, When the provincial ſaw the de- 
* ponent [Oates], he aſked him, With what face he could 
© look upon him, ſince he had played ſuch a treacherous 
* trick with them? and ſtruck the deponent three 
t blows with his ſtick, and a box on the ear; and _ 

: * ec 
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It was an intricate affair, attended with 
impro- 


ed him with being with the king, and a miniſter with 
him, whom he ſuſpected to have informed the king of. 
thoſe things: becauſe that Bedrngfield had related, in 
a letter to Blundel, that the Duke of York had related 
ſome ſuch thing to him; and did therefore judge that 
it muſt be the deponent that muſt have been drawn in 
by ſome perſons to the ſame, But at laſt the provin- 
cial told the deponent, that he was willing to be recon» 

ciled to him, if he would diſcover what the parſon was, 


his name, and place of abode ; to the end they might 

be ſecure of him ; and were reſolved to kill him. And 

in the mean time the deponent was ordered to make 

himſelf ready to go beyond the ſeas within fourteen 

days, as he, the provincial ſaid, (4).* I obſerve farther, © A 
at though the ſentence paſſed on Oates by the judges, | 
W the latter part of this reign, was adjudged in parlia- 
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_ Went, after the Revolution, to be unprecedented, cruel, 
: nd illegal; yet, after debate, a clauſe was inſerted 
| the bill for reverſing the judgments given againſt him, 


that, until the ſaid matters, for which the ſaid Oates 

was convicted of perjury, be heard and determined in 
parliament, that the ſaid Oates ſhall not be received in 

any court, matter, or cauſe whatſoever, to be a wit- 

neſs, or give any evidence; any thing in this act, in 

any wiſe, contained to the contrary notwithitand= 

ing (e).“ What is this, but declaring him perjured? (ey Tor- 
id what ſtreſs can be laid on the teſtimony of ſuch a Þu<&'s Pa 


14 Hamentary 
0 an? | | Debates,- 

| 188 | | vol. ii. p. 
- 3. Nor were the other principal evidences much bet- 45h, 


r men, or deſerving of more credit, Bedlow, by his 
own 
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(f) Burnet, 
vol. 1. P · 


450. 


(x) Lond, 
fol. 1679. 


improbabilities of many kinds; but be. 
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lieved, 


own confeſſion, had ſworn falſely ; and was told by 
ld, a worthy and antient judge, that he was a per. 
« jured man, and ought to come no more into courts, 
© but to go home and repent (f).* Indeed he muſt have 
been truly Oates's fellow, if we may credit his own ac. 
count, In the title page of his © Narrative of the Plot 
© for burning and deſtroying the Cities of London and 
* Weſtminſter,” he ſtyles himſelf one of the popiſh com- 
mittee for carrying on ſuch fires (g). In the book itſelf 
we have the following paragraphs : © In the month « 
June, 1676, it was my fortune to be at Paris, at the 
© Engliſh convent of Benedictine Monks, with whom | 
< had much ingratiated myſelf ; ſo that at that time they 
© repoſed an entire confidence in me, as a fit inftrumen: 
for their purpoſes. Amongſt other diſcourſes that hay- 
opened there about the great buſineſs, which they and 
© others were then moſt vigorouſly carrying on, vix. t 
« ſubvert the proteſtant religion, and introduce popery 
© into England; they fell to debate the ſeveral way: 
© and means preparatory thereunto, and what might be 
the beſt expedients to facilitate and accompliſh th: 
© ſame: and as they did nothing without correſpondenc: 
© and communication of counſels from their fellow con- 
ſpirators in England; ſo ſome or one of them produce 
< ſeveral letters from London, wherein were divers pati. 
© culars relating to the firing of the City and Suburbs d 
London, and other cities and eminent towns in Englant 
« which was then and at all times concluded and agree 
© to, by them, to be the chief way and almoſt on) 
© means in their power, whereby to plain the way fd 
© their defign : for they were unanimouſly of opinion, 

Kat * 
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lieved, notwithſtanding, by the wiſeſt 
and 


that it was abſolutely neceſſary to weaken and ruin the 
ſaid city of London, ere they could bring any of their 
other contrivances to perfection. After this diſ- 
courſe, they at laſt proceeded to aſk me, whether I 
would be aſſiſtant to them in carrying on that buſineſs, 
as I had been in the other great concern; this being 
one of the beſt expedients to ripen and puſh on that? 
To which I readily ſeemed to aſſent; aſſuring them, 
that I could and would do more therein than any other 
could : magnifying what intimate knowledge I had of 
all parts of London, and ſome other great trading ci- 
ties; which did capacitate me to effect ſuch a buſineſs 
more certainly and ſecurely than another. In fine, 
© they were extreamly ſatisfied ; and told me, that when 
I came to England I ſhould be joined as an aſſiſtant to 
Father Gifford, for proſecuting the ſaid affair, 
In ſhort, for near a twelvemonth before I came in to 
make a diſcovery, I had been employed to uſe all arts, 
* and endeavours, to carry on this deſign of firing the 
City of London, and other places about it; and the 
* order and conduct of it, how, and where, to ſet my 
e fires, was left chiefly to my management; but with 
this limitation, that the jeſuits, who were the maſter 
* incendiaries, and my employers, were to ſee and in- 
* ſpect how far and how ſure I had laid my combuſtibles 
* and fewel ; which, accordingly, they did (5). —— (0) 14. p. 2. 
This, I preſume, is ſufficient for Bedlze's character. 

4. Dugdale, Turberville, Smith, and the Iriſh evi- 
dences, were little better than knights of the poſt ; 
ready 
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(i) See 
Colledge's 
Tryal ; and 
Burnet, p. 
504 506. 


Y Hume's 
Hiſtory of 
Great Bri- 
tain, vol. ii, 


d. 232, 


ready to atteſt any thing, or every thing, in order to 
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and beſt part of the nation. Many 8 fuf 
ſuffered WY 


obtain money to ſupport themſelves in their vices (i). 
5. It is alledged, that Colemat?'s letters alone are ſuf- 
ficient to deſtroy all the credit of Oates's narrative, 


For how could ſo long a train of correſpondence be 
carried on by a man ſo much truſted by the party; and 
© yet no traces of inſurrections, if really intended, of 
© fires, maſſacres, aſſaſſinations; invaſions, be ever diſ- 
© covered in any ſingle paſſage of theſe letters (4)? 
6. It is ſaid, that it ſeems utterly improbable 
that Sir Edmondbury Godfrey was murdered by the 
papiſts; though it was ſworn, believed, and ſome of 
that perſuaſion were executed for the concern they were 
ſuppoſed to have had in it. © Theſe religioniſts 
© ſthe papiſts] could not be engaged to commit that 
crime from policy, in order to deter other magiſtrates 
from acting againſt them. Godfrey's fate was no way 
capable of producing that effect, unleſs it were. pub. 
© lickly known that the catholicks were his murtherers; 
© an opinion which, it was eaſy to foreſee, muſt prove 
© the ruin of their party. Beſides, how many magil- 
© trates, during more than a century, had acted in the 
«* moſt violent manner againſt them, without its being 
ever ſuſpected that any one had been cut off by aſſaſ- 
© ſination ? Such jealous times as the preſent were, 
© ſurely, ill fitted for beginning theſe dangerous expeti- 
ments. Shall we, therefore, ſay that the catholic 
were puſhed on, not by policy, but by blind revenge 
© againſt Godfrey? But Godfrey had given them little 


-. 6 
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| fuffered for it, proteſting their inno- 
1 cency 


or no oecaſion of offence in taking Oates's evidence. 
His part was meerly an act of form, belonging to his 
office; nor could he, or any man in his ſtation, poſ- 
| ſibly refuſe i it. In the reſt of his conduct he lived on 
good terms with the catholics, and was far from diſtin- 
 guiſhing himſelf by his ſeverity againſt that ſect. It 
is certain that he had contracted an intimacy with 
Coleman; and took care to inform his friend of the 
danger to which, by reaſon of Oate?'s evidence; he was 
at preſent expoſed. — 
contented to remain for ever ignorant of the actors in 
 Grdfrey's murder; and only pronounce, in general, 


one way or other, with the popiſh plot. Any man, 


ſuch à city as London, have many enemies, of whom 


ſtanding all the pretended appearances to the contraty, 
to ſuſpect that he fell by his own hands (J).“ 


7: All the petſons, who ſuffered fof the plot, pro- 
his feems unaccountable upon any principles of hu- 
odern goth, on the ſuppoſition that they were guilty 
bet, that not only prieſts, but a nobleman, gentlemen, 


nd perſons in low ſtations. of life, all, uniformly, de- 
ied the facts for which they were ce 


Va 3 . 


We muſt, therefore, be 


that that event, in all likelihood, had no connexion, 
eſpecially ſo active a migiſtrate as Godfrey, might, in 


his friends and family had no ſuſpicion. He was a 
' melancholy man; and there is ſome reaſon, notwith- 


eſted their innocency to the laſt moment of their lives. 
an nature; and is not to be paralleled in antient or 


of the crimes for which they died, We ate to remem- 
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cency in their laſt moments. All this 
| had 


Let us now ſee what is faid on the other fide of the 
queſtion. — And, 

1. With regard to the character of the Ates! it 
is replied, * That though theſe mens evidence might 
not have been credited in other cafes; yet, it is fit to 
< conſider witneſſes in civil and criminal caſes, In civil 
© caſes, men may make elections of what witneſſes they 

« pleaſe ; and tis their fault if they make not uſe of men 
© of known integrity and repute, that more credit may 
© be given to their evidence: and the end of civil adi 
© ons and contracts is, that they may be known, But 
< immoral and wicked actions are deeds of darkneſs, 
© andcontrived ſo as they may not be known; ſo that the 
© knowledge of them comes to, paſs either from acci- 
dent, or from the conſpirators themſelves : as if only 
© one man ſees a murtherer, or thief, kill;or-rob another; 
© if his teſtimony ſhall not be taken becauſe otherwiſe 
© an ill man, multitudes of murthers and thefts might 

© paſs unpuniſhed. So if Cicero, when Fulvia firſt dil. 
covered Catiline's conſpiracy to him, had told her, ſhe 
© was a whore, and no credit could be given to any 
< thing ſhe faid ; Rome might have been in flame, a 
Landon was; and all the ſenators throats might have 


© been cut. But admit, no credit could be given to 


© any or all theſe mens teſtimonies, who wete all roman 
* catholics ; I would know what objection could be 
© made againſt Mr. Jeniſen (a gentleman of birth and 

* quality), who gave no evidence at Jreland's, II ali 


© man's, Pickering's, or Groves tryals; and changed his 
religion 


* 
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had no effect: but the nation, being 
alarmed 


religion when he heard that Ireland, who was his fa- 
thers confeſſor at his death, denied he was in town, 


but in Staffordſhire, when Oates and Groves's maid ſaid 
he was in London in Auguſt, 1678, and printed it, and 


trial, in open parliament depoſed, that Treland told 
him, there was but one ſtood in the way, and that it 
was an eaſy thing to poyſon the king ; and that Sir 
George Wakeman might eaſily, and opportunely do it: 
and that in Augn/?, 1678 (when Treland, at his death, 

declared he was in Staffordſhire), Ireland told Mr, Je- 

niſon, in London, when he was newly returned from 
Hindſar, how eaſily the king might be taken off; and 
aſced Mr. Jeniſon, if he would be one of tho who 
ſhould go to Windſor, and affiſt at the taking off the 
king, and proffered Mr, Jeniſon to remit 2001. which 
he owed Ireland, if he would. Then Ireland aſked, 
if he knew any ſtout Jriſßmen? who anſwered, he 
knew Captain Levallion, Mr. Kerney, Brohal, Fad 
IWilſon, Ireland told him, he knew Levallion and Wil- 
ſon; and then Treland aſked him, if he would go with 
them, and aſſiſt them in taking off the king? After 
this, Ireland told Mr. Feniſon, he was going to the 


would be; and that he wanted 80 l. which he deſired 
Mr. Jeniſon to return him. Mr. Jeniſen further de- 


be poled, that his brother, Mr. Thomas Feniſon (a jeſuit), 
nd lajd, if C. R. will not be R. C. which he interpreted 
t- to be, Si Carolus Rex non eſſet Rex catholicus, non diu 
„et Rex Carolus; and that it was no great ſin to take 
08 


L 2 © him 


the reaſons of it; and alſo at my Lord Stafford's 


club, where Mr. Coleman, Mr. Levallion, and Kerney 
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alarmed with the fears of what they 
imagined 


* him off, Mr. Jeniſon deſiring a new commiſſion in the 
© new-raifed army, his brother told him, he would pro- 
cure him one from the Duke of York; and that there 
* was another army to be raiſed, but this was not to be 
Still the king was taken off: and this I ſay, that about 
this time there was a general rumour of a page being 
killed upon a couch in the night, at Windſor, where 
© the king was laid but a little before; and that the king, 
upon the fright of it, came next morning to London; and 
that it was Prince Rupert who, with much importuni- 
© ty, got the king (having been drinking hard before) 
© from the couch, and put him to bed; and that the page, 
© who was killed aſleep upon the couch, was wrapt u 
© in the cloak the king was in (m). 

2. However incredible Oates's narrative, at this dil. 
tance of time, may ſeem; the plot, diſcovered by him, 
was believed by men of the firſt diſtinction then, 
and, in conſequence thereof, thoſe who were convicted 
of being concerned in it were deemed to have ſuffered 
with juſtice, by the moſt reſpectable perſonages of th: 
kingdom. Sir William Temple writes, I never fav 
greater diſturbances at home, than had been ràiſed by 
© the plot, and the purſuit of it in the parliament; and 
© obſerved, that though it was generally believed by bot 
© houſes, by city and country, by clergy and laity ; yes 
© when I talked with ſome of my friends in private, wh 
* ought beſt to know the bottom of it, they only cor- 
© cluded that it was yet myſterious ; that they could no 
« ſay the king believed it; but, however, that the parliz 
ment and nation were ſo generally and ſtrongly poſſe 
© ed with it, that it muſt of neceſſity be purſued as if i 


© were true, whether it was ſo or no (n). Af. 
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Iimagined was about to befal them, and 
being 


n Sydney, in a letter to Henry Saville, ſays, On Fri- 
ay laſt Harcourt, M hitebread, and three other prieſts, 
were, at the Old Baih, found guilty of the plot, and 
condemned as traytors. On Saturday the like ſentence 
paſſed upon Langhorne. The tryals were in all reſpects fair, 
even by the confeſſion of the adverſaries. The arraigned 
perſons placed all the hopes of their defence upon the inva- 
lidating Oates's teſtimony; to which end they had about 
16 witneſſes ſent from 87. Omers, to aſſert, that they 
had ſeen him every day in May and June was a 
twelvemonth at St. Omers, and conſequently he could 
not be here as he doth aſſert; but as three of them, 
having been apprehended by Sir Will. Waller, at their 
firſt coming, told him they were come to be witneſſes ; 
and being aſked, what they were to witneſs ? they 
laid, they muſt know that from their ſuperiors : it 
did plainly appear at the tryal, that -they were rea- 
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h: dy to ſay whatever they were bid; and Oates did 
2 plainly prove, by a knight and two of his ſervants, 
by two proteſtant parſons, a popiſh prieſt, and ſome 


others, that he was here at that time; fo as his teſti- 

mony was taken without diſpute. This is a danger- 

ous leading caſe for the lords in the Tower, whoſe 

principal hopes were to invalidate the teſtimony of 

Oates, Bedlve, and Dugdale; all which being confirmed 

by the judgment of a jury, in the face of all London, 

eannot be queſtioned (o).“ And Lord Chief Juſ- Ro 5 
ce Scroggs, fhough a court tool, declared from the 4 870 
ench, on the jury's finding Green, Berry, and Hill, 8 
fly, © that if he had been one with them, he would 

have found the ſame verdict; and if,” ſaid he, it 

were the laſt word I were to ſpeak in this world, 1 
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- © fied, by the proofs they had heard, that there is, and 
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being in great dread of what might 
hereafter 


* ſhould have pronounced them guilty (p). We 
find, moreover, that it was reſolved, nemine contradicente, 
by the houſe of commons, * that they were fully ſatiſ. 


for divers years laſt paſt had been, a horrid and tres. 
© ſonable plot and conſpiracy, contrived and carried on 
© by thoſe of the popiſh religion, for the murdering his 
* majeſty's ſacred perſon; and for ſubverting the pro- 
© teſtant religion, and the antient and well-cftabliſh. 
* ed government of this kingdom (). The lords con- 
curred in the ſame vote, unanimouſly, the next day, 
At the tryal of Lord Stafford, after a full examination 
of the evidence, and an able defence made by his lord- 
ſhip, Sir J/*lliam Jones, one of the managers for the 
commons, ſaid, My lords, I think I may take leave to 
« ſay, that the plot, in general, hath been ſufficiently 
proved. And if we conſider what hath been provel 
« at former tryals (upon which many of the offender 
© and traytogs have been executed), what hath been 
* publiſhed in print, and, above all, Coleman's letters, 
« written all with his own hand, and for that reaſon im- 
< poſſible to be falſified ; we may juſtly conclude, there 
*is not a man in England, of any underſtanding, but 
* muſt be fully convinced of the truth of the plot Ut 
general. I ſhall ſpare to mention the reſolutions and 
« declarations of two parliaments, and of both houſe 
in thoſe two parliaments without (as I remember), 
© one difſenting voice, exprefling their full ſatisfaction 
of the reality of the plot; ſo that, I think, now non! 
remain that do pretend not to believe it, but two 7 


CHARLES THE SECOND. 
hereafter | happen, caſt about for the 


means 


© of perſons, the one thoſe that were the conſpirators 
© in it, and the other thoſe that wiſhed it had ſucceeded 
« and defire it may ſo ftill (r).“ — Were all theſe per- 

ſons wholly miſtaken ? 

It is admitted, that there are no clear traces of 
inſurrections, fires, maſſacres, invaſions, or aſſaſſinati - 
ons, in Coleman's letters, as far as appears from what 
were publiſhed, But what is the meaning of the ex- 
preſſions I have before quoted, We are about a great 
work, no leſs than the converſion of three king- 
« doms, and the total and utter ſubverſion and ſubduing 
© of that peſlilent hereſie which has domineered over 
© great part of this Northern world a long time; there 
© never was ſuch hopes of ſucceſs ſince the death of 
Q. Mary(s)?” What the meaning of Coleman, in 
writing to the pope's nuncio, that they had in agita- 
© tion great deſigns, worthy the conſideration of his 
[the nuncio's] friends, and to be ſupported with all 
* their power: wherein,” adds he, © we have no doubt 
* but to ſucceed ; and it may be to the utter ruin of the 
* proteſtant party, if you join with us in good earneſt, 

* and cordially ſecond our intereſt (t)? — Surely 
one would be led, by theſe expreſſions, to imagine ſome 
deep · laid defigns againſt the nation, intruſted to foreign 
potentates, and promiſed to be ſupported by them, 
The ſpirit of popery is enterprizing, and ſlicks at no 
means to accompliſh its end. There is, amongſt 
Coleman's letters, one from the pope's nuncio, with 
whom he had correſponded at Bruſſels, dated, Rome, 


fan. 12, 1675, written ſo obſcurely, that the houſe of 
L 4 commons 
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« 
means of fafety. — The Teſt AQ, w. 
which 
commons could not decypher it; nor was Coleman him- a * 
ſelf, though directed to the Duke of York for the key, . X 
able to maſter it, But the late very learned Dr. Leiber. ” 
land, who had capacity, and induſtry, and curioſity, ſuf- 5 
ficient to ſurmount almoſt every difficulty, applied him- bs 
ſelf to it, and very obligingly communicated to me the : 
ſucceſs of his endeayours, Here follows. the letter, as 1 
far as he was able to diſcover it. What you propoſe, 
touching the money which is in the caſtle, cannot be Ka 
put in execution by the pope, but with the conſent of 24 
< all the cardinals, and only in caſes compriſed i in the 
pulls. You may then conſider if, i in the terms where. 1. 
c in are at preſent the affairs of 80204, it would be to | 
* purpoſe, for the intereſt of the duke, to make public Yo 
can affair of ſuch a nature as this, of which I aſſure you ; | 
with truth, and the duke may be perſwadedi 1s whati in | 
« caſe he ſhall be one day the maſter of 3 204. Ja 
„vill imploy 6681272 and 5108 126 and the credit for 
« to aſſiſt to re-eſtabliſh 5166, $1266. in 9981204 (1). . 
Coleman, in reply to this, after ſaying that he had been , 
unſucceſsful in his endeavours to decypher this letter, ba 
adds: But, Sir, though I underſtand not all you WW L 
c letter, yet I ſee enough i in it to aſſure myſelf of the . 
* pope, and of the emperor, and particularly of the inter- 5 
© nuncio, in all-that concerns the affairs of the duke, c 
© whereof you have promiſed us yet new proofs; [ ; 
© ſhewed that part of your letter to the duke, and he ? 
« commanded me to let you know how ſenſible he is t 
« thereof, and to give you thanks from him for it. | ? 
a And alſo you do not approve. the diſcourſe I made you ; 
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which had received the royal aſſent 
| in 


© in my laſt letter, which I do not at all wonder at, be- 
* cauſe the ſubject of that diſcourſe is ſo nice, or deli- 
« cate, that many of the moſt quick ſighted perſons have 
« ſhewed their weakneſs in the conduct of that affair, 
© and have been ſo entangled in it, that, after having de- 


« proceeding of others, upon that matter, as baſe and de- 
© teſtable; they, within a while after, have become guilty 
© of the ſame baſeneſs.” What can theſe expreſ- 
ſions refer to? not money, one would think, as Mr. 
Coleman interpreted aid and af, tance to be, at his 
tryal (x), 

4. Godfrey's murder, probably, was the work of the 
catholics, For though he had © a kindneſs for the per- 
© ſons of many roman catholics; yet he always declared 
© a particular hatred and deteſtation of popery. I ſay this, 
ſays Dr. Lloyd, on purpoſe to be remembered (becauſe 
© ſome would have him a papiſt, or inclined that way): 
I never pleaſed him with any duty I performed, at leaſt 
© he never thanked me for any, ſo much as he did for 
« thoſe ſermons which I preacht here againſt popery (y). 
| Lloyd, we are to obſerve, was Godfrey's friend; and very 
attentive to every thing relating to his murder. Let us 
hear him then, and judge from his evidence. — Now 
* I ſpeak of diſcovery, methinks, I ſee you all ſtirred up, 
* as it were, expecting that I ſhould name you the per- 
ſons that did this bloody fat. I would I could, for 
c ſundry reaſons. - But I cannot pretend to that. I can 
«© only. ſay, with David, they were wicked men. 


8 1 we know not who they are who were the au- 
2 „ | * 1 thors 


« clared themſelves with much heat againſt the manner of 


(x) P. 23. 
fol. Lond. 
1678. 


(y) Funeral 
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in one thouſand fix hundred and ſeventy. 
two, 


© thors of this wickedneſs, at leaſt can we find who they 
are that are not willing we ſhould know it? They 
© that have practiſed and intrigued to this purpoſe, to 
© endeavour to hinder the ſearch, or the diſcovery ; if they 
© knew what they did, we have reaſon to judge they were 
© concerned for themſelves, or for their friends. You 


„cannot but remember the duſt that was raiſed in the 


week when the ſearch ſhould have been made; thoſe 
© calumnies and thoſe various reports that went about, 
as it were, on purpoſe to hinder the diſcovery, One 
© while, he had withdrawn himſelf for debt; another 
< while, he was married, and that not very decently ; 
© another while, he was run away with a harlot. —— 
« At laſt, when they knew what they intended to do 
with him, they prepared you to expect it, by giving 
cout that he had killed himſelf. You know how impa- 
© tient they were to have this believed. I was. told it 
© ſome hours before the diſcovery, that he was found 
with his own ſword through the body: others could 
© tell that he had two wounds about him. "Theſe things 
* were found to be true ſome hours after. But then 
© they deviſed ſundry untruths to colour it. It was ſug» 
© cefted, it was done in diſtraction; which, they ſaid, 
was an hereditary diſeaſe in his family: that his fa- 
© ther and his grandfather had it before him: that 
this diſeaſe, being ſtirred up by ſome miſapprehenſi- 
© ons, wrought that dire effect upon him to make him 
* kill himſelf, Theſe things (from whatſoever author 
they came), being confidently faid, were as eaſily be- 
6 Heved by them who knew 3 to the contrary. I 

| * confels, 
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two, © for preventing the dangers which 
might happen from popiſh recuſants, and 
qquieting 


© confeſs, I knew not what to think myſelf, till 7 ſaw the 
© contrary with my eyes. When I ſaw he was ſtrangled, as 
well as thruſt through, I ſoon conſidered that no man 
could kill himſelf both thoſe ways, — For the melan- 
© choly that was obſerved in our friend, I think, none, 
that knew him, ever thought it diſtraction, or any 
© thing tending that way; but a thoughtfulneſs ſometimes 
© that proceeded from the intricacy and multiplicity of 
© buſineſs : I believe the weightieſt buſineſs that ever he 
© had, was that which made him ſay ſome days before 
© his death, I am told, I ſhall be knock'd on the head, 

He ſaid this in my hearing, without any great viſible 
concern. He continued the ſame he ever was in his 
daily converſation ; ſerious in buſineſs, but chearful 
© and pleaſant at other times. Thus he uſed to be al- 
© way. He was ſo to the laſt day of his living life; that 
© is, to the hour we loſt him, And how he was after- 
* wards, I ſuppoſe, they beſt know that were the au- 


* thors of theſe rumours (a). If you know of any 


* that could nat think themſelves ſafe while he lived, you 
haue great reaſon to believe you know the authors of his 
« death, I have not ſp far been privy to his doings, as 
that I could be able to enter into this ſecret ; much 
5 leſs to know of any perſonal malice againſt him. He 
that was fo tender-hearted, even to thoſe whom he 
# puniſhed, could not provoke any one to this height of 
* revenge, Much leſs were they robbers, or any ſuch 
* poor rogues, that kill men for what they have. Theſe 
Lgid their work gratis. they left him all his money: 
$ they 
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quieting the minds of his majeſty's 
ſubjects, 


© they took nothing but his band, except papers. *Tis | 
therefore very credible, that the authors had ſome 
© other intereſt that moved them to it. And that ſeems | 
© rather to have been againſt the government and the 
© laws. They knew how firm he was in his duty to 
both; and, perhaps, they had tried it in ſomething } 
© elſe than we know of. If ſo, they could not but think 
c it worth their while to ſend him out of the world. 
One that durſt do his duty, when he knew whom, and 
< what, he ſhould provoke by it; one that would give ſo 
© ill an example to other magiſtrates, which, if follow- 3 
© ed, might be the ruin of their cauſe ; what could they 
c think of ſuch a man? We cannot ſcare him, we can- 
© not bribe him; but we can kill him. They could 
© not have thought of a more compendious way than 
Whether this amounts to a proof 
that the roman catholics were concerned in the death 
of Godfrey, may be a queſtion: but whether he was 
murdered by himſelf, or by others, can be none; more l 
eſpecially if we add, that when the body was found, 
© the ſurgeons depoſed, on the tryal of Berry, Green, 
and Hill, that his breaſt was all beaten with ſome ob- 
< tuſe weapon; his neck broken; a ſword run through# 
© his body, but no evacuation of blood. Beſides, adds 
© the ſurgeon, his boſoni was open, and he had a flannel 
< waiſtcoat and a ſhirt on; and neither theſe nor any of 

bis cloaths were penetrated (b), A great deal of gold? 


oy Burnet, © and filver was found in his pocket.“ Mr. Hume would 


422. 


have done * to haye conſidered this evidence, beſonf 
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c ſubjects,” not veing deemed fully ſuffi- 


cient 


he had ſo peremptorily ſaid, © there was ſome reaſon to 
« ſuſpeCt that he fell by his own hands.” | 
5. If the roman catholics were wholly innocent, wh 
did they attempt to bribe, to blacken, to defame the 
evidences made uſe of againſt them? Innocency gives 
courage : guilt inſpires fear; and fear lays hold on eve- 
ry twig for ſecurity. © One Reading, a lawyer,” ſays 
A. Sydney to H. Saville, not long ſince, offered four 
* thouſand pounds, and three hundred pounds a year in 
land, to Bedloe, if he would diſavow the teſtimony 
he had given againſt the lords of Potois, Bellaſis, and 
Peters; which being communicated to Prince Rupert, 
and Earl of Eſſex, he brought Reading, by their advice, 
into a place where two witneſſes heard him : where- 
upon Reading was apprehended ; and he having found 
-means, whilſt he was in the ſerjeants hands, to ſend a 
letter to his wife to be delivered to Mr. Chyvins (de- 
firing to be admitted to the kings preſence, promiſing 
to tell great matters), his majeſty refers him wholly to 
the houſe of commons, and offers to iſſue out a com- 
miſſion of oyer and terminer for his tryal, which will 
be very ſpeedy, if he (ave not himſelf by diſcoveries. 
This morning a letter was intercepted, written to him 
by his wife; wherein the tells him, that every body 
ſays he is a rogue; and if he doth not confeſs all, he 
will be hanged, and ſhe, together with her children, 
ruined (c). In another letter he writes, Several prieſts 
were taken the laſt night; of which two confeſs they 
were ſent over by all means to endeavour to invalidate 
Pates and Bedlocs teſtimony. Reading was this morn- 
ing 
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cient for the purpoſes intended; a new 
Teſt was deviſed (NNN), whereby the 
members 
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© ing in the pillory, and is condemned to a years impri- 
© ſonment,and 1000 pounds fine, for having endeavoured 
70 1d. p. 48. to corrupt Bedlee (d). In ſhort, perſons were convicted, 
and for ought appears juſtly, of ſuborning men to ſwear 
(% See buggary againſt Oates, and of corrupting Dugdale (e). 
n —— Does not this look ſuſpicious? 
and Burner, 6. It is ſaid, there is nothing extraordinary in the de- 
dnt i. b. nials of the perſons executed, at the time of their death, 
They pleaded innocency, it is true, to the laſt : but po- 
pery has a bewitching power, and is capable of making 
its thorough votaries ſay and do the moſt falſe and vil- 
lanous things. * Thoſe who uſe to extol all that relates 
© to Rome, admire the conſtancy of the five prieſts exe- 
« cuted laſt week: but we ſimple people, ſays Sydney, 
© find no more in it, than that the papiſts, by arts for- 
C mgr'y unknown to mankind, have found ways of re- 
© conciling falſhood, in the utmoſt degree, with the 
© hopes of ſalvation ; and, at the beſt, have no more to 
| © brag of, than that they have made men dye with lies 
pas © in their mouths (J). What ſtreſs, indeed, can 
35 be laid on the aſſertions of dying men, when, it is well 
known, that Bedloe and Turberville left the world aſſert- 
ing the truth of their evidence with regard to the plot; 
though few men deny that they were infamous, per- 
(g) North's jured wretches, and unworthy of the leaſt credit (z). 
Le Oule The reader, as he has a right, will determine on the 
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members of both houſes, and the king's 
and 


catholics, and the great encouragement given to 
them (); we are not to wonder that the zeal of the na- 


tion was raiſed againſt them, and every method deviſed 
for hindeting the ſucceſs of their deſigns. 

Hitherto fanaticiſm had been the object of dread z 
and thoſe ſtiled fanatics, by means of a Teſt, whereby 
the illegality of reſiſtance, and of the Solemn League and 
Covenant, were to be declared, and the Sacrament, ac- 
cording to the rites of the church of England, to be re- 
ceived, had been kept out of corporations. For it was 
ſuppoſed; that rhen, who believed the lawfulneſs of re- 
ſiſtance and the obligation of the Covenant, and diſtiked 
the mode of adminiſtration of the ſacrament, or thought 
it criminal, would not ſubmit unto it. In a great mea- 
fure this anſwered the purpoſe of the Miniſter Hyde, 
who took every method to deprive his adverſaries of 
power, and to eſtabliſh ſuch as would fall into meaſures 
for the advancement of regal and eccleſiaſt al authori- 
ty. —- In the midſt of the ſtorms which had fallen 
with ſuch violence on the ſeveral ſects who conformed 
not to the public ritual; the papiſts had been pretty ſe- 
cure. It was now their turn to have ſomewhat 
of the ſame treatment with other diſſenters. On 
the 28th of Feb. 1672, it was reſolved, nem. con. in the 
houſe of commons, that an addrefs be prepared, to be 

* preſented to his majeſty, for ſuppreſſing the growth of 
Na and that a bill be brought in, for incapacitat- 
* ing all perſons, who ſhail refuſe to take the oaths of al- 
* legiance and ſupremacy, and the ſacrament according 


* to the rites of the Church of England, of holding any 
© public 
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and queen's ſworn ſervants, were obliged 
to 


The 
addreſs was drawn; and, with the concurrence df the 
lords, preſented; and graciouſly received; Nor was the 
bill unminded : for, on the 12th of March following; 
it was reſolved, by the commons, that the bill do paſs ; 
and that the title be, An act for preventing dangers which 
may happen by popiſn recuſants (i). By this bill, which 
ſoon paſſed into a law, it is enacted, under ſevere penalties, 
That all and every perſon or perſons, as well peers as 
commoners, that ſhall bear any office or offices, civil 
or military — ſhall take the oaths of Supremacy and 
Allegiance 3 — and ſhall alfo receive the facrament of 
the Lord's Supper; according to the uſage of the church 
of England, — in ſome pariſh- church, upon ſome Lord's 
day; immediately after divine ſervice and ſermon. A 
declaration a gainſttranſubſtantiation was required like- 
wiſe (4). ——— Burnet informs us, that great pains 
were taken by the court to divert this bill. They 
© propofed, that ſome regard might be had to proteſtant 
* diſfenters, and that their meetings might be allowed. 
By this means they hoped to have ſet them and the 


church party into new heats; for now all were united life 
c againſt popery. Love, who ferved for thecity of London, ber. 
© and was himſelf a diſſenter, ſaw what ill effects any ſuch rel. 
© quarrels might have: ſo he moved, that an effectuil Wh 
« ſecurity might be ſqund againſt popery; and that no- — 
thing might interpoſe till that was done. When that J. 
© was over, then they would try to deſerve fome favour: Wi © *! 
© but, at preſent, they were willing to lye under the ſe- In 

© verity of the laws, rather than elog a more neceffar} 1 
© work with their concerns,” The chief friends of ibe BW — 
—_— | * 6 (ets 1 


-- 


CHARLES THE SECOND, 


to make a ſolemn declaration of their 
| diſ- 


e ſes agreed to this (J). © Thus, * ſays 
this writer, © this memorable ſeflion ended, It was, 
indeed, much the beſt ſeſſion of that Jong parliament. 
The church party ſhewed a noble zeal for their reli- 
gion; and the diſſenters got great reputation by their 
£ ſilent deportment. After the ſeſſion was over, the 
duke carried all his commiſſions to the king, and wept 
as he delivered them up: but the king ſhewed no con- 
©cern at all. Vet he put the adimiralty in a commiſſion, 
* compoſed wholly of the duke's creatures: ſo that the 
© power of the navy was till in his hands. Lord Clif- 
* ford left the treaſury (n). This, I ſuppoſe, at the 
time, was deemed no ſmall matter: for a popiſh lord 
high admiral, and a lord high treaſurer of the ſame reli- 
gion, muſt have been objects of terror in ſuch a ſeaſon. 
In the paſſage firſt quoted from Burnet, it is ſaid, 
great pains were taken by the court to divert this bill; 


, and it is truly ſaid: for the tools of the court, who had 
J. been foremoſt in promoting perſecuting bills againſt pro- 
e teſtant diſſenters; and had laughed at, inſulted, and vi- 
d cd them on every occaſion: theſe wretches, I ſay, al- 
, tered now their note; and talked loudly of humanity, 
h religion, haxdſhips of impoſitions, and many other things, 
which all the world thought they had had no ſenſe of. 
- Let men carry humanity about them,” ſaid Sir 


John Duncombe, on this occaſion z; who declared farther, 
* that he did not like to expoſe holy things in this man- 
ner. Many,” added he, are not prepared; and will 
you force him to ſwallow it down to damn himſelf (n)? 


Mr. Secretary Coventry ſaid in the houſe, If 
Vor. II. | M — 6 you 
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took up with the roman catholic religion, whether from 
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( 


diſbelief of the moſt important articles d 
faith 


c you make papiſts incapable of dangerous places, you 
< will increaſe them: — If papiſts may be merchants 
© and not ſoldiers, they will increaſe more: It is ng 
© prudent to make your plaiſter wider than your ſore,” 
Sir John Birkenhead affirmed, * that, in Queen Mar)! 
© time, were never put to ſwear it [tranſubſtantiation], 
Though there are diſtinctions of realiter, et vere, 4 
© corporaliter, would not have a ſcholaſtical oath. — 
We ſay God is there, and the difference is de mad, 
Great charge on the ſynod of Dort, who would im. 
© poſe ſwearing controverſial points.” As the works 
© are now penned, people are put to ſwear they knoy 
© not what: and for the dangerouſneſs thereof, woul 
© lay it aſide (o).“ Mr. Sollicitor North © would hatt 
no ſwearing. — He was for the Covenant Teſt as 1 
© ſeditious thing. But as this is no way tending to it 
© but only as to doctrinal points, is againſt ſuch an oath, 
Such doctrine, from ſuch mouths, could not but be hal 

in derifion, — It is very obſervable, that, upon the fir 

reading of this bill in the houſe of lords, March 15 
1672, O. S. the Earl of Briſtol ſpoke in its favour. — 

This nobleman had made a great figure in the beginning 
of the civil wars, and had rendered himſelf remarkabk 
by his wit, his eloquence, his projects, and exploits d 
various kinds. Whilſt abroad, he left the proteſtant and 


motives of conſcience, or policy, is uncertain; He, how- 
ever, always declared himſelf a catholic of the Church 
of Rome, not a catholic of the Court of Rome, in which 
character he choſe to place himſelf for the view of o- 

1 : — then. 
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aith profeſſed by the Church of Rome. 
The 


ers, — After making a very handſome introduction, 
e obſerves, © that the bill, in his opinion, was as full of 
moderation towards catholics, as of prudence and ſe- 
curity towards the religion of the ſtate, In this bill,” 
roceeded he, my lords, notwithſtanding all the ala- 
rums of the increaſe of popery and deſigns of papiſts, 
here is no mention of barring them from private and 
modeſt exerciſe of their religion ; no baniſhing them at 
ſuch a diſtance from court; no putting in execution of 
penal laws in force againſt them: all their precautions 
are reduced to this one intent, natural to all ſocieties cf 
men, of hindering the leſſer oppoſite party from grow- 
ing too ſtrong for the greater and more conſiderable 
one; and in this way of juſt prevention, is not the mo- 
deration of the houſe of commons to be admired, that 
hey have reſtrained it to this ſole point, of debarring their 
adverſaries from offices and places, and from acceſſions 
of wealth, by favour of the ſovereign? They conſi- 
dered well, that wealth and power, from public charges 
and employments, do range the generality of men to 
opinions and parties, more ſtrongly far than all other 
arguments ; according to the ſaying of Eneas Silvius 
himſelf a pope), T hat the popes ſuperiority over ge- 


« eral councils would ever find moſt doctors for it, be- 
* auſe the pope had ſo many biſhoprics to give, the 
on ouncils none. I ſay, my lords, that, in contemplation 


ereof, the wiſdom of the houſe of commons has 


pears moſt reaſonable) thoſe of an oppoſite party from 
part of the government of that ſtate under whoſe 


holly applied its care, in this bill, to hinder (as ap- 
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The Duke of York, indeed, was expreſſj 
excepted in this act. — But, as he was noy 


known 


protection they live. It is true, my lords, ſome roma 
© catholics may ſeem to be put to extraordinary teh 
© in this act; and ſuch as, upon the ſcore of con; 
© ence, as a roman catholic, I ſhall give my negative i 
* but ſpeaking as a member of a proteſtant parliamen 
© I cannot but think prudent and reaſonable in the pn 
« poſers ; their end being ſolidly to ſecure the fears 
© thoſe they repreſent. And after all, my lords, ho 


few do the ſharp trials and teſts of this act regard? on 
© a few ſuch roman catholics as would fain hold office 
and places, at the price of hypocriſy and diſſimulati 
© of their true ſentiments in religion, My lords, I: 
none of thoſe, none of thoſe wherry-men in religia 
© who look one way and row another, I have had d 
© honour to exerciſe a great charge of ſtate under t 
© laſt king, of bleſſed memory; and to continue t 


* ſame under our moſt gracious ſovereign that now! 
© till it pleaſed Almighty God to call me (even at 
© article of death) to that religion, wherein, I truſt, 
© will give me the grace to live and dye, what dang 
© ſoever may be ſet before me. But after that call, 
« firſt work, my lords, was to deliver up the ſeals tot 
king uncommanded, as judging it unfit (though tit 
© in a catholic country) for any man of a different ꝶ 
© gion from his prince, to exerciſe a charge of that li 
* portance under him; and I am now, my lords, mi 
(2) Two © more of that opinion than ever (p). This te 
8 on the diſcovery of the popiſh plot, was enlarged. 


* £11 oo reaſons of it, as well as the new teſt itſelf, I tranſ 
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nown to be a papiſt, and to have con- 
exions with France and Rome, it was 
Judged, 


om the Statute Book, as follows: — © Foraſmuch as 
livers goodl aws have been made for preventing the 
ncreaſe and danger of popery in this kingdom, which 
ave not had the deſired effects, by reaſon of the free 
acceſs which popiſh recuſants have had to his ma- 
jeſtys court, and by reaſon of the liberty which of late 
ome of the recuſants have had and taken to fit and 
ote in parliament : Wherefore — be it enacted, that 
No perſon who now is, or hereafter ſhall be, a peer 
of this realm, or member of the houſe of peers, or ſit 
there during any debate in the ſaid houſe of peers ; nor 
any perſon that now is, or hereafter ſhall be, a mem- 
der of the houſe of commons, ſhall vote in the houſe of 
ommons, or ſit there during any debate in the ſaid houſe 
of commons; after their ſpeaker is choſen : until ſuch 
peer or member ſhall, from time to time, reſpectively, 
and in manner following, firſt take the ſeveral oaths of 
Allegiance and Supremacy; and make, ſubſcribe, 
and audibly repeat, this declaration following: 
I, A. B. do ſolemnly and ſincerely, in the preſence of 
dd, profeſs, teſtify, and declare, that I do believe that, 
in the ſacrament of the Lords Supper, there is not any 


into the body and blood of Chriſt, at or after the con- 
ſecration thereof, by any perſon whatſoever : and that 
he invocation or adoration of the Virgin Mary, or 
any other ſaint, and the ſacrifice of the maſs, as they 


and idolatrous. And I do ſolemnly, in the preſence of 
od, profeſs, teſtify, and declare, that I do make this 
a | M 3 © declara- 


tranſubſtantiation of the elements of bread and wine, 


Ire now uſed in the Church of Rome, are ſuperſtitious 
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judged, that all hitherto done was lo wa 
labour, while the ſucceſſion to the cron for 
Was 


© declaration, and every part thereof, in the plain ani 
© ordinary ſenſe of the words read unto me, as the 
are commonly underſtood by Engliſh proteſtants, with- 
© out any evaſion, equivocation, or mental reſervation 
* whatſoeyer, and without any diſpenſation alrea 

granted me for this purpoſe by the pope, or any other no 
© authority or perſon whatſoever, or without any hope 100 
© of any fuch diſpenſation from any perſon or authority 
8 whatſoever, or without thinking that I am or may ke 
- acquitted before God ar man, or abſolved of this de. r 


0 claration, or any part thereof, although the pope, or 
c any other perſon. or perſons, or power whatſoever, bt 
© ſhould diſpenſe with or annul the ſame, or declare thit 

© it was null or void from the beginning (a) — Ther ar 


was a proviſo added, that nothing in the act containel 
ſhould extend to the Duke of York. This law e 
fectually cleared the houſes of parliament from the roma 
catholics. But the former law, if we may believe the 
commons in their addreſs to his majeſty, May 29, 1680, 
was to little purpoſe: The act of parliament, 
ſay they, © enjoining a teſt to be taken by all perſons 
admitted into any public office, and intended for a f. 
© curity againſt papiſts coming into employment, had ( 
little effect, that, either by diſpenſations obtained fron 
Name they ſubmitted to thoſe teſts, and held their of- 

® Sixty commiſſions to popiſh officers were fiened, i in about five or (it 
weeks, in the year 1678. And Mr. Onſlow, in the houſe of com» 


mone, affirmed, that a bull was ſet up in St. Jamez's chapel, with orden u 
all confeſſors to "abſolve men for taking the e ood the 12. Grey u. 
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vas within his view. A bill, there- 
un fore, was brought into the houſe of 
1 commons, 


fices themſelves; or thoſe put in their places, were ſo 
favourable to the ſame intereſts; that popery itſelf has 
rather gained than loſt ground ſince that act. 
Popery is ſubtle, crafty, compliable on occaſion, and in- 
inuating: and the papiſts, the men of ſkill among them, 
now how to accommodate their principles and beha- 
jour to thoſe over whom they endeavour to bear rule. 
Any thing, but an abſolute renunciation of their prin- 
iples, will they profeſs; and conform to the cuſtoms of 
eathens ; in order to proſelyte them to a doctrine much 
yorſe than heathen, The behaviour of the jeſuits in 
hina is a ſufficient proof of this, Burnet tells us, 
he latter teſt © paſſed in the houſe of commons without 
any difficulty. But in the houſe of lords, Gunning, 
* Biſhop of Ely, maintained, that the Church of Rome 
was not idolatrous. He was anſwered by Barlow, 
Biſhop of Lincoln. The lords did not much mind 
Gunnings arguments, but paſſed the bill. And tho” 
Gunning had ſaid that he could not take that teſt with 
a good conſcience ; yet, as ſoon as the bill was paſſed, 
he took it in the crowd with the reſt. The duke got 
a proviſo put in for excepting himſelf. He ſpoke, up- 
© on that occaſion, with great earneſtneſs; and, with 
tears in his eyes. He ſaid, He was now to caſt him-- 
* ſelf upon their favour in the greateſt concern he could 
have in this world. He ſpoke much of his duty to the 
* king, and of his zeal for the nation: and ſolemnly pro- 
* teſted, that, whatever his religion might be, it ſhould 
y W be a private thing between God and his own foul; 
M 4 and 
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York from the ſucceſſion to the crown, ] If Coleman's pa- 


well for England as France; and that his moſt Chriſtian 
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commons, for excluding (ooo) him from 
ſucceeding 


© and that no effect of it ſhould ever appear in the go- 
© vernment, The proviſo was carried for him by a few 
© voices; and, contrary to all mens expectations, it paſſ- 
© ed in the houſe of commons (r).' How well the Duke 
of York kept his word, mays perhaps, be ſeen here- 
after, 


(ooo) A bill was brought in for excluding the Duke of 


pers were -defective in proof of the plot, they amply 
ſhewed what the nation was to expect if ever the duke 
ſucceeded to the crown, as there was great probability 
he one day would. In a letter to the French king's con- 
feſſor, dated, June 29th, 1674, Coleman ſays, I am 
* commanded to te}! you, that his royal highneſs, my 
© maſter, is very ſenſible of the friendſhip of his moſ 
£ Chriſtian Majeſty, which he will endeavour to culti- 
vate very carefully, and give him all poſſible aſſurances 
© of it, to take away all jealouſies that his enemies would 
* raiſe to the contrary, That his royal highneſs has 
* done nothing, in any manner whatſoever, nor in any 
$ place, againſt the intereſt of his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty; 
* but hath rendered him all the good offices he hath 
© been capable of. That as for recalling the parliament, 
* and touching my Lord A——; his highneſs is altoge- 
* ther of the opinion of his majeſty, that neither one nor 

other is uſeful, but quite contrary, very dangerous, 2s 


* Majeſty is in great danger of loſing the neutrality ot 
England at the next ſeſſion (if the parliament meet), 


b as FRE loft its alliance * the peace of Holland at the laſt 
$ becauſe 
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ſucceeding to the throne. This was a 
bold 


« becauſe the lower houſe, and their friends (as the fu- 
© rious proteſtants, and the malecontents in the houſe 
© of lords), have a defign to leſſen his royal highneſs, 
© and root out the catholic religion; and they think 
© they cannot make uſe of any other fitter means to at- 
© tain their end, than to raiſe the Dutch, and to perplex 
© his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty as much as lyes in their 

power. That his highneſs doubts not, but it ĩs abſo- 
jutely neceſſary for the intereſt of his moſt Chriſtian 
© majeſty, and his royal highneſs, to uſe all endeavours 
to hinder the meeting of the parliament, by perſwading 
© his Britannic Majeſty, that his greatneſs, his honour, 
© and his quiet, are no leſs concerned therein than theirs ; 
* ſo that if his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty would write freely 
* his thoughts thereupon to his Br. Majeſty, to forewarn 
him of the danger he apprehends from thence ; and 
* would withall think fit to make him the ſame generous 


* offers of his purſe, to perſwade him to diſſolve the pre- 


* ſent parliament, as he hath done to his highneſs for the 
election of another; perhaps he would ſucceed there- 
in by the aſſiſtance we would give him here (s).' — 


In a letter to the internuncio, dated, 21 Aug. 1674, 


he ſays, © it is the duke alone upon whom all the reſt 
* [of the catholics] do entirely depend (1). And in a 
letter to the ſame perſon, dated, Sept. 11 following, 
he tells him, your friends, the emperor and the pope, 
will have a fair occaſion of giving marks of their friend- 
* ſhip to Mr. [the duke], by joining their credit and in- 
* tereſt. to his, to make the great deſign (which he hath 
b ſo © Jong meditated) ſucceed, to undermine the . 
Fo 


169 


170 


(2) 1d. 


(*) Id. p. 
21, 


p. © his own prejudice (u). 
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bold ſtep: but, in ſpite of court influ- 


ence, 


© of that company of merchants ak trade for the parli- 
© ament and the religion, and to eſtabliſh that of the aſ- 
© ſociated catholics, in every place, which may be done 
© (withoutany great trouble), if theemperor and the pope 
< will grant him their aſſiſtance, and that Spain will not 
© too obſtinately oppoſe him; as he bath hitherto done to 
In a letter from the inter- 
nuncio, dated, Bruxelles, 14th Aug. 1674, it is ſaid, 
the emperor 1s entirely the duke's; and the internuncio 
© has this week received letters from him, wherein he 
© commands him to aſſure the duke of the paſſionate 
© zeal he has for his ſervice, and thoſe of the catholics. 
© I pray you acquaint the duke with it; and aſſure him, 
© that the internuncio has alſo the ſame inclinations, as 
© he will make appear on all occaſions that ſhall preſent 
* themſelves : but it muſt be the duke himſelf muſt di- 
rect in what we may contribute to his ſervice. The 
< pope alſo will give his aſſiſtance in ſuch things as are 
proper for him to appear in (x). In a letter from 
Cardinal Norfolk to Coleman, dated, Ap. 18, 1676, we 
read, that Cardinal Norfolk had, ſome time fince, a let- 
ter leſt at his lodging, from the duke, by I know not 
* who; yet he called himſelf the duke's agent: and by 
what Cardinal Nor folks ſervant tells me, he ſeemeth to 
be an Italian, as it is moſt probable; for, if he were of 
England, I think, he would not ſo publickly give him- 
© ſelf that name, which can do the duke no good at pre- 
* ſent to be called ſo in Rome publickly : although I 
think it were very fitting the duke ſhould have a good 
< one; and if he like of it, Cardinal Norfolk of- 
fers 
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ence, it paſſed in due form where it 
took 


© fers him who uſeth to write to you, Mr. J. Lay; 
for whoſe ability, fidelity, and activity, Cardinal Nor- 
© folk will anſwer; and what he cannot do, Cardinal Nor- 
« folk will ſupply, and this without taking the name of 
© it or any intereſt, which certainly others would ex- 

© pect,, and, perhaps, want: but he doth neither. This 

you may offer the duke in Cardinal Norfol#'s and his 
© name (5). I will add but one or two paſſages 
more from the cardinal's letters, * What you 
© wrote,” ſays he, © of the dukes being advanced one ſtep 


towards the catholic religion, was a moſt welcome news 


©to Cardinal Norfolk, who preſently rejoiced our pope 
© and Cardinal Altieri with it : and now yours of the 
© twenty-ſeventh hath fully compleated Cardinal Nor- 
« falk, our Pope, and Cardinal Altieri's joy with it (z).“ 

And again, in another letter, The adjoined pac- 
* quet, which I now direct to you, contains the popes 
© brief, in anſwer to the ſecond letter from his royal 
© highneſs (4). After the publication of theſe let- 
ters, no man could poſſibly doubt of the religion and 
politics of the duke. His principles were moſt danger- 


ous; his connexions fatal to the nation: and it behoved 


every man of ſenſe and virtue to guard againſt him. Accord- 
ingly we find the beſt men in the houſe of commons took 
the alarm. Lord Ruſſel, Nov. 4, 1678, moved to © addreſs 
© the king, that his royal highneſs may withdraw him- 
* ſelf from his majeſty's perſon and councils (5).“ This 
being ſeconded by Mr. Booth, produced a great debate. 
The courtiers were firm to his royal highneſs ; and had 
ſtrength enough to adjourn the debate. The king, 


171 


At 1 


Id. p. 
„ 


(a) Id. f. 
92+ 


(5) Journal. 


however; thought N to aſſure both houſes, that he 


| would 
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took its riſe; and was much applauded 
by 


would be ready to give his conſent to fuch reaſonable 
bills as ſhould be preſented, to make them ſafe in the 
reign of any ſucceſſor, ſo as they tend not to impeach 
the right of ſucceſſion, nor the deſcent of the crown in 
the true line; and fo as they reſtrain not his power, nor 
the juſt rights of any proteſtant ſuccefſor. This, poſ- 
fibly, would have ſatisfied at that time. But the long 
parliament being diſſolved, which had manifeſted ſuch 


zeal for his majeſty's ſervice, and been ſo much at his 
beck, and another of a different complexion choſen 
the current againſt the duke ran fo high, that, though 
he abſented from the king's perſon and councils *, it 
was reſolved, * Mayg, 1679, that the Duke of Yor#'s 

© being a papiſt, and the hopes of his coming fuch to the 

© crown, has given the greateſt countenance and encou- 

. © ragement to the preſent conſpiracies and deſigns of the 
« papiſts againſt the king, and the proteſtant reli- 

0% Journal. gion (c). Two days after, being Sunday, it was re- 
« ſolved, that a bill be brought in to diſable the Duke of 


13. 80 . . . . . 3 
12 Len. © York to inherit the imperial crown of this realm (d). 


ple's Works, A bill was accordingly brought in, read twice, and com- 
— ct a mitted to a committee of the whole houſe z but pro- 
ceeded no farther, by reaſon of the prorogation and diſ- 

ſolution of the parliament. The matter did not reſt 

here; but was revived and proſecuted, with the utmoſt 

_ zeal, by. the commons (though rejected by the lords, 

and had in abhorrence by his majeſty), in the two fol- 

lowing parliaments. But all in vain. The king was 


| # The duke went abroad ; firſt into Holland, and then to Bruſſels 
determined 
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by the friends of their country. —— In 
the 


determined to adhere to the ſucceſſion, and prefer the 
intereſt of his brother to that of the nation, Worthy 
ſhepherd ! excellent king! May never a prince of this 
diſpoſition reign over us again, | 

It is very natural to ſuppoſe a bill, of this extraordi- 
nary nature, muſt have been warmly debated. In fact, 
it was, Some account of theſe debates I will give for 
the ſatisfaction of the reader. Mr. Harbord, with 
great ſpirit, declared, © he was ſatisfied, as long as the 
duke had any proſpect left of coming to the crown, 
© the king could not be ſafe. So long as Mary, Queen 
© of Scots, was alive,” continued he, Queen Elizabeth 


© king, in his ſpeech, bids us look to the proſecution of 
© the plot, that he and the kingdom may be ſafe. This 
being conſidered, you have reaſon for your vote. I 
© appeal to you, whether, ſince the king came in, our 
©* miſery, directly or collaterally, has not ariſen from 
© the duke. My truſt is here for the people and the 
© ſtate 3 and I have no gratitude to pay the duke. The 
© king is his ſovereign lord as well as mine; and I ap- 


© was procured for the king. A great part of the world 
© thought her incapable of children: but ſuch was the 
© authority of ſome people then, that they laid this as the 
© foundation for the duke to ſucceed. In ſhort, from 
© thence we may derive our woes. Let us ſee what the 
© nation hath done for him contrary to all precedents. 
* At Oxford, a hundred and twenty thouſand pounds 
© was given to the duke for his good ſervices t ſea. 
And after you had ſtigmatized perſons in parliament, 

© they 


© was neither ſafe in her perſon or government. — The 


© pea), whether it was not for the duke's fake this wife 
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(e) Grey's 
Debates, 
vol. vii. p. 


396. 


inen es 


the houſe of lords it met a different 
fate. 


© they were taken into his ſervice. Two perſons were 
© raiſed by him. Lord Clifford was introduced, ſup- 
ported, upheld, and maintained by the duke. Popery, 
© and arbitrary power, have attended things for theſe ſe- 
© yeral years laſt paſt. I ſhall never forget how the Eng- 
c liſh were ſacrificed at the fight with the Dutch at Sole- 
© bay. To preſerve the French Kings ſubjects, the Eng- 
© liſh were expoſed, and foreigners ſaved. Lord Sand- 
© wich was forced to command the blue ſquadron, and 
© to give precedency to the white flag of France. When 
© they thought they had made a miſtake, and the Engliſh 
© were expoſed, three or four of the French ſhips fought, 
< and they were turned out of their places for it when 
© they came home. And when that villain, Sir Jeſeph 
Jordan, betrayed the fleet, the duke got him a penſion, 
And who commanded this fleet we all know, I muſt 
© ſay, that it is my opinion, that till the papiſts ſee that 
© the duke cannot be king, the king's life will be in dan- 
© oer. Therefore, I move for a bill to exclude the 
© Duke from the ſucceſſion (e).“ Colonel 
Titus obſerved, all was now at ſtake; and, added he, 
] am come hither to do my duty, and to ſpeak plain. 


© Was there any place left for moderation, or expedient, 


I would run into it. To act moderately, that is to 
act with reaſon: immoderately, is with paſſion. No man 
© adviſes you to love your wife and children moderately, 
© or to ſerve God moderately. One on the highway 


| © adviſes me to ride moderately, or I ſhall tire my horſe, 
vor break my neck; and it is good advice, But when 


© thieves purſue me, to adviſe to ride moderately, is to 
© have 
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fate. His majeſty's diſlike to it be- 
ing 


c have me knocked on the head, and loſe my purſe. A 
« ſhip captain, who had ſprung a leak in his ſhip, adviſed 
© his men to pump moderately for fear of calentures ; 
but the men pumped on, and ſaved the ſhip. But for 
« whom do we urge this moderation? Is it for one to 
© expect moderation again? For our ſouls, we are here- 
© tics; they will burn us, and damn us. For our eſtates, 
© they will take our lands, and put monks and fryars 
© upon them. Our wives and children muſt beg : and 
© this is the moderation we are like to expect from them. 
© But this is not the worſt of it yet. Though proteſt- 
© ants differ ever ſo much in principles, and diſobligati- 
© ons; yet, upon common principles of humanity, they 
© agree. But here is no probability of that from the pa- 
* piſts, Nobody did promiſe more not to alter religion, 
© to the Norfolk and Suffolk men, when they ſtuck to her 


© title, than Queen Mary did; but when ſhe came to 
© the crown, ſhe burnt them, and was even with them: 
* and for the crown of England, ſhe gave them a crown 
* of Martyrdom (7). Mr. Boſcawen ſaid, * Can 
* any man think them [the papiſts] the diſciples of 
* Chriſt, that have murdered ſo many good Chriſtians, 
* and committed that maſſacre in Ireland, where the go- 
* vernment was proteſtant ? After all kind uſage and 
* intermarriages amongſt them, the papiſts in Ireland 
* murdered ſome hundred thouſands : a thing not heard 
* of among heathens! Theſe I cannot call Chriſtians. 
If this be ſo, we cannot expect better uſage from 
them than our anceſtors have had. Remember the 


* maſſacre of France, where, under pretence of inviting 
6 all 
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ing publickly known, through the po- 


liteneſs 


© all the great proteſtants to the king of Navarre's mar- 
© riage, they had their throats cut. In Piedmont, the Nc, 
© poor proteſtants were hanged up like mice and rats; N. 
© and we cannot expect grapes from thorns, or figs from M, 
© thiſtles. We can expect no better from them. Con- 
© fider the duke's intereſt ; how it is engaged with Fran en 
and the Pope againſt England, in oppoſition to the Mer 
© king, and the parliament, and the true intereſt of E-. 
© land, God is my witneſs, had I the leaſt probability i 
© of ſecurity, I would not open my mouth againſt the 
* duke's ſucceſſion. The king living, and though the e 
© parliament has made ſo many declarations againſt theſe 
© reſtleſs ſpirits, yet nothing will content them; and al 
* from the great encouragement they have from the 
© the hopes of the duke's coming to the crown, and the 
© countenance they have from him. As for the legal. 
< ty of putting the duke from the ſucceſſion, &. 
© the ſtatute of the 13th of Elix. puts that out d 
© queſtion ; and ſelf-preſervation is no breach of Chriſt 
< anity. I now ſpeak for the whole body of England, n 
our preſervation; which cannot be without ſomething go 
© of this nature, If it ſhould be made lawful to een. 
© againſt a king that is a papiſt ; why ſhould we not pre 
© ventit, and having our throats cut, and going to Si-. 
© field? Tt is natural in every government to preſerit 
© itſelf. Here is no majus et minus in that caſe, tha 
makes no difference. If you make a king that ſhi 
© have tutors; you, by that, dethrone him: either yl 
© muſt make him no king, or your laws will not bin 


© him when he is king. The nation was eaſily draw! 
6 in 0 
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litetiefs of the tiobles; who had pretens 
ions 


c into popery after — Mary: 5 time ; . 1 the privy 
© counſellors in Hen. VIII's, Edw. VI s, Queen Ma- 
%, and Queen Elizabeth's time, all changed, when 
© the prince changed. They were of the biſhop of Pa- 
riss mind, who would riot change his part in Paris 
© for his part in Paradiſe. The hature of our govern- 
© ment is quite contrary to any expedient. The king 
© names all the counſellors, judges, and biſhops. And 
what maniier of King would you make him, by limit- 
cj ing him ? Tt was the ſaying of King Fainei, Let me 
© have what laws and religion I pleaſe, As for the fear 
of a civil war, if once the putting the duke from the 
© ſucceſſion, c. be a law; whoever riſe againſt it are 
* traytors, Nothing will unite proteſtants but this bill: 

«© nothing will prevent a civil war but this, and prevent 
* us from being hauled to Smithfeld : : nothing elſe will 
© prevent this but the bill, and therefore I am for it ( g). 
Wat ſpirit; what force of expreſſion ! What 
zeal for religion; what love of liberty is here | No 
fawning on majeſty j no court to miniſters; no expreſ- 
fhons of ſervility 3 proceeded from the mouths of the 
ever-glorious patrons of this bill. In an age like 
this, when we are openly told; that 00 branch of 
* Chriſtianity i is intolerant by principle ; * — + that 
*it is the opinion, in a manner univerſally held by 
* all catholies, that the pretence to the depoling power 
* was an uſurpation of the Court of Rome; — that 


Vor. II. | | N © exergiſe 


/ 


it is now near 200 years ſince the popes pretended to 
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retics by 
Popes, &c. 
p. 34+ 4to, 
Load. 1682. 


 Hugonots in France? Aye; and oaths too: — but 
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ſions to court-favour; and the gratitude 
of 


© exerciſe this power, which is a tacit diſavowal of it (þ); 
—— when we are taught to believe that the Iriſb rebel. 
lion was far from being the effect of religious opinion; 
and trifling, in comparifon of what has been repreſent. 
ed (i): and when popery is looked upon as ſo harm. 
leſs a thing, © that popiſh biſhops reſide here, and g 
© about to exerciſe-every part of their function without 
© offence, and without obſervation (4): ' in an age like 
this, the zeal expreſſed in theſe ſpeeches againſt popery, 
and the terrible conſequences apprehended from its re- 
introduction amongſt us, will appear very amazing. — 
But we are to remember, that the promoters of the ex. 
cluſion bill had read hiſtory ; attended to facts; drey 
proper conſequences from them; and were not to be 
talked out of their ſenſes by men void of ſhame, They 
knew, that popery was always the ſame : — intolerant, 
barbarous, and bloody. They knew the decrees « 
councils againſt heretics ; knew, that there were inqui- 
fitions ; knew, that there were dragoonings, and perſe- 
cutions, moſt horrid, carried on againſt the proteſtantz 
at that very time, What were promiſes in the eyes d 
men, who were fully convinced, that though a prince, 
who embraced the romiſh faith, ſhould promiſe not to 
perſecute his proteſtant ſubje&s, according to the tenor d 
popiſh ſevere and fanguinary laws; yet his ſolemn pro 
miſes cannot give to them any juſt ſecurity of freedom 
and exemption from thoſe puniſhments (/), Had nd 
the Mecriſco's, in Spain, ſolemn promiſes? Had not the 


the) 
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of the biſhops, for their preferments ; 
mixed 


they were of no avail, Whether it be an opi- 
nion, in a manner 80 held by all catholics, that 
the pretence to the depoſing power was an uſurpation 
of the court of Rome, will be eaſily judged, when the 
reader is informed, that no longer ago than Sept. 25, 
1728, Hildebrand (Pope Gregory VII. one of the moſt 


« was exalted into a ſaint by Benedict XIII. and in a 
, Supplement to the Roman Breviary, his feſtival is or- 
* dered to be kept by all Chriſtians with a double office, 
«truſt in thee, who haſt endued the bleſſed Gregory, 


6c defend the liberty of the church; grant to us, that, 


1 . by his example and interceſfion, we may overcome va- 
18 liantly all that oppoſeth us.” * And to point out in 
— what particular his zeal is to be imitated, the leſſons 


for the day tell us: No pope, ſi ſince the apoſtles days, 
did ot ſuffered more for the church, or fought more 
deſperately for it. Againſt the i impious attempts of 
the Emperor Henry, he ſtood an intrepid champion, 
and deprived him of the communion of the faithful, 


from their allegiance. — While he was celebrating 
maſs, a dove was ſeen flying down from heaven, and 


a proof that he was guided by the inſpiration of the 
Holy Ghoft. At length this true ſaint went to 
heaven, &c. — By order of our moſt holy father, 

; N 2 Benedict 


wicked of mankind, and moſt infamous even of po pes), 


* The collect is, O God | the ſtrength of all that 


thy confeſſor and pope, with virtue and conſtancy to . 


and of his dominions ; and abſolved all his ſubjects 


firing with expanded wings on his right ſhoulder, as 
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mixed with hopes, perhaps, of future 


© Bencdia XIII. Lord of the city, and of the world 
* (urbis & orbis). Signed, N. Cardinal Coſcia (m). — 
This is a © tacit diſavowal,“ with a vengeance! — 
To return, In anſwer to theſe arguments, Mr, 
Hyde, the duke's brother-in-law, better known by his 
title of Earl of Rocheſler, which he afterwards obtained, 
ſaid, © I am of opinion, that the duke, for deſerting hi; 
© religion, deſerves a great many mortifications from the 
© nation ; and, I believe, the duke is convinced, thatit 
© cannot be reafonable for him to expect to come to the 
© crown upon ſuch terms as if he had not given thoſe 


* apprehenſions and jealouſies. The queſtion is urgel lig 
© for bringing in a bill of excluſion : but there is one WF * | 
« queſtion before that, Whether the houſe will go into | by 
a grand committee, to conſider of ways and means for RF hi 
© the preſervation of the proteſtant religion? Does am th 
© man think this bill will paſs the lords, and the king AF ſu 
too? I pray God the king may outlive the duke n 
© But if it comes to the duke's turn, whether will the tir 
© duke acquieſce in this law ? What ſecurity of impor-WF pa 
© tance is this law, if the duke outlive the king? The th 
king, by paſſing this bill, will involve the nation in «ns 
© civil war; and then the ſhort queſtion will be, Whe- nar 
© ther a civil war is more dangerous than a popiſh ſu bil 
© ceſſor? Are theſe looked upon as trifling things ive 
© There are more proteſtants than papiſts in England; ſu} 
and they may give a popiſh ſucceſſor trouble, ſhouii f we 
© he attempt a change in religion. In all times th m. 
© have been a great many worthy men, who, in all dif- 1 


6 culties the 
- an 
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things: — the majority of the lords 
rejected 


culties, will ſtick to the crown ; and, in proceſs of 

time, there will be diſcontents among them who 

oppoſe the crown : and thoſe that are not pleaſed, will 

join with them that are loyal, and there will be trou- 

ble in changing the ſucceſſion. It has been hinted, 

over the way, as a remedy to preſerve religion, To 
leave the duke as a general without an army. Now 
you have an opportunity, you may make ſeveral laws 
to ſuppreſs popery, and of leaving the duke alone; 
which being ſo, he cannot ſubvert the proteſtant re- 
ligion. You have now opportunity, and you know 
a popiſh ſucceſſor, and may bind Jamet, Duke of York, 
by name; and there is one power yet above between 
him and the ſucceſſion. The duke may die before 
the king; and the king may marry again, and have a 
ſucceſſor. Beſides, the crown has but a narrow reye- 
nue; and the parliament muſt ſupply it from time ta 
time for the ordinary exigencies of the crown, and the 
parliament will then provide for their own ſafety better 
than by taking this way propoſed (=). — Sir L. Jen- 
ins argued on the ſame fide of the queſtion ; and, among 


'he- any other things,obſerved, that the conſequence of this 
(uc- dil is altering the government from ſucceſſive to elect- 
ie. The ſucceſſor is to be diſinherited, becauſe of a 
nl; BF ſuppoſed demerit : and where we can puniſh demerit, 
* we may reward merit; and, conſequently, the crown 
hen 


may be removed from the royal line to any other. But 
| confeſs myſelf at a loſs to know, by what law or au- 
thority We can do this, or by what rules we are to try 
and judge of the qualification of our princes. I do not 


©. 
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© this caſe, for it is his apparent, indiſputable right dl 
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. the bill, though evidently calcu- 
lated 


© here conſider the duke's perſonal merits ö becauſe 
© ſhould ſpeak as much for any one next in blood, 
though without merit at all. I might ſay, firſt, as to 
© his religion, if it is popiſh, yet that he is no bigot; 
* becauſe his children are all bred proteſtants, and ſo ar 
* his ſervants, eſpecially thoſe that have the largeſt ſhar 
© in his eſteem; and that he has never been wanting 
© in reſpect and favour to any one of that profeſſion, 
That he is not only the pteſumptive heir of the 
c crown, brother of his preſent majeſty ; but the ſon of 
© of a king, for whom ſo many of your anceſtors hate 
laid down their lives and liberties, and moſt men thei 
6 * fortunes. That he hath fought our battles with _ 
« ry; that he is exactly juſt between man and man; 
* tri obſerver of his word; and never yet n of 


© any man's property: theſe things malice itfelf cannot 
deny; but, with me, they are the leaſt con ſiderable ii 


© ſucceſſion, which I moſt contend for. The law ſays, 
© If a man is diſſeiſed of an eſtate tail, his child, though 

© not born at the time of his diſſeiſure, ſhall have a writ 
of formedon, and ſhall recover; becauſe his father wa 
diſſeiſed cantra formam donationis. And if in private eſtates 
© deſcents do regulate poſſeſſions and properties ; why 
© ſhould it be otherwiſe in the caſe of kingdoms ? ot 
© what caſuiſt can give me a ſufficient reaſon, why the 
© birthright of princes ſhould not have the ſame rules df 
* natural juſtice, as thoſe of private men? Or hou 
can any one think, that wrongs and injuries done to 


6 inne, muſt not, one time or vr other, be as ſeverely 
: e „ N a ON count 
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lated to prevent the greateſt miſchief. 
Such 


U 


accounted for, as thoſe done to other men? Could 

the late king bave difinherited his preſent majeſty ? 

No: becauſe he was to ſucceed by the law. No 

more, therefore, can his preſent majeſty, conſent to 

diſinherit him that is next in blood. And, I dare ſay, 

this is the firſt inſtance of any ſuch attempt againſt a 

prince whoſe proximity of blood is indiſputable ().“ (e) — 

Burnet tells us, all 7enkins's ſpeeches and arguments ares 

againſt the excluſion, were heard with indignation (p). Þis Letters, 
e ſee, indeed, they were wretchedly contemptible, fol. 11 ”" 

and even unworthy of ſerious argument among men ca- „. | 

dable of diſcernment. | But though the majority in p, 482. 

he houſe of commons were thus zealous againſt the 

Juke, they were far from being determined amongſt 
hemſelves who was fitteſt to ſucce2d to the crown. 

Some, it ſeems, were for the Prince of Orange; others, 

or the Duke of Monmouth; whilſt a third party were 


only upon negatives, as Mr. Sydney ſpeaks, * But,” 


ds he, © when I have ſaid what I can upon this bu- 
55 ſineſs, I muſt confeſs, I do not know: three men of a 
mind; and that a ſpirit of giddineſs reigns amongſt us, 


far beyond any I have ever obſerved in my life ().“ (,) Letters 
— To go on. The bill was argued for in do Saville, 

the houſe of Jords, by the Earls of Shafteſbury and Effex ; mY 

and the Lord Halifax was the champion on the other 

ſide, who is ſaid to have gained great honor in the de- 

date, and to have a viſible ſuperiority. to Shafteſbury in 

he opinion of the whole houſe. Let us, however, hear 

the account of this debate, as preſerved by Mr. 7ohnfon, 

Irom Lord Eſſex himſelf. — That learned nobleman, 

N 4 © the 


1 84 


1 remember his lordſhip was pleaſed to take down Lan- 
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Such was the influence of this- monarch 
in 


the great Earl of Eſſex,” ſays he, © was pleaſed to tel 
© me what arguments he inſiſted upon in that debate, 
The firſt was, that the regality of England was an of- 
« fice, concerning which the ſeventeenth chapter of 
6 King Edward the Confeſſor's laws is wholly ſpent; 
c and it is ſo declared to be in many acts of parliament 
c as low as Queen Marys time: and that a woman, 3 
« well as a min, might be inveſted with the regal office, 
© Hereupon he ſaid, that a perſon unqualified, as all the 
« world knew the Duke of York was, could not be ad- 
< mitted to that office. Upon diſcourſe about this, | 


© bert's Saxon Laws, and ſhew me ſeveral particulars i in 
© that ſeventeenth chapter which I had forgot. His ſe⸗ 
* cond argument was to prove, that if the Duke of Yorl 
© had unqualified himſelf for that high office, as he plain- 
iy had for the meaneſt office in England, then the par- 
© liament had, undoubtedly, power to forecloſe him and 
© ſet afide his remainder i in the crown | becauſe they 
© had power to domore. This, he ſaid, was the known 
law of 'Englond, and agreed upon 'by Lord Chancellor 
* More; and Richard Rich, then Sollicitor General, and 
© afterwards Lord Rich; as a  firſt- eſtabliſhed principle 
Upon which they raved about the ſupremacy. 
« It ſtands thus in the record, as we have it, p. 421, 0 
Lord Herbert's Hiſtory. The ſollicitor demanded, If 
«© it were enacted, by parliament, that Richard Rich 
6 ſhould be king, and chat it ſhould be treaſon for any 
© man todenyit z what offence it were to contravene this 
c 6 act? Sir Thomas More anſwered, That he oxy a 
& 


* * ? 
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in that auguſt aſſembly! A popiſh fuc- 


ceſſor, 


« fend if he ſajd no, becauſe he was bound by the act; 
« but this was caſus levis: whereupon Sir Thomas ſaid, 
© he would propoſe a higher caſe; ſuppoſe by parliament 
© it were enaCted quod Deus non ſit Deus, and that it were 
« treaſon to contravene z whether it were an offence to 
« ſay according to the ſaid att, Richard Rich replied, 
yea: but ſaid withal, I will propoſe a middle caſe, be- 
* cauſe yours is too high. The king, you know, js con- 
«* ſtituted ſupream head of the church on earth : why 
© ſhould not you, Maſter More, accept him ſo, as you 
* would me if I were made king by the ſuppoſitian afore- 
© ſaid? Sir Thomas More anſwered, The caſe was not 
© the ſame z becauſe, ſaid he, a parliament can make a 
* king, and depoſe him: and that every parliament- man 
© may give his conſent thereunto; but that a ſubject can- 
© not be bound ſo in the caſe of ſupremacy, Quia con- 


„ © ſenſum ab ee ad parlamentum præbere non poteſt, et quan- 
n rex fic acceptus fit in Anglia, plurimæ tamen par- 
ey p les exteræ idem non affirmant. Becauſe the parliament- 
man cannot carry the ſubjects conſent to parliament 
„in this caſe (that is to ſay, nobody but Chriſt could 
“make his own vicar, and the head in heaven make the 
head on earth); and although the king be held to be head 


* of the church here in England, yet the greateſt parr of 
© the world abroad are of another mind, Here Sir Tho- 
© mas More ſtuck ; for, I believe, ſtick he did, becauſe 
* he laid dowñ his life for it: but, you ſee, that the un- 
£ doubted unqueſtioned law of the land was this, that a 
* parliament can make and depoſe a king, for it is the foun - 
dation of theic arguing : and it cannot be thought that 
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ceſſor, probably, in his eye could be 


no 


© a learned lord chancellor and ſollicitor general ſhould 
be both ignorant in the firſt principles of the lay, 
Neither would Richard Rich have been made a lord, 
and the head of a noble family of earls, if it had not 
© been current law in thoſe days: for ſuch a principle 
© upon record would have been as bad, and hurt his 
« preferment as much, as if he had been ſtigmatized, 
And, therefore, my Lord of Eſex's argument was 
© more than meaſure; that if a parliament could make 
< and depoſea king, and make Richard Rich king, much 
more they might forecloſe the Duke of York, who 
< was no king, and more unqualified than Richard 
Rich; and might make the Prince of Orange 
© king, anothergheſs man than Richard Rich. — 
Thus that great man argued : but care was taken that 
© he ſhould argue for the good of his country no more. 
© — Indeed my Lord of Eſſex told me, that his adver- 
< ſfaries in that debate waved the jargon of divine right, 


_ © and the line of ſucceſſion z — and at that time they 


© betook themſelves chiefly-to reaſons of ſtate, They 
< were got at the old ſcarecrow, venient Romani, the fo- 
< reign catholics would eſpouſe the Duke of Tors quar- 
< rel; the antient kingdom of Scotland would admit him 
for their king, in oppoſition to our act of parliament; 
© and this would entail a dangerous war upon the nation 
© (that: is, I ſuppoſe, the navy royal of Scotland would 
© have given law to the Engliſh fleet). They were, like 
< wiſe, doubtful of Ireland: and if theſe two kingdoms 
© were diſmembered from us, the ſolitary kingdom of 
England would not make that figure in the world as it 
© uſed to do. And therefore, according to the 11 

* Pay 9 * 
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no curſe to his people; and he might 


be unwilling to puniſh his brother for 
that 


« of all hired politics, they muſt make ſure of ſinking 


c three kingdoms for fear of loſing two, and deli- 
ver up the caſtle for fear the ſuburbs ſhould revolt. 


© With ſuch fitting arguments was that cauſe ſupport- 
ved: and if I have broken any rules in repeating that 

great man 's private diſcourſe, now it is done, I cannot 
© help it (7). The preſſing this excluſion bill by (r) Works 
the commons, in the two laſt parliaments, was one rea- of Mr. Sam. 
ſon given by his majeſty for their diſſolution. — © Con- 2 2 
i trary to our offers and expectation, we ſaw that no 1710. 
© expedient would be entertained but that of a total ex- 
© cluſion 35 which we had ſo often declared was a point, 
« that, in our own royal judgment, ſo nearly concerned 
dus, both in honor, juſtice, and conſcience, that we 


© could never conſent to it. In ſhort, we cannot, after 
« the ſad experience we have had of the late civil wars, 
« thatmurdered our father of bleſſed memory, and ruined 
* the monarchy, conſent to a law, that ſhall eſtabliſh 
* another moſt unnatural war, or at leaſt make it ne- 
* ceflary to maintain a ſtanding foree for preſerving the 
government atid peace of the kingdom. And we have 
* reaſon to believe, by what paſſed in the laſt parliament 
* at Weſtminſter, that if we could have been brought, to 
© give our conſent to a bill of excluſion, th e intent was 
* not to reſt there, but to paſs further, and to attempt 
* ſome other great and important changes even in 
preſent . This . other chings, moſt reproach- 


* Declaration touching the cauſes that moved lin to Ale we two laſt 
Parliaments, | p. 6. 80 Load. 168 1. 0 
3211 « ful 
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that of which he knew himſelf equally 
guilty. An excellent prince, truly ! --. 


His 


ful to the majority of the houſe of commons, in two 
parliaments, was ordered to be read in all churches and 
chapels throughout the kingdom. But they wanted not 
their advocates; who obſerved, on this declaration, 
© that his majeſty does not ſeem to doubt of his power, 
in conjunction with his parliament, to exclude his bro- 

© ther. He very well knows this power hath been often 

© exerted in the time of his predeceſſors : but the reaſon 
© given for his refuſal to comply with the intereſts and 

© defires of his ſubjects, is, becauſe it was a point which 
© concerned him ſo near in honor, juſtice, and conſci- 

© ence, Is it not honorable for a prince to be true and 

faithful to his word and oath? to keep and maintain 

the religion and laws eſtabliſhed? Nay; can it be 

< thoughtdiſhonorable-to him to love the ſafety and wel- 
fare of his people, and the true religion eſtabliſhed 2. 
* mong them, above the temporal glory and greatneſs of 
© his perſonal relations? Is it not juſt, in conjunction 
with his parliament, for his people's fafety, to make 
«* uſe of a power warranted by our Engliſb laws, and the 
example of former ages? Or is it juſt for the father 
© of his country to expoſe all his children to ruin, out 
© of fondneſs unto,a brother? May it not rather be 
© thought unjuſt to abandon the religion, laws, and li- 
© berties of his people, which he is ſworn to maintain 
© and defend, and expoſe them to the ambition and rage 
© of one that thinks himſelf bound in conſcience to ſub- 
© vert them? If his majeſty is pleaſed to remember what 
© religion 


* 


1 
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His conduct, indeed, in other reſpects, 
was greatly detrimental to the nation; 
| as 


© obliged in conſcience to ſuffer him to aſcend the throne 
©-who will certainly endeavour to overthrow it, and ſet 
« up the worſt of ſuperſtitions and idolatry in the room 
«of it? Or if it be true, that all obligations of honor, 
«© juſtice, and conſcience, are comprehended in a grate- 
© ful return of ſuch benefits as have been received ; can 
6 his majeſty believe that he doth duly repay, unto his 
© proteſtant ſubjects, the kindneſs they ſhewed him, 


* when they recalled him from a miſerable helpleſs ba- 

© niſhment, and with ſo much dutiful affection placed 
© him in the throne; enlarged his revenue above what 
© any of his predeceſſors had enjoyed, and gave him 
© vaſter ſums of money in twenty years than had been 
«© beſtowed upon all the kings ſince William the Firſt; 
* ſhould he, after all this, deliver them up to be ruined 
« by his brother? It cannot be ſaid that he had therein 
© more regard unto the government than to the perſon, 
« ſeeing it is evident the bill of excluſion had no ways 
* prejudiced the legal monarchy, which his majeſty does 
* now enjoy with all the rights and powers which his 
* wiſe and brave anceſtors did ever claim, becauſe many 
acts of the like nature have paſſed heretofore upon leſs 
* neceſſary occaſions. The preſervation of every go- 
* vernment depends upon an exact adherence unto its 

principles; and the eſſential principle of the Engh/h 

* monarchy being that well-proportioned diſtribution of 


* powers, whereby the law doth at once 2 for the 
© preatnels 


© religion the duke profeſſeth, can he think himſelf 
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© of ſucceſſion to the crown of France, for being a pro- 


* 
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as it tended to increaſe the power of 
France, the natural rival and foe of 


to 
Britain. 


c dend of the king, and the lafety of the people; the 

* government can ſubſiſt no longer than whilft the mo. 
© narch, enjoying the power which the law doth give 
© hitn, is enabled to perform the part it allows unto him, 


© and the people are duly protected in their rights and tr 
© liberties. For this reaſon our anceſtors have been al. p 
© ways more careful to preſerve the government invio- ir 
cable, than to favour any perſonal pretences; and haye fo 
© therein conformed themſelves to the practice of al al 
© other nations, whoſe examples deſerve to be followed, m 


© Nay, we know of none ſo ſlaviſhly addicted unto any No 
© perſon or family, as, for any reaſon whatſoever, to ad- 
© mit of a prince who openly profeſſed a religion con- 
© trary to that which was eſtabliſhed amongſt them. l 
© were eaſy to alledge multitude of examples of thoſe 
© who have rejected princes for reaſons of far leſs weight 
© than difference in religion; as Robert of Normandy W; 
© Charles of Lorrain, Alphonſo a deſperado of Spain: but er 
© thoſe of a later date, againſt whom there was no othe! df t 
c exception than for their religion, ſuiteth better wit 
our occaſion. Among whom it is needleſs to men- 
© tion Henry of Bourbon; who, though accompliſhed i 
© all the virtues required in a prince, was, by the gene- 
ral aſſembly of the eſtate at /i, declared uncapable 


© teſtant. And notwithſtanding his yalour, induſtry 
reputation, and power, encreaſed by gaining four gre 


C battles; z yet he could never be admitted king, till he 
6 had 
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Britain. —— On his reſtoration, he began 
to league himſelf cloſe to Lew:s XIV. (to 


whom Dunkirk was fold (pP) in an 
infamous 


© had renounced the religion that was his obſtacle. And 
« Sigiſmund, ſon of John of Sweden, king of that coun- 
try by inheritance, and of Poland by election, was de- 
prived of his hereditary crown, and his children diſ- 
inherited, only for being a papiſt, and acting con- 
formably to the principles of that religion; though in 
all other reſpects he deſerved to be a king, and was 
moſt acceptable to the nation (5). Thoſe who 
7ould ſee more on this debate, may read the tract from 
hence this is taken; the Brief Hiſtory of the Succeſ- 
ſion, contained in the ſame volume; and © Fohnſor's 
Julian; with which, if he has leiſure and incli- 
ation, he may compare Hicks's Fovian.” It 


ht uſt not be omitted, that the whole bench of biſhops 
h was againſt the bill of excluſion (:).“ Such uſeful 
but embers were they of the houſe of lords ! ſuch patrons 


ff the proteſtant church in which they preſided ! and 
o gteat a concern had they for the happineſs of the 
ommunity in which they ſo largely ſhared honor and 


profit ! However, they, it muſt be owned, remembred 
heir creator, 


(PPP) He ſold Dunkirk to the French King.] Charles 
ſured the Count 4 Eftrades, ambaſſador of France (who 
ad complimented him, in his maſter's name, on his re- 
abliſhment in his dominions, and notified his deſire 
f the Duke of Orleans's marrying the Princeſs of Eng- 
ond) —— © that he never deſired any one's friendſhip 
*lo 


1917 


(v) D'Ef- 
trade s Let - 
tert and Ne- 
gotiations, 
p. 107. 885 


(x) Jour- 
nal, Dec. 7s 
1660. 


© happy to know, by what he had told him, that hi 
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infamous manner); whoſe miſchievoy 
ſcheme; 


© ſo much as his majeſty's : that he eſteemed himſel 


* wiſhes were accompliſhed : and that if the emperg 
* and all the kings of the world had aſked his fiſter, x 
< would have refuſed them all to have given her to mon 
* ſieur, for the very reaſon of being more nearly attach 
© ed to his majeſty's perſon : that he was pleaſed tha 
© his conduct was approved by him: and aſſured the an- 
baſſador, that, for the time to come, his majeſty ſhoul 
© have reafon to be pleaſed (u). And good rea 
indeed, after this, he had to be pleaſed. For Dunkirl, 
acquired by Cromwell with glory, and deemed ſo import 
ant by the very houſe of commons who called hom: 
the king, that a bill was paſſed by them for annexingit 
to the imperial crown of this realm («): — Du: 
kirk, I ſay, was ſold to his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty fa 
the ſum of five millions of livres. Some few en. 
tracts from the negotiators of this important affair my 
be acceptable, perhaps, to the reader, who has curioſi 
and taſte for matters of this nature, Lord Clarendn, 
in a letter to the Count 4 Eftrades, dated, Hamjta 
Court, June 29, 1662, writes. As1 have fre 
« quently reflected upon ſeveral particulars of the ſundi 
© conferences we have had together; and finding a di 
« poſition in the king, my maſter, to give all ſorts 
proof of the defire which he entertains to bind fi 
© more the ties of friendſhip betwixt him and his md 
« Chriſtian Majeſty ; I have ſent on this journey | 
* Bellings, whom you know to be a perſon in whom! 


6 — to communicate to you my ſeatiments : 
1 wht 
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cnemes he adopted, and helped to carry 
; into 
Y whom I deſire you to give credence, & (3), — (y) D'E(- 
WB ut D'E/trades being ſet out on his journey as ambaſſa- _—y 2 
or to Holland, Charles writ him a letter, dated, July 27, 
"WW: 662, from Hampton Court ; in which obſerving that 
0s is letter might find him at Calais, he adds; © for 
1 which reaſon, as I have a great many things to com- 
IR municate to you, and to reſolve upon an affair which 
* the chancellor hath propoſed to me, I wiſh you would, 
uk to oblige me, turn a little out of your road, and take this 
ſo in your way (z). = This affair was Dunkirk; (x) 14. p. 
W | which, as we ſhall preſently fee, Clarendon was moſt 229: 


oncerned. D*Eftrades, in a letter to the French 
Ling, dated, London, Aug. 21, 1662, ſays, the Chan- 
cellor | Hyde] told me it was pure neceſſity obliged his 
maſter to part with Dunkirk; and that he was not 


cauſe he treated with me as one who is a friend to the 
King of England; and the miniſter of a great prince 
* his ally, of whom he had no diſtruſt; and that in both 
thoſe characters he would own to me, there were fout 
expedients to be taken in the buſineſs now ptopoſed. 


afraid to let me know this from the beginning, be- 


I The firſt, to treat with the Spattturds ; who, at this 


very time, offered any terms for that town: the ſecond, 
with the Dutch ; that offered for it an immenſe ſum : 

1 the third, was to put it into the hands of the parlia- 

ment z who would be at all the expence, and leave the 
king full as much maſter of it as at preſent: the fourth 
was, to bargain with your majeſty : which laſt ap- 
peared to him more juſt and more agreeable to his 


majeſty's intereſt, which was the reaſon he had made 
Vor. II. O a me 
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into execution, The firſt Dutch wat 
weakly 


© me the firſt propoſal. But that after hearing what I 0. 
© fered, and which he had reported to the perſons abort. 
© mentioned {the Duke of York, General Monk, Loi 
Southampton, and Lord Sandwich], and had met u 
come to ſome reſolution; every body was furprized, 
© and eaſily remembered, that when Cromwell had offer. 
© ed it at Fo, odo crowns, it was excluſive of the art!. 
© lery, ſtores, ani the new works, which were to be pail 
© for over and above : and upon this reſolved rather v 
© put the place into che hands of the parliament; be. 
© cauſe, that when it was known that it had been dil. 
< poſed of for fo ſmall a ſum, the king could not but ex- 
«© poſe himſelf to reproach ; or he, the chancellor, 2 
< leaſt, might be liable to a public cenſure that mig 
© endanger even his life, That it was his opinion, + 
© ther to make a prefent of it to your majeſty, and to 
© leave the. price to your own generoſity; but that a 
© this was not in his power to do, and he was f 
deeply concerned in conducting an affair of ſuch de- 
© licacy, he was obliged to conceal his opinion, and to 
© ſeem to agree with that of others, ſo as not to appea 
© as the chief promoter of this treaty. That the moſ 
© preffing argument which he made uſe of to preval 
© with them to conſen?, was, the ſupply of money which 
© the king might,draw from thence ; and that there 
© he might diicharge the debts he was obliged to de 
© bound for in maintaining this place: but that m 
© (canty offers had deſtroyed that motive, and ſhe wel 
© them that either we had no trade, no inclination d 
© have Dunkirk; or that we put too ſmall a value upon 

| | KO 
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weakly begun, and with diſhonor con- 
cluded ; 


it (4). — It may be well ſuppoſed fo able a man as 
'Eftrades availed himſelf of ſuch a converſation, His 
naſter had, he well knew, a great inclination to have 
Dunkirk ; but he was deſirous of having it as cheap as 
e could. A bargain at length, however, was drove, 
The terms were advantageous on the fide of France; 
ud, for the trifling ſum above-mentioned, the town, 


o her poſſeſſion, What follows from the ambaſſador's 
eiter to Lewis, dated, London, Of. 27, 1662, will not, 
t is preſumed, be decmed unacceptable by the reader, 
At laſt,” ſays he, after ſeveral delays, and get- 
ing over ſeveral difficultics, I have ſigned the treaty 
of Dunkirk ; and ſend it over to your majeſty by this 
expreſs, TI ought not to omit, that the chancellor was 
the perſon, of all the others, who ſuffered moſt during 
the conteſt which was formed by all the council on 
this affair. The commiſſioners laboured molt to break 
it off; and it may be ſaid, that the reaſons alledged 
were ſo ſtrong, that the King of England and the Duke 
of York would have been ſtaggered, had he not taken 
great pains to keep them to their firſt reſolutions. 
This was apparent to all the court ; and from thence 


ortiſications, artillery, and warlike ſtores, were put in- 
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(a) Id. Pa 
245. 


al 

h they took occaſion to blame him as the ſole author of 
F the treaty, His enemies, and all the SHaniſh faction, 
1 have attacked his conduct on that ſcore; and cry loud- 


ly againſt him, that as he had very impolitickly made 
the match with Portugal, before he had ſecured the 
protection of France; ſo he had as imprudently parted 
with Dunkirk, without being aſſured of that ſtrict 
O2 friendſhip 
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TRE UTE OF 
The firſt Dutch war 


weakly 


into execution. 


© me the firſt propoſal. But that after hearing what I of. 
© fered, and which he had reported to the perſons abox. 
© mentioned {the Duke of York, General Monk, Loi 
* Southampton, and Lord Sandwich], and had met ts 
come to ſome reſolution; every body was ſurprized, 
© and eaſily remembered, that when Cromwell had offer. 
© ed it at oc, ooo crowns, it was excluſive of the arti. 
© lery, ſtores, ani the new works, which were to be pail 
© for over and above : and upon this reſolved rather u 
© put the place into che hands of the parliament; be. 
© cauſe, that when it was known that it had been di- 
« poſed of for fo ſmall a ſum, the king could not but ex. 
© poſe himſelf to reproach ; or he, the chancellor, 2 
© leaſt, might be liable to a public cenſure that might 
© endanger even his life, That it was his opinion, 1. 
ther to make a preſent of it to your majeſty, and to 
© leave the. price to your own generoſity ; but that a 
© this was not in his power to do, and he was 6 
deeply concerned in conducting an affair of ſuch de. 
© licacy, he was obliged to conceal his opinion, and to 
© ſeem to agree with that of others, ſo as not to appeal 
© as the chief promoter of this treaty. That the mol 
© prefling argument which he made uſe of to preval 
© with them to conſent, was, the ſupply of money which 
© the king might. draw from thence ; and that there 
© he might diicharge the debts he was obliged to be 
© bound for in maintaining this place: but that m 
« ſcanty offers had deſtroyed that motive, and ſhewel 
© them that either we had no trade, no inclination (0 
© have Dunkirk; or that we put too {mall a value up® 
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weakly begun, and with diſhonor con- 
cluded ; 


it (4). lt may be well ſuppoſed ſo able a man as 
'Eftrades availed himſelf of ſuch a converſation, His 
naſter had, he well knew, a great inclination to have 
Dunkirk ; but he was deſirous of having it as cheap as 
he could, A bargain at length, however, was drove, 
Erbe terms were advantageous on the fide of France 
and, for the trifling ſum above-mentioned, the town, 
Wortifications, artillery, and warlike ſtores, were put in- 
o her poſſeſſion, What follows from the ambaſſador's 
Petter to, Lewis, dated, London, Oct. 27, 1662, will not, 
t is preſumed, be decined unacceptable by the reader, 
At laſt,” ſays he, after ſeveral delays, and get- 

ing over ſeveral difficulties, I have ſigned the treaty 
of Dunkirk ; and fend it over to your majeſty by this 
expreſs, TI ought not to omit, that the chancellor was 
the perſon, of all the others, who ſuffered moſt during 
the conteſt which was formed by all the council on 
this affair. The commiſſioners laboured molt to break 
it off; and it may be ſaid, that the reaſons alledged 
were ſo ſtrong, that the King of England and the Duke 
of York would have been ſtaggered, had he not taken 
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(a) Id, Ps 
245. 


Fl 

| great pains to keep them to their firſt reſolutions. 
F This was apparent to all the court ; and from thence 
N they took occaſion to blame him as the ſole author of 
5 the treaty. His enemies, and all the Syaniſb faction, 
be have attacked his conduct on that ſcore; and cry loud- 


ly againſt him, that as he had very impolitickly made 
the match with Portugal, before he had ſecured the 
protection of France; ſo he had as imprudently parted 
with Dunkirf, without being aſſured of that ſtrict 

O02 friendſhip 
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© windings in this affair to oblige me to ſpeak again an 


an inſtance to be found in hiſtory, where, in a negs 


THE LIFE OF 


© friendſhip and union, which he boaſted of would be ¶ tio 
* procured with your majeſty by the treaty in relation to i th1 
© that place. That when you once found yourſcli i ©* 
* maſter of it, without any ſtipulation or particular en-. 
gagement with England, you would think your civi. * 

or 


lity nothing but meer courteſy, which would not em. 
bark you in any affairs. That as his own intereſt hu 
© made him engage in the buſineſs of the match, to be 
© revenged of ſome bad treatment from the Spantard;, 
and out of fear of being ſupplanted by the Spaniſb fac- 
© tion in England ; ſo out of a view to his own intereſ, 
© by being ſupported by that of France, he had fact: 
© ficed the intereſt of the king his maſter, and had given 
© up a place which, for the honour of England, and in 
importance to foreign nations, was more valuable than 
© all Ireland. — There have been ſo many turnings and 


© again ſo often to the King, the Duke of York, and the 
© Chancellor, that it would be tedious to give your majelt 
© an account of them; but I muſt ſtill do them the jul 
© ice to ſay, that their manner of treating was the mol 


© honourable J ever ſaw; and I do not believe there i 


© tiation of 5 millions, or even a much ſmaller ſum, one 
prince has been ſatisfied with the bare word of ans: 
© ther for the payment of the money; eſpecially being 
© prince but lately reſtored to his dominions, whoſe pre 
© rogative is but ſmall, and the authority divided be 
* tween him and a parliament, This uncommon pio 
« cedurt fully perſwaded me that the King of Engiai 
© very earneſtly defires to be in friendſhip with your m 
« jeſty, and knows how uſeful it may be to him; 


that the chancellor ſeconds and cheriſhes this dilps 
- Cri 


CHARLES THE SECOND. 


tion for his own particular intereſt; and that it is for 
this ſole reaſon, principally, that the Duke of York goes 
to have an interview with your majeſty at Dunkirk, 
to give you ſtronger aſſurances of this : and, I believe, 
he will be furniſhed by the chancellor with ſome in- 
formations, which may be of uſe at any ſuch time as 
your majeſty may form any deſigns in Flanders (b). 
The royal brothers and Hyde, we ſee, in the opi- 
ion of D*'Eftrades, were very good Frenchmen ; and 
e chancellor merited the thanks Lewis returned him 
or his favour in this negotiation (c). If this man me- 
ted too at the hands of his country, on this occaſion, it 
uſt have been by meer luck: for whether ſettlements on 
e continent are eligible for England, or not, was no 
art of the conſideration with him; but how he could get 
oft money for his maſter, and ingratiate himſelf with 
e king of France, who treated him, after all, in the 
me of his diſtreſs, but very ſcurvily for his pains, It 
as, however, a juſt reward for his iniquitous beha- 


jour in this affair. —— If the reader will be pleaſed 
d turn to Lord Clarendon's own account of the ſale of 
Dunkirk, he will find a very ſtriking inſtance of his 
uth and ſincerity. For notwithſtanding all here writ- 
en by D* Eftrades, at the very time, and on the ſpot, 
e Chancellor tells the world, that he was averſe to 
it: that the King [of France] ſent M. D' Eftrades pri- 
vately to London to treat about it: that the buſineſs 
was firſt referred to a committee, and then to the privy 
council, where it was fully debated and agreed to, 
Lord St. Allans only diſſenting : and that whether the 
m bargain was ill or well made, there could be no fault 
imputed to him; he having only, with ſome other 
lords, been appointed to treat for the ſale, the matter 


dict O3 © having 
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(b) Id. Þ» 
285, 


(c) Id. Þ. 
319. 
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(4) Conti- 
nuation, vol, 
ii. p. 383 
39 1. 


(e) Jour- 


nal, th Nov. 


106%, 


( Fol. 
Lond. 1664, 


7 O. S, See 


alio Tem- 
ple's Works, 
vol. i. 2 · 


05. 


„ D 


cluded ; and the Triple League ( 
{9 


© having been deliberated and fully debated (d).? Wh 
belief is due to ſuch a writer! Party-men may | 
him great and good ; but the impartial enquirer inty 
facts will be at a loſs to know how he merited the 
characters. It ſhould not be omitted, * that t 
« adviſing and effecting the ſale of Dunkirk,” was on 
article of impeachment againſt his lordſhip by the hou 
of commons (e). 

(ad) The firſt Dutch War and the Tr 
ple League.] It is not my delign to enter into a minut 
detail of the one or the other of theſe remarkable events 
as they may be found very particularly related in mod 
our hiſtories. Suffice it here to ſay, that the averſa 
his majeſty had to the Dutch; the hatred entertaine 
againſt them by the Duke of Yori; the defire of gain 
the merchants ; and the readineſs of a penſion parliament 
to advance the neceſſary ſupplies; all concurred to es. 
gage in a meaſure which turned out greatly to the n 
tion's diſhonor, ------ In his majeſty's declaration 
touching his proceedings for reparation and fatisfa: 
tion for ſeveral injurious affronts and ſpoils done g 
© the Eat and Vſt India Companies, and other the {ud 
« jects of the United Provinces (7), he ſays, © Where 
upon complaint of the ſeveral injuries done unto and up 
© the ſhips, goods, and perſons of our ſubjects, to tht 
* grievous damages, and amounting to vaſt ſums ; inſt 
© of reparation and ſatisfaction which hath been by us i 
* quently demanded, we found that orders had been given 
De Rnyter not only to abandon the conſortſhip again 


the pirates of the Mediterranean ſeas (to which the 
| | Sta 
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well known, and ſo much talked 
of ; 


States General had invited us]; but alſo to uſe all acts 
of depredation and hoſtility againſt our ſubjects in 
Africa, We thereupon gave order for the detaining 
of the ſhips belonging ta the States of the United Pro- 
vinces; yet, notwithſtanding, we did not give any 
commiſſion for letters of marque, nor were there any 
proceedings againft the ſhips detained, until we had a 
clear and undeniable evidence that De Reuyter had put 
the ſaid orders in execution, by ſeizing ſeveral of our 
ſubjects ſhips and goods, But now finding that our 
forbearance, and the other remedies we have uſed to 
brinz them to a compliance with us, have proved 
ineffectual we have thought fit to declare to all 
the world, that the ſaid ſtates are the azgreftors, &c, 
W eſe reaſons were not very extraordinary. For as 
þ the injuries done to the merchants, they were old 
mplaints, and in a way of accommodation: and the 
Dutch themſelves had reaſon to complain of the taking 
f Cape de Verde, and ſome Ea India [hips by the Eng- 
53 and, conſequently, there was ground ra- 
er for arbitration than war. But the court was not 
d be diverted from it. It began with viguur, and Was 
arried on with zeal on both ſides. Many battles were 
dught with great bravery; in which the Eng/iÞtorthe moſt 
rt, were the conquerors. The French, with Denmark, 
retenced to come in in aid of the vanquiſned. They 
d, however, but little. At length the Dutch took a ſe- 
re revenge: their fleet entered the Thames, and burnt 
of the royal navy; to the no ſmall mortiſicat ion of 
"Us : their 
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his intereſt, that the war may end with ſo much the 


THE LIFE OP 


of; may be thought exceptions to thi; 
aſſertion: 


their adverſaries, This brought on a peace (which w 
concluded at Breda, in June, 1667); whereby the Ex. 
I were no great gainers. ——— Sir William Templ, 
in a letter to Lord Arlington, dated, Bruſſels, July 19, 
N. S. 1667, ſpeaking of the good news writ him by 
© his lordſhip of the Dutch being beaten off at Harwid, 
adds, © for ſince we are in a diſeaſe, every fit we pal 
© well over is ſo much of good, and gives hopes of u. 
© covery. I doubt, ' continues he, © this is not the laf; 
for, I hear, De Witt is reſolved that their fleet ſhal 
© not give over action til! the very ratifications of the 
< treaty are exchanged: in which he certainly purſue 


© more honor abroad, and heart at home; for, com- 
* monly, the ſame diſpoſitions between the parties with 
© which one war ends, another begins. And thougi 
this may end in peace; yet, I doubt, it will be wi 
ſo much unkindneſs between the nations, that it wil 
© be wiſdom on both ſides to think of another, as wel 
© as to avoid it. All diſcourſe here is of the peace 251 
* thing undoubted ; and every pacquet I receive fron 
England confirms me in the belief that a war abroad 
© is not our preſent buſineſs, till all at home be in bet 
ter order; no more than hard exerciſe, which ſtrength 
ens healthy bodies, can be proper for thoſe that hait 
© a fever lurking in the veins, or a conſumption in the 
« fleſh ; for which reſt, and order, and diet are neceſſaſ 
and, perhaps, 55 medicine too, provided it com 
from a careful and a ſkilful hand. This is all I fb 


6 ay upon · chat ſubject; which, I 8 has 9 
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aſſertion; as the one made a breach be- 
tween 


this received ſome refolution by my Lord Ambaſſador 
17. Coventry arrival: for, I confeſs, my ſtomach is come 
„down; and I ſhould be glad to hear the peace ended, 


19, and our coaſts clear, ſince it will not be better: but all 
( this while, multa gemens ignomintam plagaſque ſuperbi 
ch; © hoſtis; and, I am ſure, would not deſire to live, unleſs, 
with hopes of ſeeing ourſelves one day in another 


poſture; which God Almighty has made us capable of, 
© whenever we pleaſe ourſelves (g).. A war of this 
nature, carried on with ſo much ſpirit and reſentment, 
by nations whoſe real intereſt was very different from 
that of France, could not but give her much pleaſure. 
For France had an intereſt either to diſpoſe us to fo 
much good will, or, at leaſt, to put us into ſuch a 
© condition that we might give no oppoſition to their 
«© deſigns : and Flanders being a perpetual object in their 
eye, a laſting beauty for which they have an incurable 
* paſſion, and not being kind enough to conſent to 
* them, they meditated to commit a rape upon her, 
which they thought would not be eaſy to do, while 
England and Holland were agreed to reſcue her whenever 
© they ſhould hear her cry out for help to them. To 
this end they put in practice ſeaſonable and artificial 
* whiſpers, to widen things between us and the States. 
* Amboyna and the Fiſhery muſt be talked of here; the 
freedom of the ſeas, and the preſervation of trade, muſt 
© be inſinuated there: and there being combuſtible mat- 
2 on both ſides, in a little time it took fire, which 
* gave thoſe that kindled it ſufficient cauſe to ſmile and 
bug themſelves, to ſee us both fall into the net they 
2 « had 
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tween the two crowns, and the other gave a 
check 


bad laid for us. And it is obſervable, and of good ex- 


(b) Ha'i- 
fax's Mil- 
cellanles, p. 


141. 


* ample to us if we will take it, that their deſign being 
* to ſet us together at cuffs to weaken us, they kept 
* themiclves lookers-on till our victories began to break 
© the ballance: then the king of France, like a wiſe 
prince, was relolved to ſupport the beaten fide, and 
* would no more let the power of the ſea, than we ought 
© the monarchy of Eurepe, to fall into one hand, In 
© purſuance of this he took part with the Dutch, and in 
© a little time made himſelf umpire of the peace between 
© us (5). Another writer of the fame age ob- 
ſerves, that after ſeveral propoſitions of leagues, and 


many arts uſed to raiſe jealouſies between us and 
© the Hollanders (dreading nothing more than a durable 
© and firm friendſhip between two nations, who, if 
© united, might eaſily ſet what bounds they pleaſed to 
© their ambition), they at laſt fided with the Dutch, 
though with no other intention than to fee us deſtroy 
© each other; or, at leaſt, ſo far weaken and exhauſt 
© ourſelves, that they might with-leſs oppoſition invade 
their neighbours and increaſe their naval ftrength : 
* nay, their policy went further; and in the very heat of 
© the war they ſtill kept negotiations on foot, and made 
© overtures and propoſals of peace by means of the late 


queen mother; whom in the end they deceived ſo far, 


© as to aſſure her (and by her his majeſty), that the Dutch 
© would ſet no fleet out (that ſummer the peace was 
concluded), whilſt underhand they preſſed the Dutch, 
© with all the vigour and earneſtneſs imaginable, to fit 
* out their ſhips, with a promiſe of joining theirs to 
: 4 © them, 


1 


CHARLES THE SECOND. 
check to the French conqueſts in Flan- 
ders : 


them. Upon this pardle of the French court, 'tis too 
c well known, we had no fleet out, as well as what fol- 
© lowed upon it when the Dutch, meeting with no op- 
$ polition, entered into the river of Chatham; ſo that 
though the Prench had no other hand in it, they had 
been ſtil] the true cauſe of that unhappy accident: but, 
* withal, it is more than probable they were themſelves 
* the authors of that counſel ; and moſt certain it is they 
knew of the deſign before the attempt was made (i). 

— Such were the ſentiments of the moſt intelli- 
gent Engliſhmen on this affair. The Dutch — many of 
them — reaſoned in the ſame manner, © There 
© are others,” ſays Sir William Temple, ſpeaking of the 
Hollanders, that lay the war upon the conduct of France, 
by which, they ſay, we were engaged in it: that the 
© preſent king was reſolved to purſue the old ſcheme laid 
* by Cardinal Richlieu, of extending the bounds of 
France to the Rhine; for which ends, the conqueſt of 
Lorrain and Flanders was to be firſt atchieved. That 
* the purchaſe of Dunkirk from us was ſo violently pur- 
© ſued for this end, without which they could not well 
© begin a war upon Flanders, That after this, they had 
* endeavoured to engage the preſent miniſtry in Holland 
© to renew the meaſures once taken, in Cardinal Rich- 
© lieu's time, for dividing Flanders between France and 
* Holland : but not ſucceeding in it, they had turned 
all their intrigues to engage us in a war, which might 
© make room for their invaſion of Flanders ; whilſt the 
two neighbours, moſt concerned in its defence, ſhould 


be deep in a quarrel betwcen themſelves, That oy 
| | © made 
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ders: but it is well known, that, as the 
former 


made both parties believe they would aſſiſt them, if 


© there were occaſion ; and would certainly have done 

© it, That as they took part with Holland upon our 

© firſt ſucceſſes at ſea, and the Biſhop of Munſter's 

© treaty; ſo, if the ſucceſſes had been great on the Dutch 

© ſide, they would have aſſiſted us in order to prolong 

% Works, © the war (4). This is pretty true, I believe. From 

vol. i. .. D*Eftrades' negotiations at this period, in Holland, it ap- 
zog. 

pears, that the King of France was meditating his 

ſeizure of Flanders : that the pulſe of De Witt was felt 

on that head: that, to render him and the States general 

favourable to this deſign, great profeſſions of friendſhip 

were made to them : that when the differences between 

them and the Engliſb terminated in a war, Lewis long ba- 

lanced on which ſide to declare. It moreover appears, 

that the ſaid monarch was not very well affected to the 

Dutch; but that, to hinder their total overthrow, and the 

aggrandiſement of the Engliſb thereby, he at length pre- 

tended to give them the aſſiſtance which, by a former 

treaty, they had a right to claim. Of this declaration 

in their favour he, however, determined to avail him- 

ſelf. He got ſhips of war built for him in Holland at a 

cheap rate: he ſupplied himſelf from thence with mili- 

tary ſtores and ammunition: in a word, he now laid the 

foundation of that naval force which we have had ſo 

much trouble to deſtroy. But the Dutch reaped little 

advantage on their ſide by his coming into the war: the 

French kept themſelves out of harms way, on various 

pretence; and refuſed to aid their ally in the moſt im - 

minent danger. 


D'Eftrades, 


\ 


CHARLES THE SECOND. 
former was advantageous to France, by 
weakening 


D'Eftrades, in a letter to the king, Aug. 5, 1666, 
ſays, * The letter Monſieur Van Beuningen wrote this 
© poſt to the Sieur De Witt, makes him very chagrin, 
© Tt contains, that he had ſpoken to your majeſty, in the 
name of the ſtates, to demand twelve fireſhips, and 
© to raiſe ſome ſeamen in your majeſty's maritime 
© towns to put aboard the fleet in the room of ſoldiers, 
© of whom they have enough, which your majeſty have 
© received, That he afterwards demanded the two fire- 
© ſhips that are of Denmark, and very near their fleet 
© which is in ſight of the Engliſb, and could not obtain 
© them : that the next day he wrote to Monſieur De 
© Lionne, in very preſſing terms, to deſire him to back 
© his demand of the two fireſhips with the king; to 
* which he received no anſwer : that being thus refuſed, 
© he could not but be mightily concerned to find his 
© maſters expoſed to maintain by their arms alone the 


© war againſt the enemy, who had made ſo great an ef- 


fort: that they might judge, by that, whether they 
* ought to expect to be joined by your majeſty's fleet, 
© ſince two uſeleſs fireſhips, ſix leagues from the place 
© where the combat was to be, were refuſed : that he 
© was amazed to find their intereſts were ſo little conſi- 


205 


dered in France, as to let occaſions lip of pulling down 


the common enemy. That, reflecting on theſe 
things, he thought it was for his maſters intereſts, and 
© that he was bound in duty to give them notice of it, 
© that they might take their meaſures before they were 
© undone (1), Indeed the whole conduct of France 
(who did nothing for the Dutch, ſetting aſide the troops 

ſent 
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weakning the powers moſt capable of, 
and 


ſent to their aid againſt the Biſhop of Munſter, for 
which ſhe was fully paid) excited no ſentiments in her 
favour in the minds of the people of Holland. This 
we may fully learn from D* Eftrades' letter to the king, 
dated, March 31, 1667 ; in which, among other things, 
he writes as followeth : — © That which gives me the 
© moſt trouble is, to find the people in general ſo inclined 
© to receive wrong impreſſions of France and the preſent 
© government. No endeavours have been wanting to 
© ſet them right in that particular; and if they were ca- 
© pable of judging their own intereſt, the reaſons con- 
© tained in your majeſty's letter would be ſufficient to 
* undeceive them. But they are ſo obſtinately blind, 
and fo fooliſh, as to believe your majeſty's principal 
* deſign is to watch your opportunity, and conquer 
* them as ſoon as you have made ſure of Flanders, It 
is not M. De Witt, nor the men of ſenſe among the 
States that believe this; but the generality of the peo- 
ple, and the magiſtrates in the particular towns, whoſe 
ordinary converfation runs upon nothing elſe. I am 
© daily endeavouring to filence theſe falſe reaſoners with 
arguments the moſt ſolid and effective; ſuch as, the 
* many obligations your majeſty has conferred upon the 
© ſtates; the auxiliary troops fent into Holland; the 
peace with the Biſhop of Munſter; the rupture with 
* England ; the great expences your majeſty had been 
at; and the diligence uſed to have a fleet at ſea able to 
© affiſt them powerfully this campaign, To this I 
added, that their apprehenſions were no better than ill- 
grounded conceptions and real falſhoods; but that my 


c allega- 


CHARLES THE SECOND. 


and moſt intereſted in, oppoſing her am- 
bitious views ; ſo the other was but of a 
very 


© allegations were true in fact, and that they enjoyed 
© the effects of them for theſe twelve months paſt (n). 
lt was not long, however, before De Witt talked 
to the ambaſſador himſelf in the ſame ſtrain, — I have 
© been,” ſays D* Eflrades, in his letter to his maſter, dated, 
May 19, 1667, with M. De Witt. — He told me, he 
© was mightily ſurprized to underſtand your majeſty was 
© upon the point of marching to the frontier ; and that 
© at the ſame time that you was ſetting forth the queen's 
© right to the States : that your majeſty had often aſſured 
M. Van Beuningen, that you would undertake nothing 
© without their participation ; and yet, without ſo much 
© as giving them time to examine the validity of your 
© pretenfions, you execute your deſigns at the ſame time 
* that you acquaint the States with them, which is con- 
© trary to the opinion the States had that your majeſty 
© would act in this particular with greater confidence to- 
* wards them, allowing them a reaſonable time between 
the advice and execution: that he hoped your majeſty 
* would have explained yourſelf, either to the States or to 
© him, what places or countries you would be contented 
© with, that a ſtop might be put to the flame that is break - 
ing out in all parts of Chriſtendom : that he had of- 
«© fered before, and is ſtill ready, to uſe his intereſt with 
© the Spaniards to perſwade them to. an accommo- 
© dation; and he was in hopes of ſucceeding, if he had 
© time to manage the towns, and obviate the jealouſies 
* they are under of your majeſty's entry into the Low- 

Countries during the treaty of peace, which convinces 
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very ſhort continuance. For Lewis being 
angry with the Dutch, determined to take 
a ſe- 


© all the world that your majeſty i is agreed underhand with 
© the Engli/h:* to which he added, © They have long ob- 
© ſerved your majeſty's affection to the ſtates to be grown 
© cooler, and that every thing has been practic'd in 
© France that could contribute to the ruin of their trade, 
by impoſing heavy cuſtoms upon all Dutch manufac- 
© tures, and by trying all ways to entice their workmen 
© into France, from whence however ſeveral of them 
© have returned without finding the encouragement they 
© expected (n). Theſe remonſtrances had no 
effect. The king marched in perſon, in a ſhort time 
after, at the head of an army of 35,000 men, com- 
manded by Turenne ; beſides two other bodies, under 
the conduct of D' Aumont and Crequi, His progreſs was 
rapid, All places fell before him : nor were the Spani- 
ards capable of making any conſiderable reſiſtance. The 
neighbouring ſtates took the alarm: nothing was heard 
but execrations on the French King. His perhdy ; ; his 
ambition; and the danger all near him were in, from 
his daring acts of violence ; were become the talk of 
moſt nations. The Triple League between England, 
Sweden, and Holland, was now formed; which ſaved 
Flanders, in ſome meaſure, for a time, by inducing the 
French to agree with Spain, and reſtore part of their con- 
queſts, by the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, May 2, 1668. 
— Thus did Charles, with honor to himſelf, with ſatiſ- 


faction to his people, and the applauſe of his allies (o), 
in ſome meaſure, atone for his impolitic ſteps in com- 


- mencing and conducting the Dutch war; whereby the 
two 


CHARLES THE SECOND. 
a ſevere revenge: and, in concert with 


Charles, projected the conqueſt of the 
United Provinces. This brought on (RRR) 


a ſe- 


two contending nations were weakened, and France had 

an opportunity of meditating, and, in part, executing 

thoſe mighty ſchemes of ambition which fince have 
proved ſo fatal to herſelf and her neighbours. — How 

long his majeſty continued thus to act, will be ſeen in 

the following note. 

(KRR) The ſecond Dutch war, engaged in by Charles, 
went near to ruin that Republic, and the liberties of Eu- 
rope.] It appears from D' EHrades, that the Triple 
League gave great offence to the French: and that 
though, for the preſent, they ſaid little publickly; they 
harboured thoughts of revenge againſt Holland, which 
ſo unexpectedly and ſuddenlyhad united with their com- 
mon enemy. — As for the ill proceedings of theſe peo- 
ple here,” ſays he, © there is ſufficient ground to make 
them doubly and certainly feel their effects when the 
© peace is made; I know their weakneſs as well as any 
man, and on what fide they are to be taken when the 
© king pleaſes: but this is not the time (2). — M. de 
Lionne, in his letter to D'. Eftrades, dated; March 2, 1668, 
tells him; that he had two hours diſcourſe with Van 
* Beuningen [the Dutch Ambaſſador] : that he had told 
© him only as his private opinion, without any ordet 
© from the king to ſay it to him, that he would have 
© engaged his head for it, that the peace would infallibly 
© have been concluded on the conditions of one of the 
© two alternatives, if the league at the Hague had not 
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a ſecond war with Holland, which was 
like 


© been made; but that this league having given the 
© world a proſpect which might make it judge that all 
that the king had done only from his own inclination, 
© and to acquire the glory of moderation, which at pre- 
< ſent is the only thing which remains to be gotten, he 
< would at preſent do it, as it were by force, for fear of 
© the ſaid league; which appeared, continues he, ſo 
© hard to aprinceof the king's humour, who prefers his 
glory to all other conſiderations, that I could not ſay 
© any thing more of it. And, indeed, I cannot be ſuffi- 
© ciently ſurprized, conſidering the-prudence of thoſe en- 
gaged in this negotiation, that they did not, as it were, 


'© bury in the ſecret articles, as well as the third of the 


« ſaid articles, all that might ſeem imperiouſly to preſcribe 
© a law to the king, or the conduct he is to chuſe, that if 
© he will not, that they will make him do it by force; as 
© is expreſled in the place where it is faid, that his ma- 
« jeſty ſhall not any longer uſe his arms in Flanders, nor 
© even receive the places which would ſurrender to 
him (2). — We may well enough therefore believe 
1 oltaire, when he tells us, that Lewis XIV. was filled 
with indignation to behold ſuch a little ſtate as Hol- 


© land forming defigns to ſet bounds to his conqueſts, 


and be the arbiter of kings: and his indignation was 


© increaſed, when he found that this little ſtate was able 
© todo this. Such an enterprize of the United Provinces 
was an outrage he could not bear, though he affected 
£ to diſregard it: and from that time he meditated re- 
venge (v7). — Agreeably hereunto Lord Haliſux, who 
was well acquainted with the affairs of this Feign, obſerves, 
| 6 28 


CHARLES THE SECOND: 


like to have terminated in the deſtruc- 
tion 


that the peace of Aix- la- Chapellꝭ was a forc'd put; and 
though France wiſely diſſembled their inward diſſatiſ- 
faction, yet from the very moment they reſolved to 
© unty the triple knot whatever it coſt them. For his 
© Chriſtian majeſty, after his conquering meals, ever 
© riſes with a ſtomach : and he liked the pattern ſo well, 
© that it gave him a longing deſire to have the whole 
© piece. Amongſt the other means for the attaining this 
end, the ſending over the Ducheſs of Orleans was not 
(the leaſt powerful. She was a very welcome gueſt 
here; and her own charms and dexterity, joined with 
© other advantages that might help her perſwaſions, gave 
© her ſuch an aſcendant that ſhe could hardly fail of ſuc- 
© ceſs, One of the preliminaries of her treaty, though a 
trivial thing in itſelf, yet was conſiderable in the conſe- 
* quence: as very often ſmall circumſtances often are, in 
relation to the government of the world. About this 
© time a general humour, in oppoſition to France, had 
© made us throw off their faſhion, and put on veſts, that 
we might look more like a diſtinct people, and not be 
* under the ſervility of imitation, which ever pays a 
greater deference to the original than ig conſiſtent with 
the equality all independent nations ſhould pretend to. 
France did not like this ſmall beginning of ill hu- 
* mours, at leaſt of emulation; and wiſely conſidering 
© that it is a natural introduction firſt to make the world 


* their apes, that they may be afterwards their ſlaves; it 


* was thought that one of the inſtructions madam brought 


* along with her, was to laugh us out of theſe veſts ; 
* which ſhe performed ſo effectually a that i in a moment, 
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tion of that republic, and the liberties 
| of 


like ſo many footmen who had quitted theit maſters 
< livery, we all took it again, and returned to our old ſer- 
© vice, So that the very time of doing it gave a very 
© critical advantage to France, ſince it looked like an evi- 
* dence of our returning to their intereſt às well as to 
© their faſhion ; and would give ſuch a diſtruſt of us to 
our newallies, that it might facilitate the diſſolution of 
© the knot, which tied them ſo within theit bounds that 
© they were very impatient till they were freed from the 
* reſtraint, But the lady had a fnore extended commil- 
* fion than this; and, without doubt, ſhe double-laid 
© the foundation of a new ſtrict alliance, quite contrary 
© to the other in which we had been ſo lately engaged. 
And of this there were ſuch early appearances, that the 
world began to look upon us as falling into apoſtacy 
© from the common intereſt, Notwithſtanding all this, 
France did not neglect, at the ſame time, to give good 
* words to the Dutch, and even to feed them with hopes 


of ſupporting them againſt us; when, on 4 ſudden, 


© that nevet- to- be- forgotten declaration of war again 
© them comes out, only to vindicate his own glory, and 
to revenge the injuries done to his brother in England; 
© by which he became our ſecond in this due). So hum- 
« ble can this prince be; when at the ſame he does us 
more honor than we deſerve, he lays à greater ſhare ol 
© the blame upon our ſhoulders than did naturally belong 
to us (). —— All this, for avght appears to the con- 


trary, is truth: but as it was written and publiſhed in 
the time of Charles, it does not contain the whole truth, 
We will, therefore; ſupply its defects from Voltaire; * 
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of Europe. The nation, hereupon, was 
alarmed. 


peaks very openly of the yiews and deſigns of his hero. 


—— The king [Lewis] ſays he, © matured his great 


(deſign of a conqueſt of the Low Countries, which he 
© intended to commence by that of Holland. The 
© firſt thing neceſſary to be done, was to detach England 
© from its alliance with Holland. The United Provinces 


© being once deprived of this ſupport, their deſtruction 
«appeared inevitable, Lewis XIV. did not find it dif- 
© ficult to engage Charles II. in his deſigns. The Eng- 
i king had not, indeed, ſhewn himſelf very ſenſible 
© of the diſhonor which his reign and nation had receiv- 
(ed in the burning of his ſhips, even in the Thames, by 
©the Dutch fleet. He breathed neither revenge nor 
© conqueſts. His paſſion was rather to enjoy his plea- 
« ſures, and reign with a power leſs conſtrained : and to 
© flatter this diſpoſition, therefore, was the moſt effec- 
* tual way to ſeduce him, Leis, who to have money 
then needed only to ſpeak, promiſed a great ſum to 
© King Charles, who could never get any without the 
* ſenſe of his parliament. The ſecret treaty concluded 
between the two kings was imparted, in France, only 
to Madame, the ſiſter of Charles II. and wife of Mon- 
8 ef. the kings brother; to Turenne; and to Louvois. 

The Princeſs Henrietta embarked at Calais to ſee 
- i brother, who was at Canterbury to receive her: 
and Charles, being ſeduced by his friendſhip for his ſiſ- 


© ter, and the money of France, ſigned every thing Lewis 


* defired ; and prepared the deſtruction of Holland in the 
© midſt of pleaſures and diverſions. The loſs of Ma- 
dame, who djed ſyddenly, and in an extraordinary 

P 4 manner, 
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alarmed, 'The views of the court were 

penetrated ; 
manner, ſgon after her return, raiſed ſome ſuſpicions 
* prejudicial to Monſieur ; but they cauſed no change in 
the reſolutions of the two kings. T he ſpoils of the repub- 
lic, which was to be deſtroyed, wete already divided, by 
the ſecret treaty between the courts of France and Eng- 
© land, in the ſame manner as Flanders had been divided 
with the Dutch in 1635. — It is ſingular, and deſerves 
to be remarked, that among all the enemies, which 
were going to fall upon this little ſtate, there was not 
one who had any pretence for a war, — The ſtates 
© general, in a great conſternation, wrote to the king, 
* humbly entreating his majeſty to tell them, whether 
the great preparations he was making were really deſ- 
« tined againſt them, his antient and faithful allies ? 
< wherein they had offended ? and what reparation he 
expected? He replied, that he ſhould employ his 
* troops in ſuch a manner as his dignity might demand, 
* which did not requite him to give an account of it to 
* any one. All the reaſon given by his miniſters was, 
© that the Dutch Gazette had been too inſolent; and be- 
© cauſe Van Beuning was ſaid to have ſtruck a medal in- 


© jurious to Lewis XIV. — The King of England, on 


© his fide, reproached them with diſreſpect in not direct- 
© ing their fleet to lower their flag before an Englif ſhip: 
* and they were alſo aceuſed in regard to a certain pic- 
ture, whetein Cornelius DeWitt, brother of the pen- 
* fionary, was painted with the attributes of a conqueror. 
Ships were repreſented, in the back-ground of the 
piece, either taken or burnt, © Cornelius De Witt, who 
had really a great | ſhare in = maritime exploits againſt 
1 | 6 England, 


CHARLES THE SECOND. 
penetrated : and the king, ſorely againſt 
his 


© England, had permitted this trifling memorial of his 
glory; but the picture, which was in a manner un- 
© known, was depoſited in a chamber wherein ſcarce any 
© body ever entered. The Engliſb miniſters, who pre- 
© ſented the complaints of their king againſt Holland in 
© writing, therein mentioned certain abuſive pictures. 
The States, who always tranſlated the memorials of 
© ambaſſadors into French, having rendered abufive, by 
© the words fautiſs, trompeurs; replied, that they did not 
* know what theſe roguiſh pictures (ces fableaux trom- 
© pettres) were, In reality, it never in the leaſt entered 


© into their thoughts, that it concerned this portrait of. 


© one of their citizens; nor did they ever conceive this 
© could be à pretence for declaring war (t).“ All 
this wyould ſeem very incredible, if we had not Lewis's 
letter to the States general, and the declarations of the 
two kings againſt them, to authenticate it. In the 
firſt of theſe pieces the haughty monarch ſays, We 
©ſhall tell you, that we ſhall augment our preparations 
© by ſea and land; and when they ſhall be in the poſture 
we have deſigned them, we ſhall make ſuch uſe of 
© them as we. ſhall conceive ſuitable to our dignity, 
© whereof we are not obliged to give any man an ac- 
© counti{a).” —— This letter is dated from St. Ger- 
main en laye, Jun. 6, 1672; a day remarkable in Eng- 
land for the order made in council for ſhutting up the 
Exchequer, under pretence of the neceſſity of pro- 
viding for the ſafety of the government ! The war now 
was determined; and the Dutch Smyrna- fleet was attack- 
ed, though unſucceſsfully, before any declaration of war. 
as * i The 
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his inclinations, was obliged to make a 


ſeparate 


The declaration, however, ſoon followed. Charles in it re- 
proached the Dutch with the wrongs done by them to his 
ſubjects in the E and Wet Indies; and then proceeds 
to ſay, © It is no wonder that they venture at theſe out- 
* rages upon our ſubjects in remote parts, when they 
© dare be ſo bold with our royal perſon, and the honour 
© of this nation, ſo near us as in their own country, 
© there being ſcarce a town within their territories that 
© is not filled with abuſive pictures, and falſe hiſtorical 
© medals and pillars, ſome of which have been expoſed 
to the publick view by command of the States them- 
* ſelves, and in the very time when we were joined with 
them in united counſels for the ſupport of the Triple 
League, and the peace of Chriſtendom.” But that the 
people might be amuſed, it was declared, that his ma- 
jeſty was forced to have recourſe to arms, by conſide- 
rations nearer to him than what only related to himſelf; 
the ſafety of trade ; the preſervation of his people abroad; 
and the inſolence of the Hollanders in refuſing to ſtrike 
their flag to him; and the affronts offered by them in his 

very ports. This was publiſhed March 17, 1672, N. S. 
—— On the 6th of April following was emitted the moſt 
Chriſtian King's declaration: in which he ſays, The 
© diſſatisfaction he hath in the carriage of the States Ge- 
© neral towards him, for ſome years paſt, being come 
© to that point that he cannot longer, without diminu- 
tion to his own glory, diſſemble the indignation raiſed 
© in him, by a treatment ſo unſuitable to the great obli- 
* gations which himſelf, and the kings his predeceſſors, 
2 had lo liberally heaped n them; ; he hath declared, 
- 3 and 
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ſeparate peace with the States of Hol- 


land. 


© and doth declare, that he is determined to make war 
* againſt the ſaid States,” No remarks need be made 
on this conduct of Lewis : it was ſuitable to his whole 
life; which was one continued ſcene of tyranny at home, 
and oppreſſion and inſolence abroad, as long as he had 


it in his power. Such a prince may be flattered and 


extolled by men deſtitute of virtue, to ſerve the purpoſes 


of their own paſſions: but the wiſe, the humane, and 
the benevolent, of whatever nation under heaven, will 
execrate his memory, and rank him with the moſt odi- 
ous of monſters, As to Charles, who had fo 
wantonly, unjuſtly, and impolitickly begun the war, he 
did every thing in his power to convince-the nation of 
its juſtice and neceflity. In his ſpeech to both houſes 
of parliament, Feb. 5, 1673, N. S. he ſaid, Since you 
© were laſt here, I have been forced to a moſt important, 
* neceſſary, and expenſive war; and I make no doubt, 
© but you will give me ſuitable and effectual aſſiſtance 
to go through with it. 
* for the cauſes, and, indeed, the neceſſity of this war; 
and ſhall now only tell you, that I might have digeſted 

© the indignities to my own perſon, rather than have 


6 brought i it to this extremity, if the intereſt as well as 
* the honour of the whole kingdom had not been at 
* ſtake': and if I had omitted this conjuncture, perhaps, 
© I had not again ever met with the like advantage.“ 
—— The Lord Chancellor, Shafteſbury, one of the ca- 
bal ſo infamous in our hiſtories, backed bis majeſty ; 


and, among other things, obſerved, *© that both kings, 


p bo ik their intereſts, reſolved to Join + at them 
* [the 


I refer you to my declaration 
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and. The war, however, between them 
; and 


© fthe Dutch], who were the common enemies to all mo- 
© nnarchies ;z and eſpecially to ours, their only competitor 
© for trade, and power at ſea; and who only ſtand in 
their way to an univerſal empire as great as Rome, 
© This the States underſtood ſo well, and had ſwallowed 
© ſo deep, that, under all their preſent diſtreſs and dan- 
ger, they are ſo intoxicated with that vaſt ambition, 
© that they ſlight a treaty and refuſe a ceſſation. All 
this you and the whole nation ſaw before the laſt war: 
but it could not then be ſo well timed, or our alliances 
© ſo well made. But you judged aright, that, at any rate, 
© delenda eft Carthage, that government was to be brought 
down. And, therefore, the king may well ſay to 
< you, Tis your war. He took his meaſures from you, 
and they wete juſt and right ones; and he expects a 
© ſuitable aſſiſtance to ſo neceſſary and expenſive an ac- 
tion: which he has hitherto maintained at his own 
charge, and was unwilling either to trouble you, or 
burden the country, until.it came to an inevitable ne- 
ceſſity. And his majeſty commands me to tell you, 
© that unleſs it be a certain ſum, and ſpeedily raiſed, it 
can never anſwer the occaſion. | Let me ſay, the 
« kirig has brought the States to that condition, that your 
« hearty conjunction, at this time, in ſupplying his ma- 
« jeſty, will make them neyer more formidable to kings, 
or dangetous to England. And if after this you ſuffer 
© them to get up, let this be remembred, the States of 
Holland are England's eternal enemy, both by inter- 
© eſt and inclination (x). ir 
dence is here] To tell che palliamegt it was their war, 


when, by reaſon of ſeveral prorogations, they had not 
ſat 
' 
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and France continued: and the preſerva- 
| tion 


ſat for near ten months,, and, conſequently, were in- 
capable of giving their conſent or approbation : I ſay, 
under theſe circumſtances, to call it their war; and to 
tell them, the king took his meaſures from them; was 
a ſtrain worthy. Shafteſbury himſelf, —— But miniſters 
of ſtate, as they engroſs the power, ſeem to think they 
engroſs the ſenſe too of the community; and that they 
may talk what they pleaſe without fear of their au- 
ditors. It is, however, a groſs miſtake : there are 
ſtanders-by, much their ſuperiors, who remark their 
bekaviour; and take care to expoſe it, properly, to 
poſterity. — In Dryden's Ans Alo AND ACHITOPHEL, 
there are many portraits which bear no reſemblance to 
the originals: but Shafteſbury's ſeems taken fromlife. — 
Compare the following lines with the above ſpeech, and 
then, reader, determine: 


© In friendſhip falſe, implacable in hate; 
© Reſolved to ruin or to rule the ſtate. - 
To compaſs this, the triple bond he broke; 
© The pillars of the publick ſafety ſhook ; 
* And fitted 1/rael for a foreign yoke : | 
6 Then, ſeiz'd with fear, yet {till affecting fame, 
* Uſurp'd a patriot's all-attoning name,” 


There is another picture of him in the Medal, part of 
which I will here add: 
© Behold him now exalted into truſt ; 
* His counſels oft convenient, ſeldom juſt. 


© Fen - 
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tion of the former was owing to the 
ſpirit 


* Fen in the moſt ſincere advice he gave, 

He had a grudging ſtill to be a knave, 

The frauds he learnt, in his fanatick years, 

« Made him uneaſy in his lawful gears : 

At beſt, as little honeſt as he cou'd: 

And, like white witches, miſchievouſly good, 
To his firſt biaſs, longingly, he leans ; 

© And rather would be great by wicked means. 

© Thus, fram'd for ill, he loos'd our triple hold 3 
(Advice unſafe, precipitate, and bold); 

From hence thoſe tears; that lum of our woe: 
© Who helps a pow'rful friend, fore- arms a foe. 
What wonder if the waves prevail ſo far, 

© When he cut down the banks that made the bar? 
© Seas follow but their nature to invade ; 

© But he, by art, our native ſtrength betray'd.” 


To return. As it appears, from his majeſty's 
declaration, and Lord Shafteſbury's ſpeech, that the Dutch 
were to be rendered odious, that the war might be po- 
pular ; ; ſo the court employed able pens to accuſe, ex- 
poſe, and exaggerate what had been done by any of that 
nation, in any time, or any part of the world. Let us 
hear Henry Stubbe on this ſubject. I ſhould in- 


jure Chriſtendom,” ſays he, to reckon the United 
© Netherlands a part thereof. Such are their practices, 
© that *tis a crime in them to profeſs that religion, and 
© a great miſtake in thoſe that entitle them thereunto. 

© I know not whether I do not ſpeak too mildly con- 
© cerning thoſe deluded perſons, ſince 'tis a wilful errar 


io 
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ſpirit and bravery of the Prince of Orangt, 
aided 


© in them that imagine ſo: the Ditch themſelves have 
© avowed it; and thoſe that have managed their trade 
© in Japan, when the Chriſtians there (at the inſtiga- 
tion of the Dutch) were all, by horrible tortures, put 
© to death, and every houſekeeper enjoined to declare 
© in writing that he neither was a Chriſtian nor retained 
© any Chriſtians in his family; Melchior a Santvoort, and 
© Vincentius Romeyn, ſubſcribed themſelves, that they were 
* Hollanders : moſt impiouſly, for lucre's ſake, declin- 
© ing that profeſſion of Chriſtianity to which Chriſt 
© and his apoſtles oblige them (5). © We do com- 
© plain,” ſays he, in another place, that theſe Nether- 
© landers, who do ſo highly pretend to piety and pro- 
© teſtantey, ſhould violate all divine and humane rules 
© of civility z that they rail inſtead of fighting; that they 
© attack us with contumelious language; and aggravate 
© their unjuſt enmity with an inſolence that is not to be 
© endured, I am as much perplexed to find out the 
© rules of their politicks herein, as I am elſewhere to 
© ſeek for thoſe of their religion; ſeeing that this de- 
© portment muſt needs exaſperate all mankind againſt 
© them, and common humanity obligeth every one to en- 
© deavour their extirpation. Provocations of this Kind, 
© injuries of this nature, admit of no compoſition, and 
render the moſt bloody wars to be moſt juſt, The 
© indignities done to our king do extend unto all princes, 
© and become examples of what they univerſally muſt 


expect in time to ſuffer from the continuance of their 


© High and Mighties. But theſe affronts particularly 


© and moſt ſenſibly touch the ſubjects of the King of 
Great 
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aided by the neighbouring powers : who 
yet 


© Great Britain, and turn their juſt anger into implacable 
© fury (2). — © As to their religion, we could never 
© be convinced that the Ho/landers did regard any. Their 
© firſt revolt was not founded on any ſuch principles: 
© they patiently endured the ſuppreſſion of their churches 
© and miniſters: the country did not ſtir thereat; nor 
© upon the execution of fo many thouſand proteſtants. 
© — It is notorious, that the exaction of the tenth pen- 
© ny, by the D. of Alva, did more exaſperate them than 
© the inquiſition, —- If we look upon them in their more 
« flouriſhing condition; all religions are tolerated there 
© as well as proteſtants, even ſuch as are molt repugnant 
© to the Deity and goſpel of Chriſt. Their actions are 
© regulated by principles of ſtate; and upon thoſe grounds 
do they invite and encourage all ſects to live in their 
© territories. When their intereſt doth ſway them, they 
© deſert or fight againſt proteſtants (a). It is very 
amazing that all this ſhould fall from the pen of a learn- 
ed, unbigotted, if not ſceptical man! But, it ſeems, 
that there were then, as well as now, authors, by pro- 
feſſion, who, for the ſake of gain, would undertake to 
vindicate any cauſe, -----»- * For the compiling of theſe 
© two books, ſays Nod, the author was allowed 
the uſe of the Paper Office at Whitehall ; and when 
© they were both finiſhed, he had given him 2001. out of 
© his Majeſty's 2 and obtained a great deal of 
© credit from all people, eſpecially from the courtiers, 
© and all that belonged to the king's court (b).* —— A 
poor reward, however, for ſuch infamous ſervice | 
Another writer, engaged on the ſame fide of the queſ- 

tion, 
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yet were in a manner forced to aggran- 
die 


tion, averred, That his Majeſty of Great Britain, and 
© the moſt Chriſtian King, of all princes in Europe, have 
* moſt ſtudied and endavoured (for the good of their ſub- 

«© jets) to advance trade and commerce; yet their ſub- 
« jects cry out, they have no trade: and well they may, 
© when the Hollanders are the great ſupplanters of trade, 
and obſtructors of commerce (to all others but them- 
C ſelves) i in the world. And no wonder; for it is a 

prime principle of their ſtate, that they muſt not be 
the Joc-caul, which provides food for the Lyon; but 
© they muſt imitate the prudent Cat, who mouſes only 
* for itſelf. Nothing can be more becoming the ma- 
« jeſty of two ſuch potent kings, not only out of charity 
© to deliver the diſtreſſed Dutch (an induſtrious and well- 
meaning people of themſelves) from the tyranny and 
© oppreſſion of thoſe inſolent States; but out of piety to- 
© wards God, to ſettle peace in Chriſtendom (which is 
© only by the power of theſe two great kings to be ef- 
© feted) z and to which all kings and princes are obliged 
to contribute their aſſiſtance. For let it be ſoberly 
© conſidered, if theſe men (if we may ſo call them), ſince 
«© the revolt from their prince, have not made greater diſ- 
© tempers and confuſions, and cauſed more effuſion of 
© blood, and expence of treaſure, in Europe, than the 
great Turi hath done for theſe 500 years, And as they 
* are more powerful by ſea, ſo they are much more dan- 

* gerous in their practice. For the Turk is a prince 

* who, with all potentates, doth exactly obſerve his 
© leagues and keep his faith: but it's an apophthegm in 


* their ſtate, that it's for kings and merchants to keep 


© their 
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dize France, by the ceſſions made at tlie we 
treaty 
« their word and faith ; but for ſtates, no longer than mad 
© it's ſubſervient to their intereſt, And how exactiy they whi 
© make this good in their actions, I appeal to all the ſaid 
© kings and princes in Europe, if ever they kept one ar- * be 
© ticle, or their faith, in any thing where it was their in- (ha 
© tereſt to break it. Certainly theſe men live, as if great *th 
* fins would merit heaven, by an antiperiſtaſis: and it's * tic 
© very well becoming the graveſt judgments to conſider, *ch 
© if theſe men may not prove in a ſhort time a greater * fol 
< terror and plague to Chriſtendom than the Turk him- . 
© ſelf : infomuch as his arms are at a great diſtance, and dir! 
only land- forces; but theſe men are ſeated in the cen- "Ll 
© tre of Europe, and being ſo potent at ſea, and rich in fr 
© treaſure, may caſt an army, and, with that, blood and an 
© confuſion into any princes dominion whom they pleaſe * ce! 
* to diſhuiet (eſpecially being firſt reduced to poverty, * Fr 
© which they labour to effect in all theit territories by * thi 
© obſtruQting trade); and they can more ſpeedily and boy 
C powerfully offend any kingdom by ſea in one month, Ae 
© than the moſt puiſſant army is able to march through * $O 
Db U. in a year (c). But all this had no effect on the H. 
en nation, who abhotred the war, and dreaded more theit of 
Wikee 0 ally than their enemy. This abundantly appears from : Ki 
32. 4o. the writings of theſe times, as well as from Grey'sPatli- ple 
Lond. 1672. amentary Debates ; from the latter of which I will tran- / tt 
ſcribe ſome paragraphs, which will enable the reader to on 
form ſome judgment of the diſpoſition of the nation. Ne 
: In a grand committee, Oct. 31, 167 35 when L ſai 
the ſubje to be debated was money for carrying on the Wl ſur 
war, many very bold truths were uttered, and reflexions * 


made 
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treaty of Nimeguen, carried on under 
the 


made on the authors of it, as well as the manner in 
which it had been conducted. — The war at the firſt,? 
ſaid Mr. Beſcawen, © was againſt the advice of the whole 
body of the merchants, only ſome particular men that 
© had loſſes. —— Thinks the peace a good peace, and 
© the triple league much for the ſatisfaction of the na- 
© tion, — Some trifling injuries were done to the mer- 
© chants at Surinam ; as if a man, with a flea on his 
© forehead, would ſtrike it off with a beetle; — Would 
© make uſe of that vote, that we might have a peace.” 
Sir William Coventry obſerved, © That it is ſaid, that the 
© king cannot go off with honour from his alliance with 
© France and what then ſhall we ſay of the triple alli- 


© ance, that the peace of Chriſtendom was ſo much con- 


* cerned in, ſo ſolemn as to be ſworn to by the King of 
© France, and regiſtered in the patliament of Paris by 
* that kings command; but yet renounced by him, be- 
© cauſe not conſiſtent with the good of his people. Mun - 
© fler made a war with our money; it was not for the 
good of his ſubjects, it ſeems, and he made peace with 
Holland. The ſame did Brandenburgh. — The King 
* of France, by the Pyrenean treaty, was not to aſſiſt the 
© King of Portugal; it was not for the good of his peo- 

ple, and he broke that treaty. Princes have ever done 

t for the good of their people; and if we live by an- 
© other rule than they do, we ſhall have the worſt of it. 


No has the King of * kept treaty with us, as is 
* ſaid? Knows not what the private articles were; but 
* ſurely they were made unfortunately, that we ſhould 
* have fio ſhare in this conqueſt. — Has he kept his 
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the mediation of Charles, who greatly 
favoured 


* word with us? He was to ſend thirty ſhips for our 
© ſixty ; had that conjunction been as it ſhould be, they 
© would have fought. — Has heard but of two captains 
killed in the French fleet, and one died of an unfortu- 
© nate diſcaſe (the pox). — Thinks we had no advantage 
© by thetr company. One unfortunate gentleman did 
* fight (Martel) ; and becauſe that gentleman ſaid (as 
© he has heard) that the French did not their duty, he i 
« clapped up into the Baſtile. His own ſquadron, he ſaid, 
* deſerted him; his captains ſaid, upon ſecret orders 
© which they had. D*Efrees ſent poſitive orders not to 
© fight, unleſs by word of mouth, or by writing: and it 
that man that brought them had been knocked on the 
© head, no orders could have been had; no regard to be 
© had to Prince Rupert's ſignals (which is the cuſtom at 
* ſea). D'Eftrees muſt, by a council of war, know whe- 
© ther the prince's orders were good or no. — Could 2 
© flect, coming with ſuch orders, ever be ſerviceable to 
* us? Thinks it better we had no fleet. — T hinks not 
© ſo highly of the Dutch, nor ſo mean}y of ourſelves, but 
© that we may do well without the King of France, — 
An indifferent caſuiſt will ſay, having been ſo uſed, 
that we are abſolved from an alliance ſo ill maintained, 
© — The intereſt of the King of England is to keep 
« France from being too great on the continent; and the 
French intereſt is to keep us from being maſters of the 
© ſea. --- The French have purſued their intereſt well. 
« ..- Martel has fought too much, or ſaid too much, 
« which is his misfortune. --- Moves to inſert in the 

« queſtion 
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favoured her views and pretenſions, — 
Not 


© queſtion, “ Unleſs it ſhall appear that the obſtinacy 
6 of the Dutch ſhall make a ſupply neceſlary,” — Ac- 
cording]y it was reſolved, © That this houſe, conſidering 
the preſent condition of the nation, will not take in- 
to any farther debate, or conſideration, any aid or ſup- 

« ply, or charge upon the ſubject, before the times of pay- 
© ment of the eighteen months aſſeſſment, Sc. [granted 
laſt ſeſſion] be expired: unleſs [it ſhall appear that] 


© the obſtinacy of the Dutch [ſhall] render it neceſſary ; 
© nor before this kingdom be effectually ſecured from the 
dangers of popery, and popiſh counſels and counſel- 
© lors; and the [other] preſent grievances be re- 
© drefled (d). - Such were the politics of the court. 
—— I need not enter into a detail of the battles by ſea 
and land, which were fought between the parties engag- 
ed. He muſt be very ignorant in our hiſtory, who knows 
not the amazing rapidity of the French conqueſts ; the 
deplorable condition of the Dutch in conſequence of 
them ; the diſmal apprehenſions the Emperor, the Em- 
pire, ad Spain had for their own and the common li- 
berty; their entering into the war in defence of the 
States; the heroiſm of the young Prince of Orange in 
3 of his country; and the ſeparate peace be- 
tween England and Holland, as well as the general one 
concluded at Nimeguen under Charles's partial mediation. 
Such, however, as are unacquainted with theſe matters, 
may get full information from Sir William Temple's 
works. will conclude this note with the ſentiments 
of Lord Bolingbroke z which, by what has been and will 
farther. be ſaid concerning Charles, will, probably, ap- 
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Not content herewith, he, neglectin 
| his 


pear to be juſt and pertinent. What did he [Charles Il. 
© mean? Did he mean to acquire one of the ſeyen pro- 
© vinces, and divide them, as the Dutch had twice treated 
for the diviſion of the ten, with France? I believe 
© not, But this I believe, that his inclinations were fi- 
vourable to the popiſh intereft in general; and that he 
meant to make himſelf more abſolute at home: that 
© he thought it neceſſary, to this end, to humble the 
© Dutch; to reduce their power; and, perhaps, the form 
* of their government: to deprive his ſubjects of the 
© correſpondence with a neighbouring, proteſtant, and 
© free ſtate; and of all hope of ſuccour and ſupport from 
« thence in their oppoſition to him: in a word, to abet 
© the defigns of France on the continent, that Franc 
might abet his deſigns on his own kingdom. This, 
© ſay, I believe; and this I ſhould venture to affirm, it 
© I had in my hands to produce, and was at liberty to 


quote, the private relations I have read formerly, drawn 


up by thoſe who were no enemies to ſuch defigns, and 


© on the authority of thoſe who were parties to them, 

But whatever King Charles II. meant, certain it iz 
that his conduct eſtabliſhed the ſuperiority of Franc in 
Europe (ec). —— The following part of a letter, from 

a learned friend, which I received ſince the writing 

'the above note, will, I ſuppoſe, be deemed curious and 
important by moſt of my readers; as it contains an au- 

thentic account of this remarkable alliance between the 

two Crowns, « <1, this morning,” ſays he, © heard 
© read, a letter of Mr. to Lord ; in which ht 

* writes, That, after ſome difficulty, he had been per- 

| 6 mitted 
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his own, ſtudied how to perfect and 


increaſe 1 


© mitted to ſee K. James's Memoirs: that they conſiſt of * | 


© 14 thin folio volumes: that they are not digeſted into 
© one continued narration, but are rather a relation of 


particular parts of the hiſtory of the times. That he 
© had read the account of the famous private league with 
© France, which is told at large. That by it the King 
© of France was to allow Charles 200,000 a year, and 
the aſſiſtance of '6000 men in caſe of any diſturbance 
t home. That the two points agreed in it were, the 
eſtabliſhment of the favourite religion in England, and 
© the conqueſt of Holland. That England was to have 
© Zealand, and the reſt was to be divided between France 
© and the Prince of Orange. That Charles wanted to 
© begin with England, but Lewis choſe to do his own 
© buſineſs firſt, and would begin with Holland; and ſent 
© over the Ducheſs of Orleans, not to make the treaty 
(for that had been done before by Lord Arundel of |! 
© WWardour ), but to reconcile Charles to this alteration, N i 


es 
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for which the duke could not forgive him. --- He ſays, 
© he is now convinced of his having miſtaken Charles's 
character. He had always thought him to have been 


— 2 


oil © floating between deiſm and popery; but that he now ol 
found Lord Halifax's character of him was the true one, ly | 
aa © that he affected deiſm only to conceal his zeal for po- 4 
u- © pery. That, after making the treaty, Charles called bt 
pe © his confidents together; and told them, that now was | 
(8 © the time for introducing their religion: and was ſo ex- 1. 


f treamly earneſt on the ſubject, as to burſt into tears 


* upon the occaſion, The letter is dated, 7uly, 
6 17643 but there is another come, within theſe few 
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increaſe the navy of France (sss), which 


ſoon 


6 days, with more particulars.' The natjon, we 

ſee, had ground ſufficient for fears and jealouſies. 
(sss) He neglefied his own, and endeavoured to per- 
fect the navy of France.] Charles, at his reſtoration, 
found a very good navy. Lewis XIV. in a letter to 
D*Eftrades, dated, Aug. 5, 1661, ſays, © He [the King 
© of England] has now a fleet of 160 fail, for which he 
© is obliged to his misfortunes, by the care of the pro- 
* tector, whilſt in authority,'to increaſe the naval force 
beyond what any King of England ever could do (/). 
But with all this force he truckled to Lewis; and, ina 
manner, gave up the honot of the flag to that haughty 
monarch when he was poſſeſſed of very little naval power. 
+ Your majeſty may ſee,” ſays D' Eftrades, that the 
< King of England --- would willingly avoid any trou- 
© ble on this article [the flag], and would not, though 
5 he might, take any advantage of his being armed and 
your majeſty not as yet in ſuch readineſs, And though 
+ the rout which your fleet muſt take, to fail from Ro- 
© chelle to the Mediterranean, is quite different from 
that of the Engliſb; and cannot meet one another but 
* ſomewhere beyond Cape Fini/terre, where there can be 
F no further diſpute ; and after this occaſion is over, you 
* may have time enough to put yourſelf in a condition 
F to maintain your right, and to oblige the King of Ex- 
land to comply with ſuch things as he now refuſes, 
which he durſt not have granted in the preſent weak 
condition of his authority over his people; and even 
the parliament, though very well affected to him, would 
F ever agree to. Indeed, ons appear to be greatly 
v | 2 8. moves 
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ſoon became formidable to the mari- 
time 


© moved on the report of this conteſt; and this has been 
« the occaſion of deputing ſome of their members to wait 
© on the king to be informed of this, and to make of- 
« fers, which the King of England has not accepted of, as 
« ſtill purpoſing that this affair ſhould end in ſome friend- 
ly way. And I muſt alſo ſay, that, in all his conver- 
© ſation with me, he has always expreſſed a great reſpect 
© and eſteem for your majeſty ; and has all along ſeemed 
to regard more the ſtiffneſs and obſtinacy of his people 
and parliament, than any advantage to himſelf (g). 
This letter is dated, Feb. 1, 1662. —— Thus, through 
indolence, and attachment to France, was this prince 
diſpoſed not to inſiſt on a point yielded to Elizabeth by 
Henry the Great, and aſſerted with an high hand even 
under the puſillanimous James (B)! What was 
the effect of this indolent, timid, or complaiſant diſpo- 
ſition, will appear by the following order given to Sir 
Thomas Allen by the Duke of York, Lord High Admiral : 
— © Whereas by the inſtructions from me, dated, 
July 6th, 1669, you were ordered to give directions 
© to the commanders of his majeſty's ſhips, under your 
© command, that, upon their meeting any men of war 
belonging to the moſt Chriſtian King (whether flag- 
* ſhip or others), within the Mediterranean Sea, they 
© ſhould not ſalute them, nor expect any ſalutes from 
them; as alſo that no diſputes be for the wind, but that 
the ſhips of war of either ſide, which ſhould happen to 
* have 7 wind, might keep it if they pleaſed, without 
* being required or obliged to go to leeward ; which in- 
RruQions were given you by his majeſty's directions, 
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increaſe the navy of France (sss), which 


ſoon 


6 days, with more particulars.” The natjon, we 
ſee, had ground ſufficient for fears and jealouſies. 

(888) He neglected his own, and endeavoured to per- 
fect the navy of France.] Charles, at his reſtoration, 
found a very good navy. Lewis XIV. in a letter to 
D*Eftrades, dated, Aug. 5, 1661, ſays, He the King 
© of England] has now a fleet of 160 fail, for which he 
© is obliged to his misfortunes, by the care of the pro- 
* tector, whilſt in authority, to increaſe the naval force 
beyond what any King of England ever could do (/). 
But with all this force he truckled to Lewis; and, in a 
manner, gave up the honot of the flag to that haughty 
monarch when he was poſſeſſed of very little naval power, 
+ Your majeſty may ſee,” ſays D' Eſtrades, that the 
* King of England --- would willingly avoid any trou- 
© ble on this article [the flag], and would not, though 
5 he might, take any advantage of his being armed and 
your majeſty not as yet in ſuch readineſs, And though 
+ the rout which your fleet muſt take, to fail from Re- 
© chelle to the Mediterranean, is quite different from 
that of the Engliſb; and cannot meet one another but 
* ſomewhere beyond Cape Fini/terre, where there can be 
5 no further diſpute ; and after this occaſion is over, you 
* may have time enough to put yourſelf in a condition 
F to maintain your right, and to oblige the King of Ex- 
land to comply with ſuch things as he how refuſes, 
* which he durſt not have granted in the preſent weak 
condition of his authority over his people; and even 
the parliament, though very well affected to him, would 
F never agree to. Indeed, they appear to be great!y 
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moved on the report of this conteſt; and this has been 

the occaſion of deputing ſome of their members to wait 

© on the king to be informed of this, and to make of- 

« fers, which the King of England has not accepted of, as 

« ſtill purpoſing that this affair ſhould end in ſome friend- 

ly way. And I muſt allo ſay, that, in all his conver- 

« ſation with me, he has always expreſſed a great reſpect 

© and eſteem for your majeſty ; and has all along ſeemed 
co regard more the ſtiffneſs and obſtinacy of his people 
and parliament, than any advantage to himſelf (g).“ () 16. p. 
This letter is dated, Feb. 1, 1662. —— Thus, through * 
indolence, and attachment to France, was this prince 
diſpoſed not to inſiſt on a point yielded to Elizabeth by 
Henry the Great, and aſſerted with an high hand even 


under the puſillanimous James ()! What was (+) See 
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the effect of this indolent, timid, or complaiſant diſpo- and Craivat 
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Thomas Allen by the Duke of York, Lord High Admiral : James 1. 
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| — * Whereas by the inſtructions from me, dated, e N 

| | July 6th, 1669, you were ordered to give directions 1753. 

o the commanders of his majeſty's ſhips, under your bal 
n command, that, upon their meeting any men of war l 
: belonging to the moſt Chriſtian King (whether flag- 
11 ſhip or others), within the Mediterrancan Sea, they 


© ſhould not ſalute them, nor expect any ſalutes from 
them; as alſo that no diſputes be for the wind, but that 
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dme ſhips of war of either ſide, which ſhould happen to 
bave the wind, might keep it if they pleaſed, without 
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time powers, and helped to inſpire Lewi; 
| | with 


upon the undertaking of the ambaſſador of the moſt 
* Chriſtian King that the French men of war ſhould 


c have orders and directions to uſe and obſerve the ſame 


„ manner of proceedings on their part: And whereas 


the ſaid ambaſſador now acknowledges that he miſun- 


(* Me- 
moirs of 
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fairs, by 

ames, Duke 
of York, Ps 
175. 8vo. 


Lond. 1729. 
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| 0 i a. to be; ; and which will n ſo much time 


ject. 


derſtood his majeſty's intentions therein, and declared 
© he cannot procure his conſent to the ſaid agreement: 
] do thereupon, by his majeſty's directions, recall and 
wholly diſannul the aboveſaid inſtructions; requiring 
* and commanding you entirely to ſuppreſs the ſaid in- 
« ſtructions, as if they had never been given: yet 
© you are, notwithſtanding, if you meet any French 
men of war, to keep a good correſpondence with 
© them according to former practice; and out of his 


© majeſty's ſeas to avoid, as much as may be, all occa- 


« fion of conteſt with them. Given at Whitehall, this 
* 25th of Juh, 1669 (i).“ Lewis, we ſee, acted 
with the ſame views ſtill which he had i in 1662, when 
he bid D'Eſirades tell King Charles, and his Chancel- 
lor, © that he neither aſked nor ſought for any accom- 
< n as to the buſineſs of the flag; becauſe,” ſzys 
, ©I know very well how to maintain my right, hap- 
pt: what will (4). But to go on to our ſub- 
We may form ſome ſmall judgment 
of the decay of the Engliſh navy from what we find 
in the King's and the Chancellor's [ Finch] ſpeeches to 
the parliament, Ap. 13, 1675. In the firſt, he 
ſays, I muft needs recommend to you the condition of 
« the fleet, which I am not able to put-into that eltate 
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with the impious thought of lording it 
ſtill 


to repair and build, that I ſhould be ſorry to ſee this 
« ſummer (and conſequently a whole year) loſt, without 

providing for it.” — - His lordſhip's comment on 
this was as follows:“ 'Tis not altogether the natural 
« decay of ſhipping'; no, nor the accidents of war ; that 
© have leſſened our fleet, though ſomething may be at- 
tributed to both theſe : but our fleet ſeems rather to 
be weakened, for the preſent, by being out- grown and 
out- built by our neighbours,' —— He might as well 
have ſpoke out — and declared, that, through neg- 
lect at home, and care and thought employed abroad, 
we were become, even at ſea, inferior to our neighbours. 
But his lordſhip, by his flouriſhes, thought to diſguiſe 
and conceal the truth as much as might be. - Mr. 
Pepys, ſecretary to the admiralty, declares, that, from 
the time of his removal from the navy, in May, 
© 1679, the effects of the inexperience of the commiſſi- 
* oners of the admiralty were the ſubjects of common 
* converſation: and (what, adds he, was no mean ad- 
dition to it) the unconcernment wherewith his then 
© majeſty was ſaid to ſuffer his being familiarly. enter- 
< tained on that ſubject; while at the ſame time his tranſ- 
* cendent maſtery in all maritime knowledge could not, 
© upon the leaſt reflexion, but bring into his view the 


£ ſerious reckoning the ſame muſt, ſoon or late, end in 
« to his purſe and. government. As at the five years end 


it proved to do I).. The ſame gentleman has 
given us an account of the flect, as it ſtood in May, 
1084 ; by which it appears, that only four-and-twenty 
$ * were then at ſea, none of them above fourth 
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ſtill more over mankind. —— Theſe are 
facts 


© rates, employing but 3070 men. The remainder of 
the navy in harbour ſo far out of repair, as to have 
© had the charge of that alone (without ſea- ſtores) eſti- 
© mated juſt before, at noleſsthan one hundred and twenty 
© thouſand pounds, And towards this a magazine of ſtores, 
© as lately reported from the ſame hands, not to amount 
* to five thouſand pounds, A magazine ſo unequal to 
the occaſions of ſuch a navy; that whereas peace uſed 
© evermore to be improved to the making up the waſte- 
ful effects of war; this appears (after the longeſt va- 
© cation of a home marine-peace, from the reſtoration 
© of the king to this day) to have brought the navy into 
© a ſtate more deplorable in its ſhips, and leſs relievable 
© from its ſtores, than can be ſhewn to have happened 
(either in the one or the other) at the cloſe of the moſt 
© expenhve war within all that time, or in forty years be- 
fore. Eſpecially when, in this its general ill plight, con- 
« ſideration ſhall be had of that particular therein which 
© relates to the thirty new ſhips : not more ſurprizing 
for the fact (after the ſolemnity and ampleneſs of the 
« proviſion made for them by parliament) than import- 
© ant for its conſequences, Foraſmuch as in theſe ſhips 
© reſted not only that by which the preſent ſea-ftrength 
© of England ſurmounted all it had ever before had to 
© pretend to, and the utmoſt that its preſent woods (at 
© leaſt within any reaſonable reach of its arſenals) ſeem 
© now able to ſupport with materials, or its navigation 
with men; but that portion alſo of the ſame, upon 
« which alone may at this day be rightfully faid to reſt, 
the virtue of the whole, oppoſed to the no leſs conſi- 

VVV | derable 
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facts which, conſidering the authorities 
on 


© derable growths in the naval ſtrengths of France and þ | 
* Holland, The greateſt part, nevertheleſs, of theſe 170 ö 
* thirty ſhips (without having ever yet lookt out of hat- wy 
© bour) werelet to ſink into ſuch diſtreſs, through decays 0 ö 
© contracted in their buttocks, quarters, bows, thick- A 
* {tuff without board, and ſpirkittings upon their gun- $14 
© decks within; their buttock-planks ſome of them ſtart- 14 1 
© ed from their tranſums, tree-nails burnt and rotted, 160 | 
and planks thereby become ready to drop into the wa- 1 
ter, as being (with their neighbouring timbers) in many 1 
places periſned to powder, to the rendering them una- vole: 
© ble with ſafety to admit of being breem'd for fear of 10 


© taking fire; and their whole ſides more diſguiſed by ſhot- A 
© boards nailed, and plaiſters of canvaſs pitched thereon 0 
(for hiding their defects and keeping them above wa- 1 
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© ter) than has been uſually ſeen upon the coming in 
© of a fleet after a battle ; that ſeveral of them had been 
© newly reported, by the navy-board itſelf, to lye in dan- 
© ger of ſinking at their very moorings. And this, not- 
c withſtanding above fix hundred thouſand pounds (not 
« yetdccounted for) ſpent in their building and furniture, 
© with above threeſcore and ten thouſand pounds more 
© demanded for compleating them, amounting together 
to 670, ooo l. and therein exceeding, not only the navy 
© officers own eſtimates and their maſter ſnipwrights de- 
© mands, but even the charge which ſome of them appear- 
© ed to have been actually built for, by above one hundred 
and ſeventy thouſand pounds. And notwithſtanding 
* too the flowing in of the monies provided for them, 


$ 18 3 faſter ('F the moſt — than 72 | 
Ca 
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which they are founded, few will con- 
trovert ; 


© cafhons of employing it. In a word: notwithſtand- 
ing the ſtrict proviſion made by parliament, the repeated 
© injunctions of his majeſty, the orders of the then lord 
© treaſurer, and ampleneſs of the helps purpoſely allow- 
c ed (to the full of their own demands and undertakings), 
© for ſecuring a ſatisfactory account of the charge and 
* built of the ſaid ſhips. Laſtly : while the navy (un- 
der this five years uninterrupted peace) was ſuffered 
© to fink into this calamitous eſtate, even to the render- 
© ing ſome of its number wholly irreparable, and re- 
* ducing others (the moſt conſiderable in quality) to a 
condition of being with difficulty kept above water; 
© the navy. (as his majeſty was then affured by the lord 
© treaſurer) had been all that while ſupplied (one year 
© with another) with four hundred thouſand pounds per 
© annum (m). This long extract will not be unaccept- 


able, it is ſuppoſed, to moſt of my readers; as it is 


taken from a book little known, but of great autho- 
rity, conſidering the ability of the writer in matters of 
this nature, and his cloſe attachment to the houſe of 
Stuart. —+> Thus much for Charles's negle& of his 
own fleet. —— Let us now ſee the care he took of 
the navy of France. Burnet has obſerved, that 
© his contributing ſo much to the raiſing the greatneſs 
of France, chiefly at ſea, was ſuch an error, that it 
© could not flow from want of thought or of true ſenſe. 
* Ravigny told me, he defired that all the methods the 
© French took in the increaſe and conduct of their naval 
« force might be ſent him. And, he ſaid, he ſeemed to 
? ſtudy them with concern and zeal. He ſhewed what 

| * errors 


Sul D006: M0 0.6 
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trovert; though ſo very unaccountable 


ON 


© errors they committed, and how they ought to be cor. 
© reted, as if he had been a vice-roy to France, rather 
© than a king that ought to have watched over and pre- 
© vented the progreſs they made, as the greateſt of all 
the miſchiefs that could happen to him or to his peo- 
© ple. They that judged the moſt favourable of this, 
© thought it was done out of revenge to the Dutch, that, 
* with the aſſiſtance of ſo great a fleet as France could 


« join to his own, he might be able to deſtroy them. 
© But others put a worſe conſtruction on it; and thought, 
© that, ſeeing he could not quite maſter or deceive his 
« ſubjes by his own ſtrength and management, he was 
© willing to help forward the greatneſs of the French 
© at ſea, that, by their aſſiſtance, he might more cer- 
© tainly ſubdue his own people; according to what was 
© generally believed to have fallen from Lord Clifford, 
© that, if the king muſt be in a dependence, it was bet- 
* ter to pay it to a great and generous king than to five 
© hundred of his own inſolent ſubjects (). We 


find by the Journals of the Houſe of Commons, that a 


complaint was made, that Mr. Pepys, and Sir Anthony 
* Deane, did cauſe divers maps and ſea journals to be 
made; one of them mentioning Captain Mundons 
voyage to St. Helena; ſome draughts of his majeſty's 
© beſt-built ſhips, and ſome models of ſhips ; and four- 
© teen ſheets of paper, cloſely written, containing an ac- 
count in what manner the navy and admiralty were 
governed in England; as alſo of the number of the kings 
* ſhips, their ſeveral ages, and their condition; as alſo 
© divers other treaſonable matters: making, firſt, a full 
© diſco». 


(n) Vol. is 
p. 614. 
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on the principles of common ſenſe; or 
common 


© diſcovery of the ſtate and condition of his majeſty's 
navy; how and by what means many of the Engli/þ 
© ſeamen may be drawninto the French ſervice; the weak- 
© neſs of thoſe places where his majeſty's ſaid ſhip. .. uſu- 
© ally lie; the great want of ſtores ; and a deſcription of 
© our principal rivers; and of our ſeveral forts, garriſons, 
© and of the Iſle of Wight all which ſaid maps, jour- 
© nals, models, and deſcriptions aforeſaid, the ſaid Sir 
Autbony Deane is accuſed to have carried over into 
France with him, in the year 1675; and to have de- 
© livered to the Marquis of Signelays, then ſecretary of 
* the admiralty in France (o).“ Mr. Pepys, and Sir 


Anihbony Deane, endeavoured to defend tliemſelves in the 


houſe: the former by flat denials; the other by an im- 
perfect and, perhaps, partial confeſſion, What he ſaid 
was, that he was a builder of ſhips at Portſmouth: 


© that the king ſent for him to go to the King of France 


© with two boats for the canal at Yerſailles, the depth of 
© his flick, about three foot and a half. The queſtion 
was, faid he, whether they ſhould be at the king's 
© charge or the French Ambaſſador's. Says the French 


© Ambaſſador, We will pay for it. I built them in obe- 
. © dience to the king's command, little thinking I ſhould 
- © be queſtioned here for it. The boats were carried nine 


miles by land to Verſailles. At the King of France's 
© deſire I went over to ſee them carried to the canal, 
© The king went into the veſſel, and failed with me. 
© When I had done all, Cc. the King of France pre- 
© ſented me with 600 piſtoles for my charges, and his 


* picture ſet with diamonds worth 200 /. and he gave 
0 my 
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common policy! —— We ſhall find little 
difficulty 


© my ſon a medal of 1007. the captain of the convoy a 
chain of 100 J. and the men that took the pains were 
© rewarded accordingly. I was uſed well, and kindly 
© but could not ſpeak one word of French. I was not 
© preſented to the King of France, but my ſon who 
© ſpoke French. Such was my caution. I endeavoured 
© to improve my time, whilſt I ſtayed, by information 
© of their whole methods of government of their navy, 
© which I preſented to Secretary Williamſon, the Duke, 
© Lord Angleſea, Secretary Coventry, and my Lord 
« Treaſurer, to ſhew them they had no need of learning 
© from England, they had got into ſo excellent a method. 
© — In the preſence of God I ſpeak it, I never ſent any 
© plan of forts or ſoundings, &c. All things in France 
© are in ſuch order, that, for my part, I was afraid to 
© ſee it (p). — This confeſſion, I ſuppoſe, rather con- 
firmed than diſproved the charge in the eyes of the 
houſe : for we find Deane and Pepys were ſent to the 
Tower, and the attorney general ordered to proſecute 
them. —— I will cloſe this note with a paſſage from 
Dr. Welwood, as I find it quoted in another writer, hav- 
ing not the book at hand from whence it is taken, 
© Within this few weeks,” ſays he, there has ſomething 
to this ſubje accidentally come to my knowledge, 
* which, perhaps, a great part of the world has not been 

yet acquainted with, Nobody doubts but that King 
© Charles II. underſtood ſea- affairs, and the art of build- 
© ing ſhips, as well as almoſt any of his ſubjects: and I 
have ſeen under his own hand ſeveral extraordinary 


* diſcoveries and experiments, in that matter, which 


* ſpeaks him to have been a prince of great abilities. As 
| | | ain 
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difficulty however to admit them, when 
we 


© in all other things that might aggtandize France and 


© level England: fo in this art of building ſhips, King 
Charles was willing to aſſiſt his intimate ally, Lewi; 
* XIV. to the utmoſt of his power. In order thereto, 
© he not only faithfully communicated to the French 
t King, from time to time, all his own obſervations and 
experiments; but likewiſe thoſe of the moſt (kilful 
© perſons about him in the art. Nay, ſuch was that 
© king's zeal for France, and his care to acquaint the 
© French King with ſea-affairs, that I have lately ſeen 
© the doubles of ſeveral letters from King Charles to the 
French King, about implements and new diſcoveries in 
© building ſhips of war; and at the foot of ſome of the 
© doubles of conſiderable length, written by King Charl: 
© himſelf, to this purpoſe : The original with my own 
© hand; ſent him ſuch a day. Strange! that a prince, 
© ſo much in love with eaſe, and who writes fo ill a 
© hand, could be brought to write near a ſheet of paper 
at a time, meerly to teach an inveterate enemy of the 


© Engliſh nation a way to contend with him the domi- 


(9) Olds 
mMmixon's 


of Eng- 
A ay 5 > 


LA 


nion of the ſeas, the brighteſt jewel of his crown. 
© But this is not all: King Charles's love to the people 
© of England went farther yet; for there is to be ſeen 
the double of a letter from him, to the French King, 
© full of inſtructions about this ſame ſubject, dated at 
time when he preterided to concur with other princes 
t in obliging that king to make a peace (7). 
The Engliſh nation had abundant reaſon to bleſs and 
praiſe Almighty God for reſtoring to them a prince of 
ſo benevolent a diſpolition ! 


He 


nd 


He 
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we conſider the abandoned character of 
Charles, and add, he was a penſioner (v TT) 


to 


baſſadors ; it is much more lawful and neceſſary for the 


rowly, leſt they make themſelves maſters of fecrets 
moſt dangerous to be revealed, For they being ſpies by 
office, privileged by character, and, for the moſt part, 
well ſupplied with money ; have great opportunities of 
corrupting indigent, avaritious, or weak men, who 
abound in all courts, and are entruſted with the moſt 
important affairs, — Wiſe princes are ſenſible of this : 
weak ones unconcerned about it. It is ſaid,” 
ſays the above-cited author, © that one day an Engliſh 
© gentleman ſignified to King James, that he had a mat- 
ter of very great importance to impart to him; but 
that his majeſty muſt aſſure him of his protection in a 
© particular manner, becauſe, without that, his life 
* would be in great danger. - After he had taken his 
* neceflary precautions, he told him, That ſeveral no- 
© blemen of his court and council received penſions 
© from Spain; and that he could make it out, The 
* king anſwered him, That he knew it very well; and 
made a jeſt of it, He moreover ſaid, He wiſhed the 
King of Spain would give them ten times as much; 


* becauſe this unprofitable expence would render him 


* leſs able to make war againft him. The Fronch, who 


(rrr) He was a penſioner to France.] Wiquefert has 
a whole chapter to prove, that it is lawful for an am- 
baſſador to corrupt the miniſters of the court where he 


reſides (r). But how lawful ſoever this may be in am- Y EmbaC- 


ador, p. 


353. fol. 


princes, at whoſe courts they reſide, to watch them nar- Lond. 1716, 


Vox. II. n take 
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worthy in ſharing out their affection and their zeal; 
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* So loſt was he 


to 


to the crown of France; 


© take pleaſure in publiſhing the good they do, as wel 
© as the favours they receive, have endeavoured to make 
it believed, that-the miniſters of the court of England 
« were not very difficult on that ſubje& not long ſince. 
© Queen Elizabeth would not have ſuffered it, Henry IV. 
© had given the order of St. Michael to Nicholas Clif- 
* ford, and to Anthony Shirley, on account of the ſervices 
they had done him in the war. Theſe two gentle. 
«© men, being returned into England, the queen ſent them 
to priſon, and commanded them to fend back the or- 
der, and to cauſe their names to be raz'd out of the re- 
© oiſters. She ſaid, that, as a virtuous woman ought to 
look on none but her hufband, ſo a ſubject ought not 
© to caſt his eyes on any other ſovereign, than him Gol 
© had ſet over him, Twill not,” ſaid ſhe, © have ny 


© ſheep marked with a ſtrange brand; nor ſuffer them 


© to follow the pipe of a ſtrange ſhepherd.” Queen 


9 Chriſtina would not permit the Prince Palatin to re- 


* ceive the order of the Garter; nor the Count de 1 
* Garde to be made a Prince of the Empire. Theſe 
two qucens were in the right to hinder their ſubject 
from entering into engagements with foreign princes, 
They cannot ſhare out their affection, nor their zeal, 


© without robbing their ſovereign of all that portion 
they ſo beſtow; who ought to be as jealous thereof, 
(s) la. p. © as the huſband is of his wife's honor (s).? 
would this writer have ſaid of a prince, who bargained 


What 


for a penſion, and authorized his miniſter to negotiate 
If miniſters are blame- 
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to all ſhame! —— If we turn now to 
affairs 


how much more culpable the ſovereign, who ſarrifices 
his people to a bribe, and fills his privy purſe at the ex- 
pence of their welfare? And how jealous, with rea- 
ſon; ought a nation to be, when under a head capable 
of ſuch a dirty, infamous traffick ? 

We have already ſeen Charles leagued with France, in 
order to ſubdue Holland and introduce popery into his own 
kingdoms : we have ſeen that, to facilitate theſe infamous 
projects, he received 200,000. per annum from France ; 
whereby England was hurted, and Europe likely to be 
enſlaved (t): it now remains, in order to have a full view 
of this part of his character, to fee what was his con- 
duct when he had been forced to make peace with the 
Dutch, and the congreſs was held for putting an end to 


; the war, at Nimeguen, under his mediation. To ſuch 
f 2s have not the Danby papers in their poſſeſſion, the 
: following extracts will afford entertainment, as well as 
 Whioformation, on the ſubject- matter of this note. 
. Mr. Mountague, ambaſſador to the French King, in a let- 
- W'- t0 his own maſter, dated, Paris, June 21, 1677, 
* W\N.S. ſays, * That your majeſty may underſtand me the 
r * better, you muſt call to mind how, when you made 
- i ſeparate peace with Holland, Mr. Ruvigny (at that 
„ time the King of France his miniſter in England) was 
f * ſo imports [outragious] and paſſionate upon it, that 
Hou were extreamly diſſatisfied with him and his pro- 


ceedings; and at an entertainment made you by my 
Lord Lindſey, at Chelſcy, you were pleaſed to call me to 
* you, and command me, becauſe of my friendſhip and 
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| W* *<quaintance with him, to adviſe him to change his ; 
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affairs at home; we ſhall find them moſt 


miſerably 


language and behaviour: that you could not believe his 
* maſter would countenance him in it; and that you 
thought you gave great marks of your friendſhip in 
« proceeding no farther, and not taking up the triple al- 
* liance again: that, whilſt you had been joined with 
« his maſter, the crown of France had extreamly advanc- 
ed his own intereſt, and none of your majeſty's as he 
* was obliged to by his treaty, When I delivered to 
* him your majeſty's meſſage, I found him extreamly ſur- 
« prized and frighted; which I improved as much as [ 
could. All that he had to ſay to me was, after ſuch 
great ſums that his maſter had paid in England, it was 
hard to be left ſo. I told him that, as for the ſums of 
© money, they were not ſo great as to regret the payment 
af them: that, to my knowledge, the crown of Franz 
paid to the crown of Sweden two millions and a half for 
being neuters (for ſo the Swedes were then); and that 
your majeſty, who was ſo great and ſo powerful a king, Wl 
+ had but three millions of livres for ſo vaſt a fleet as you * 
put to ſea, and for ſome ten thouſand of your majeſty: Wl * 
ſubjects that you let paſs over into French ſervice, Thu. te 
* theſe kind of diſcourſes and reproaches would but er- 7 
< aſperate your majeſty : that I did not know how far tha © 
might carry you: that his beſt way was to be diſcreet, 
and fay nothing. I remember his expreſſion: E bin. 
© je pargnerai mes paxoles, & le roy mon maiſtre ſon ar- * 
gent [Well then, I ſhall ſave my breath, and the king 


my maſter his money}. With this I left him, and gate | 5 
your majeſty an account, without troubling you with c 5 
© the particulars J do now, that I had obey ed your com 6 2 
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miſerably adminiſtered, —— The doctrines | 
of 


© mands to Mr. Ruvigny. You ordered me alſo to give 
my Lord Arlington an account (who was yet ſecretary 
© of ſtate) of what had paſſed between us; which I alſo 
did: and told him, that although Mr. Ruvigny talked 
very high, yet I obſerved, with what I had ſaid to him 
© of the triple alliance being taken up again, he was ex- 
© treamly frighted; and ſo much, that | was ſure, if he 
were well managed, the three millions you had during 
the war might be continued to you. He anſwered me, 
that I was out of play, and no longer ambaſſador ; and 
* that you would not take it well, he was ſure, my med- 
© ling any more in buſineſs : upon which admonition I 
© let that ſort of diſcourſe fall, Some few days after, 
Mr. Ruvigny came to ſee me; telling me, that in re- 
turn of my kindneſs for having adviſed him ſo well, he 
vas come to be adviſed by me: that he found all your 
© miniſters turning againſt France, and my lord treaſurer 


* tereſt : that he was afraid you would be brought to join 
© with the Confederates, and abandon France. For him- 
© ſelf, he was at his wits end; and knew not what mea- 
* ſures to take, except I would adviſe him. Whereupon 
I told him, that my lord treaſurer was the man you 
© moſt truſted ; and, in my opinion (if your majeſty would 
© accept of it), the beſt way was to offer the continu- 
* ance of the three millions during the war: Car dans 
ce monde on ne fait rien pour rien [For in this world 
© nobody does any thing for nothing]. After this, I 
© heard nothing from Mr. Ruvigny of three months, till 


R 3 | © conſetl, 


particularly, abſolutely in the Prince of Oranges in- 


at laſt he came and told me, Vous m aue denn un bon 
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of liberty, ſo precious in the eyes of the 
wiſe 


© conſeil, & le roi mon maiſire vous en ęſt oblige [The ad- 
vice you give is very good, and what the king my 
«maſter is obliged to you for]. Since my coming into 
* France this laſt time, I have converſed much with Mr, 
* Ruvigny, who, partly with age, and partly with dif- 
content at his ill uſage at court, is the moſt broke 
© that can be, and as you will eaſily believe by what! 
© am going to tell you: for finding him always com- 
e plaining of his ill uſage after the great and good ſer- 
© vices he had done, I flattered his diſcontent as much as 
I could, to get out of him his greateſt ſervices I found 
© he ſo much talked of: and at laſt he confeſſed to me, 
that when I adviſed him to offer your majeſty the con- 
© tinuance of the three millions, that he propoſed it at 
his court: that they conſented to it, only with a te- 
« commendation to menager la bourſe du roy [to be as 
© good an huſband of the king's money as he could]: 
© that he had done it ſo well, as to bring your majeſty 
© to be contented with an hundred thouſand pounds : 
< that if he would, the king of France would as eaſily 
have paid you three; and notwithſtanding his great 
© ſervice, they now refuſed to make his ſon a brigadier, 
© or to give him the reverſion of his place of agent pour 
© les Hugenots, worth a thouſand piſtoles a year. have 
* ſeen all the letters writ to him from France about this 
© affair ; and your majeſty may belieye me, if Mr, Ru- 


_ © vigny had not managed in hopes to make his own for- 
| © tune by ſuch a ſervice, you had had three hundred 
| < thouſand piſtoles a year; whereas now you have but 
Sone. I trouble you, Sir, with all theſe particulars, 


that 
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oa 
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wiſe and virtuous of all ages, which had 
been 


© that you may the better know your own power and 
© greatneſs z and, conſequently, ſet a greater value up- 
© on it, if you think fit. I am ſure the greatneſs of the 
N King of France is ſupported only by your majeſty's 
© connivance at what he does, and the good will Chriſt- 
© endom ſees you have for him. The advantage he has 
© by it, even in point of revenue by his conqueſts, does 
amount to five times the ſum you have now from him; 
© and though after-games are hard to play, I think, I 
© underſtand this court ſo well, and, if you care to have 
it done, I am confident I could get you, by agree- 
© ment, a million of livres a year to be paid whilſt the 
war ſhall laſt, and four millions after the peace ſhall 
be made: I mean, Sir, over and above what you have 
from France now. And if you approve of my propoſi- 
© tion, be pleaſed to write me five or fix lines with your 
commands and directions, and I doubt not but to give 

© you a good account of it (u). Lord Danby, in a 
letter to Afountague, dated, London, Fuly 15, following, 
tells him, bis majeſty had commanded him to write an 
"anſwer to that part of his letter which concerns the 
© money. That he ſhall take it for a good ſervice to 

* get an addition of a million to be well paid during the 
© war, and four millions well ſecured to be paid within 
© fix months after the peace ſhall be made; but unleſs 
© he can be then certain of the four millions, the addi- 


tion of one million during the war will not be enough; 


© it being impoſſible, with Jeſs than the value of two 
: WAY thouſand pounds ſterling a year, whilſt the 


* war laſts, to ſupport his affairs, in which he ſuffers ſo 
R 4 much 
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(«) Id, p, 7. 


(x) Id. p. 23, 


much for their ſakes; as Iconfeſs, in my own opinion, no 
money can recompenſe, His majeſty knows not how to 


THE: LIFE Or 


been ſtrongly inculcated, and greedily em 


embraced, 


© ſend you any particular inſtructions as to the manage- x wy 
© ment of this matter; but truſts entirely to your judg- in 
ment, ſince you tell him that you have prepared every * CO 
thing for the execution of his commands in it: but bu 
© he has commanded me to give you this caution, that * tw 
© unleſs you ſee your way clearly through this affair, * th 
© he would have you communicate to him the ſteps by * We 
* which you deſign to arrive at it, before you put it in ex- che 
© ecution (x).* In a letter of Mountague's, written from * fol 
Paris, on the 12th of Auguſt, to the treaſurer, it it ſaid, * ty 
Mr. Pompone tells me, this morning, that Mr. Courtin Bu 
© has agreed this matter with the king, my maſter, and 1. 
in your lordſhips preſence; and that his majeſty will be ” 
© contented with two millions of livres a year only bs 
© during the war; which, I confeſs, ſurprized me ex- | 5 
* treamly, conſidering the neceſſity of his majeſty's con- : 2 
© dition, and the poſitiyeneſs of his commands to me to - 
© inſiſt upon two hundred thouſand pounds ſterling, * 
* which I had done very effectually, and muſt have ſuc- ; 4 
* ceeded in, conſidering the reaſonableneſs of the de- q 
mand, except the generoſity of the king our maſter's : * 
© nature, who values money fo little, has already con- ; U 
deſcended to the leſſer ſum of two millions 5). — a <4 
Danby was aſtoniſhed at this account; and attributed it 

to the effrontery of the French miniſters, who ſcrupled "0 
not lying when it might ſerve their purpoſe, At length, tt 
however, he found it but too true; as he tells Mounta- *m 
ue in September. Hear his words, —— * At the kings par 


© arrival 


CHARLES THE SECOND. 


embraced, from the beginning of the 


civil wars to the reſtoration of monarchy. 
Theſe 


arrival from Plymouth, 1 found he had conſented (and 
© in the preſence of the duke) to two millions, to be 
© compleated for one year, ending at Chriftmas next; 
© hut confeſſed he had not conſidered the difference be- 
© twixt that and two hundred thouſand pounds; and ſaid, 
© that two hundred thouſand pounds was the ſum that 
© would be at leaſt neceſſary for his ſervice, and which 
© he had directed that you ſhould infift upon: and I 
© found he was troubled that he had conſented to the 
two millions, and immediately ſent for the duke, 
* whom he commanded to ſpeak with Mr, Courtin about 
Fit, and tell him how neceſſary it would be to have two 
hundred thouſand pounds, by reaſon of the danger of 
* the Spaniard falling out with him. But his highneſs 
* not being able to prevail upon Mr, Courtin, nor his 
* majeſty being willing to ſpeak any more upon that ſub- 
* ject to him, the reſult of his majeſty's pleaſure hath 
been, that he will ſpeak no more of this matter him- 
* ſelf to Mr. Courtin, but does command that you do 
* ſtill inſiſt upon the ſum to be two hundred thouſand 
pounds: but you are to ſay, that you perceive the 
* king did once think to have made a ſhift with two mil- 
lions, but that now he finds ſo great cauſe to appre- 
* hend a breach with Spain, or at leaſt ſo much appear- 
* ance of it, as will neceſſitate him to be at more charge 
than he intended on the Weſtern iſlands ; ſo that he 


muſt needs deſire that ſum (z). I will only add 


part of a letter from the Treaſurer to Mountague, dated, 
London, 
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Theſe doctrines, ſo eſſential to the hap. 


pineſs of mankind, were, as in a mo- 
ment, 


London, March 25, 1678, O. S. © In caſe,” ſays 
he, © the conditions of peace ſhall be accepted, the king 


- © expects to have ſix millions of livres a year, for hoes 


« years, from the time that this agreement ſhall be ſigned 
betwixt his majeſty and the king of France, becauſe it will 
probably be twoor three years before the parliament will be 
in humour to give him any ſupplies after the making of 
© any peace with France; and the ambaſſador here has al- 
6 ways agreed to that ſum, but not for ſo long time. If you 
* find the peace will not be accepted, you are not to men- 
* tion the money at all: and all poſſible care muſt be 
© taken to have this whole negotiazion as private as is 
© poſſible, for fear of giving offence at home; where, 
for the moſt part, we hear in ten days after of any 
© thing that is communicated to the French miniſters,” 
At the bottom of this letter are theſe remarkable words: 
— * This letter is writ by my order. C. R. (a).“ — 
Lord Danby hereupon was impeached, for endeavour- 
© ing to procure a great ſum of money, from the French 
King, for enabling him to maintain and carry on his 
* traiterous deſigns and purpoſes, to the hazard of his ma- 
« jeſty's perſon and government. Nobody, I think, can 


vindicate Danby, or Mountague, for the ſhare they had 


in ſuch an illicit commerce : but if common ſenſe was 
to determine (the maxim that the king can do no 
wrong being [et aſide), his majeſty himſelf would not 
have eſcaped with impunity. For it is well known, that 
the voice of the nation was for a war with France; and 


that money had been provided, by parhament, for car- 
The 


CHARLES THE, SECOND. 
ment, buried in obſcurity (u uv); and 
the 


( uuuU) The doctrines of liberty were buried in obſcurity, 
and the contrary ones eſtabliſhed. ] From the commence- 
ment of the civil wars, men began to open their eyes, 


and fee their natural equality; their right to freedom; 
their independency on the will either of the magiſtrate or 


the prieſt, Milton's writings greatly contributed to theſe 


glorious ends: and we may eaſily conceive how much 
ſuch men as Sydney, Harrington, and Neville added. 
thereunto. Under the commonwealth government, 
theſe doctrines found great encouragement ; and the aſ- 
ſertors of liberty were the favourites of the men in power. 
From this time, till the return of his majeſty, religion 


and government were the common topics of converſation 


and writing: and the preſs frequently produced ſchemes 
for reforming the one, and new modelling the other. 
The royaliſts, who hated law, as laying reſtraint on ſo- 
vereignty; and who, for the moſt part, cared little for 
religion ſtript of pomp, wealth, and power: the royal - 
iſts, with indignation, ſaw all this; attempted to ridi- 
cule and expoſe it; and, in their hearts, deteſted the 
men who promoted principles ſo oppoſite to their own 
views of things. Nor did they reſt here: As the 
reſiſtance of Charles, his impriſonment, condemnation, 
and death, were ſuppoſed to have flowed from the doc- 
trine of the legality of reſiſtance of power, delegated or 


ſupream, when uſed to the prejudice of the people ; it 


was determined to extirpate it, and erect the contrary 
on its ruins. The ſteps by which this was done, Mr, 


Lecke will ſhe w us in the following paragraphs : — 
I C0 IT 5:97 FER 
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Theſe doctrines, ſo eſſential to the hap. 
pineſs of mankind, were, as in a mo- 


ment, 


London, March 25, 1678, O. S. © In caſe,” ſays 
he, © the conditions of peace ſhall be accepted, the king 


expects to have fix millions of livres a year, for three 


« years, from the time that this agreement ſhall be ſigned 
© betwixt his majeſty and the king of France, becauſe it twill 
probably be two or three years before the parliament will be 
in humour to give him any ſupplies aſter the making of 
any peace with France; and the ambaſſador here has al- 
c ways agreed to thatſum, but not for fo long time, If you 
find the peace will not be accepted, you are not to men- 
tion the money at all: and all poſſible care muſt be 
© taken to have this whole negotiazion as private as is 
© poſſible, for fear of giving offence at home; where, 
for the moſt part, we hear in ten days after of any 
© thing that is communicated to the French miniſters,” 
At the bottom of this letter are theſe remarkable words: 
— * This letter is writ by my order. C. R. (a).“ — 
Lord Danby hereupon was impeached, for endeavour- 
ing to procure a great ſum of money, from the French 
« King, for enabling him to maintain and carry on his 
* traiterous deſigns and purpoſes, to the hazard of his ma- 
« jeſty's perſon and government.“ Nobody, I think, can 


vindicate Danby, or Mountague, for the ſhare they had 


in ſuch an illicit commerce : but if common ſenſe was 
to determine (the maxim that the king can do no 
wrong being [et aſide), his majeſty himſelf would not 
have eſcaped with impunity, For it is well known, that 
the voice of the nation was for a war with France; and 


that money had been provided, by parliament, for car- 


Lend. 1510, rying it on effectually (6), 1 


CHARLES THE SECOND. 
ment, buried in obſcurity (v uv); and 
the 


(uvu) The doctrines of liberty were buried in obſcurity, 
and the contrary ones ęſtabliſped.] From the commence- 


ment of the civil wars, men began to open their eyes, 


and ſee their natural equality; their right to freedom; 
their independency on the will either of the magiſtrate or 


the prieſt, Milton's writings greatly contributed to theſe. 


glorious encs : and we may eaſily conceive how much 
ſuch men as Sydney, Harrington, and Neville added. 
thereunto. Under the commonwealth government, 
theſe doctrines found great encouragement; and the aſ- 


ſertors of liberty were the favourites of the men in power. 
From this time, till the return of his majeſty, religion 


and government were the common topics of converſation 


and writing : and the preſs frequently produced ſchemes 
for reforming the one, and new modelling the other, 
The royaliſts, who hated law, as laying reſtraint on ſo- 
vereignty; and who, for the moſt part, cared little for 
religion ſtript of pomp, wealth, and power: the royal- 
its, with indignation, ſaw all this; attempted to ridi- 
cule and expoſe it; and, in their hearts, deteſted the 
men who promoted principles ſo oppoſite to their own 
views of things. Nor did they reſt here : As the 
reſiſtance of Charles, his impriſonment, condemnation, 
and death, were ſuppoſed to have flowed from the doc- 
trine of the legality of reſiſtance of power, delegated or 


ſupream, when uſed to the prejudice of the people; it 


was determined to extirpate it, and erect the contrary 
on its ruins. The ſteps by which this was done, Mr. 
Locke will ſhew us in the following paragraphs : — 
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the contrary ones eſtabliſhed and con- 
firmed. 


© The firſt ſtep,” ſays he, © was made in the act for 
© regulating corporations “: wiſely beginning that in 
© thoſe leſſer governments, which they meant afterwards 
© to introduce upon the government of the nation; and 
© making them ſwear to a declaration and belief of ſuch 
< propoſitions, as they themſelves afterwards, upon de- 
© bate, were enforced to alter, and could not juſtify in 
© thoſe words: ſo that many of the wealthieſt and ſo- 
< bereſt men are ſtill kept out of the magiſtracy of thoſe 
: places. The next ſtep was in the act of militia, 
© which went for moſt of the chiefeſt nobility and gentry 
© being obliged, as lord-lieutenants, deputy-lieutenants, 
Ec. to ſwear to the ſame declaration and belief, with 
© the addition only of theſe words, in purſuance of ſuch 
© military commiſſions ; which makes the matter rather 
© worſe than better. Yet this went down ſmoothly, as 
an oath in faſhion, a teſtimony of loyalty 3 and none 
© adventuring freely to debate the matter, the humour 
© of the age, like a ſtrong tide, carries wiſe and good men 
© down before it. Immediately after this, follow- 
F eth the act of Uniformity ; by which all the clergy of 
© England are obliged to ſubſcribe and declare what the 
© corporations, nobility, and gentry had before ſworn; 
« but with __ additional clauſe of the militia ann 
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* By the Statute 13 Car. II. c. I. here referred to, all perſons who ſhall 
be mayors, aldermen, &c, beſides the oaths 'of allegiance and ſupremacy, 
were obliged to take this oath following: I, A. B. do declare, and believe, 
that it is not lawful, upon any pretence whatſoever, to take arms againſt 
the king: and that I do abhor that traiterous poſitionof taking arms by his 


e authority againſt his perſon, or againft thoſe * are commiſſioned by him. 
80 * me God.“ 4 
This 


CHARLES THE SECOND. 


firmed. Now it was that reſiſtance of 


the 


This the clergy readily complied with; for, you know, 
© that ſort of men are taught rather to obey than under- 
« ſtand; and to uſe that learning they have, to juſtify, 
© not to examine, what their ſuperiors command. 
© But this matter was not compleat until the fve-mile 
© af? paſſed at Oxford, wherein they take an opportunity 
to introduce the oath in the terms they would have it. 
This was then ſtrongly oppoſed by the Lord Treaſurer 
© Southampton, Lord Wharton, Lord Aſhley, and others, 
© not only in the concern of thoſe poor miniſters that 
© were ſo ſeverely handled, but as it was in itſelf a moſt 
© unlawful and unjuſtifiable oath. However, the zeal 
© of that time againſt all non- conformiſts eaſily paſſed 
© the at, This a& was ſeconded the ſame ſeflion, at 
© Oxford, by another bill in the houſe of commons, to 


© have impoſed that oath on the whole nation. And 


© the providence by which it was thrown out was very 
© remarkable: for Mr. Peregrine Bertie being new- 
© ly choſen, was that morning introduced into the 
© houſe by his brother, the now Earl of Lindſey, and Sir 
© Thomas Oſborn, now Lord Treaſurer, who all three 
© gave their votes againſt that bill; and the members 
© were ſo even upon the diviſion, that their three votes 
© carried the queſtion againſt it. In 1675, a bill 
was brought into the houſe of lords, and ſtrongly ſup- 
ported by the biſhops and courtiers, which required all 
officers of the church and ſtate, and all members of both 
houſes of parliament, not only to take the ſame oath, 


but likewiſe to ſwear, that they would not, at any 


time, endeavour the alteration of the government ei- 
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the ſovereign, or thoſe commiſſioned by 
| | him, 


ther in church or ſtate.” This was ſtrongly oppoſed 
by the moſt conſiderable peers : proteſted againſt by 
them in the warmeſt manner; but carried, with ſome 
little alteration, by a majority of voices. Luckily, how- 
ever, for the nation, a diſpute aroſe, between the two 
houſes, about privileges; which put an end to the ſeſ- 
Gon before the commons had aſſented to this infamous 
bill, intended to ſhackle two-thirds of the legiſlature. 
—— — The Chancellor Finch, and the Treaſurer 
Danby, had the honor ef projecting and defending this 
ever-memorable Teſt (c). How different was 
Danby from Sir Thomas Oſborn ? But though the 
Teſt miſcarried, the doctrine of ſlavery prevailed ; and 
reſiſtance, at all times, and in all caſes, was almoſt uni- 
verſally condemned. The clergy zealouſly preached up 


the divine right of kings; and denounced damnation 


againſt ſuch as ſhould dare to oppoſe their moſt arbitra- 
ry, their moſt wicked deſigns. I will not make extracts 
from the common herd of eccleſiaſtical writers. Tllotſon's 
letter to Lord Ruſſel, when under condemnation for trea- 
ſon, as it was ſtiled, will fully ſhow how much the laviſh 
principle had taken poſſeſſion of wiſe and good men under 
this reign. I will tranſcribe it at large. It is as follows: 


My Los, 


© T was heartily glad to ſee your lordſhip, this morn- 
© ing, in that calm and devout temper at receiving the 
© ſacrament. But peace of mind, unleſs it be well 
grounded, will avail little. And becauſe tranſient 


* diſcourſe many times hath little effect, for want of time 
* © to 


** 
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him, was condemned by acts of parlia- 
ment; 


© to weigh and conſider it; therefore, in tender compaſ- 
« fion of your lord{hips caſe, and from all the good will 
© that one man can bear to another, I do humbly offer 
© to your lordſhips deliberate thoughts theſe following 
* conſiderations concerning the point of reſiſtance, if 
© our religion and rights ſhould be invaded, as your lord- 


© ſhip puts the caſe; concerning which I underſtand, by 


Dr. Burnet, that your lordſhip had once received ſa- 
tisfaction, and am ſorry to find a change. Firſt ; That 
the Chriſtian religion doth plainly forbid the reſiſt- 
© ance of authority. Secondly; That though our reli- 
gion be eſtabliſhed by law (which your lordſhip ar- 
© gues as a difference between our caſe and that of the 
© Primitive Chriſtians) ; yet, in the ſame law which 
* eſtabliſhes our religion, it is declared, that it is not 
© lawful, upon any pretence whatſoever, to take up arms, 
Ec. Beſides that, there is a particular law, declaring 
© the power of the militia to be ſolely in the king. And 
© this ties the hands of ſubjects, though the law of na- 
< ture and the general rules of ſcripture had left us at 
© liberty : which, I believe, they do not ; becauſe the 
government and peace of human ſociety could not well 
* ſubſiſt upon theſe terms. Thirdly; Your lordſhips 
© opinion is contrary to the declared doctrine of all pro- 
© teſtant churches. And though ſome particular'per- 
* ſons have thought otherwiſe; yet they have been con- 
© tradited herein, and condemned for it, by the gene- 
© rality of proteſtants. My end in this is, to convince 
* your lordſhip, that you are in a very great and dan- 
* gerous miſtake : and being ſo convinced, that, mos 
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into ſociety. I ſpeak the language of Forteſcue. Who 
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ment; and cenſured from the preſs, 


and 


© was before a fin of ignorance, will appear of a much 
© more heinous nature, as in truth it is, and call for a 
very particular and deep repentance ; which, if your 
* lordſhip fincerely exerciſe upon the fight of your er- 
« ror, by a penitent acknowledgment of it to God and 
© men; you will not only obtain forgiveneſs of God, 
but prevent a mighty ſcandal to the reformed religion, 
© I am very loth to give your lordſhip any diſquiet in 
the diſtreſs you are in, which | commiſerate from my 
© heart; but am much more concerned, that you do not 
© leave the world in a deluſion and falſe peace, to the 
© hindrance of your eternal happineſs. I heartily pray 
for you; and beſeech your lordſhip to believe, that! 


© am, with the greateſt ſincerity and compaſſion in the 
© world, 


© Your Lordſhips, c. 


© Jonn T1LLoTsoN (d). 


This letter, though it contained nothing but the doc- 
trines of the times, was very ſmartly remarked on by Mr. 
Samuel Johnſon ; a man who deſerved a biſhopric as well, 
at leaſt, as any who ever obtained one. © I ever 
< took it for granted,” ſays he, that government ceaſes, 
and is loſt, when all the ends of government are de- 
« ſtroyed; as they plainly are where the religion and 
© rights of a kingdom are invaded, for the more ſurety 
and ſecurity of which rights men at the firſt entered 


« then, in this caſe, is the friend to government, and 
«* would 


C 
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and from the pulpit, by the clergy who 
had 


© would have it live ; he that invades, or he that ſtops 
© ſuch deſtructive invaſion? Again: Who is it that 
© breaks the peace of human ſociety ; he that invades 
« all that mankind have, or they that are only willing to 
defend their own? I, in my ſimplicity, thought that 
© the breach of the peace had been with the treſpaſſer. 
And I thought, likewiſe, that, by the law of England, 
© I might juſtify the beating of any man that would take 


© away my goods; and that, in ſo doing I ſhould not 


© break the peace: neither would the law impute it to 
© me, but to the invader. Theſe were my former 
© thoughts: but we muſt now learn a new leſſon. 
For, it ſeems, the way to preſerve government, is ta 
© ſee it deſtroyed, and to let tyranny alone, and to ſuf- 
« fer invaſion to go on; for, otherwiſe, though the peace 
© be already broken to-pieces, you diſturb the peace. 
But if it were not lawful to advance paradoxes and 
© contradictions to common ſenſe ; how could men ſhew 
© their learning, or wherein would they differ from other 
men? As for this maxim (the incompatibility of re- 
ſiſtance with the government and peace of human ſo- 
© ciety), it is exactly calculated for the uſe of a petverted 
government; or of an inſolent hedge-conſtable, that 
beats a quiet and orderly perſon for the conſervation 
© of the peace, and knocks him down to bid him ſtand, 
© But, to come cloſer to the point, is not the invaſion of 
* the religion and rights of a people, the higheſt tyran- 
© ny that can be conceived? And how then came the 
* Engliſh divinity to be ſuch a pimp to tyranny, and to 
be ſo deeply concerned for the ſubſiſtence and conti- 

Vor. II. S | © nuance 
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had hopes of preferment. And leſt any 


chance 


© nuance of it without moleſtation, as to damn all men 
* who would not undergo a ſevere repentance for being 
© of another opinion; and to urge them to recant their 
« Engliſh principles upon the very ſcaffold? Tho' 
© think that to be a much-more proper place for retract- 
ing deſtruCtive errors than deliverance of truths. But 
© I can tell all the world how this came to paſs ; for one 
© day tcaches and certifies another, and things are cleared 
© up, in time, which were myſteries before. The rea- 
© ſon why the clergy were ſo zealous for tyranny, was, 
© becauſe it was a tyranny on their own fide : their own 
© intereſt and ſtrength to cruſh all other proteſtants lay 
© therein, and, according to the Greek and Latin wiſh to 
enemies, invaſion ſo applyed was a good thing; and the 
* worſe the better. That made them ſo very liberal of 
the Engli/h rights, and to ſacrifice them all at once in 
© a peace- offering to Moloc; and it was a true act of 
(% Works, © worſhip, for it ſignalized their loyalty (e).“ — He that 
** would ſee how far the laviſh principles prevailed ; may 
be ſatisfied fully by conſulting the Oxford decree, which 

paſſed, in convocation, July21, 1683, which condemn- 

ed ſome of the plaineſt and moſt evident propoſitions in 


politics, wonder, ſays Harrington, why mi- : 
© niſters, of all men, ſhould be perpetually tampering C 
with government: firſt, becauſe they, as well as others, fi 
© have it in expreſs charge to ſubmit themſelves to the 2 
* ordinances of men; and, ſecondly, becauſe theſe ordi- * 
nances of men muſt go upon ſuch political principles, 9 
© as they, of all others (by any thing that can be found 6 
in their writings or actions) leaſt underſtand, Whence F 


6 you 


SY ww Ss 
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chance ſhould be left for the revival 
of 


© you have the ſuffrage of all nations unto this ſenſe : 
© an ounce of wiſdom is worth a pound of clergy: your 
« greateſt clerks are not your wiſeſt men: and when 
© ſome foul abſurdity in ſtate is committed, it is com- 
© mon with the French, and even the Italians, to call it, 
Pas de clerc; or, Governo du prete (F).“ But to go 
on. I have ſaid, in the text, that the doctrines, 
of liberty are eſſential to the happineſs of mankind. But 
this, in the opinion of Mr. Hobbes, is a mere jeſt ; and 
founded on an abſolute miſtake. * The Athenians and 
Romans, ſays he, were free; that is, free common- 
« wealths : not that any particular men had the liberty 
© to reſiſt their own repreſentative ; but that their repre- 
© ſentative had the liberty to reſiſt or invade other people. 
There is written on the turrets of the city of Luca, in 
© great characters, at this day, the word LIBER TAS; yet 
no man can thence infer, that a particular man has 
© more liberty or immunity from the ſervice of the com- 
© monwealth, than in Con/tantinople, Whether a com- 
© monwealth be monarchical or popular, the freedom 
© is ſtill the ſame. But it is an eaſy thing for men to be 
* deceived by che ſpecious name of liberty; and for want 
of judgment to diſtinguiſh, miſtake that for their pri- 
vate. inheritance and birthright, which is the right of 
© the publique only. And when the ſame error is con- 
* firmed by the authority of men in reputation for their 
© writings in this ſubject, it is no wonder if it produce 
* ſedition and change of goverament, In theſe Weſtern 
* parts of the world, we are made to receive our opini- 
* ons, concerning the inſtitution and rights of common- 
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of former principles, ſo odious in the 


eyes 


« wealths, from Ariſtotle, Cicero, and other men, Greek: 
© and Romans; that, living under popular ſtates, derived 
© thoſe rights, not from the principles of nature, but 
* tranſcribed them into their books, out of the practice 


© of their own commonwealths, which were popular ; as 


* the grammarians deſcribe the rules of language out of 
© the practice of the time; or the rules of poetry, out of 


© the poems of Homer or Virgil. And becauſe the Athe- 


© tians were taught (to keep them from deſire of chang- 
© ing their government), that they were freemen, and all 
© that lived under monarchy were ſlaves; therefore 
© Ariſtotle puts it down in his Politigues (lib. vi. cap. 2.), 
in democracy liberty is to be ſuppoſed: for it is com- 
© monly held, that no man is free in any other govern- 
* ment. And as Ariſtotle, ſo Cicero and other writers 
© have grounded their civil doctrine on the opinions of 
© the Romans, who were taught to hate monarchy, at 
« firſt, by them that, having depoſed their ſovereign, 
© ſhared amongſt them the ſovereignty of Rome; and af- 
© terwards by their ſucceſſors. And by reading of theſe 
© Greek and Latin authors, men, from their childhood, 
© have gotten a habit (under a falſe ſhew of liberty) of 
© favouring tumults, andof licentious controlling the ac- 
© tions of thetr ſovereigns, and again of controlling thoſe 
© controllers with the effuſion of ſo much blood: as, I 
© think, I may truly ſay, there was never any thing ſo 
© dearly bought, as theſe Weſtern parts have bought 
© the learning of the Greek and Latin tongues (g).' — 
On the former part of this paſſage Mr. Harrington re- 


Lond: 1651. marks, that, to ſay, that a Lucheſe hath no more li- 
2 * Te. 6 berty 
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eyes of the government, and at the 
| ſame 


© berty or immunity, from the laws of Luca, than a Turk 
* hath from thoſe of Conſtantinople; and to ſay that a Lu- 
* cheſe hath no more liberty or immunity by the laws 
* of Luca, than a Turk hath by thoſe of Con/lantin- 
* ople; are pretty different ſpeeches. The firſt may be 
* ſaid of all goverments alike; the ſecond ſcarce of any 
*two; much leſs of theſe, ſeeing it is known, that 
* whereas the greateſt baſhaw is a tenant as well of his 
head, as of his eſtate, at the will of his lord: the 


* meaneſt Lucheſe, that 'hath land, is a freeholder of 


both, and not to be controlled but by the law; and 
that framed by every private man unto no other end 
* (or they may thank themſelves) than to protect the 
liberty of every private man, which by that means 
comes to be the liberty of the commonwealth (). — 
But Mr. Hobbes, I think, is much miſtaken in attri- 
buting our notions of liberty, and the conſequences of 
theſe notions, to the reading of Greet and Latin writers, 
Our anceſtors in Germany, who underſtood neither 
Greek nor Latin, entertained them, The feudal ſyſtem, 
in the formation of which neither Ar:/otle nor Cicero 
were conſulted, introduced in theſe Weſtern parts by 
the Northern nations, in a good meaſure adopted them ; 
and they are ſtill ſubſiſting in ſeveral parts of the globe, 
where the Greeks and Romans were never heard of. 
This writer, I ſuppoſe, had in his eye the civil wars of 
his own time and country, when he ſpeaks thus ſeverely 
of the doctrines of liberty, and the ſuppoſed patrons of it, 
The Greek philoſopher, and the Roman orator, the hiſ- 
torians of both nations, and many even of their poets, 
83 celebrate 
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ſame time ſo terrible, the preſs was 
moſt 


celebrate the patrons of liberty, and conſign to eternal 
infamy her foes. However, if I am not much miſ- 
taken, it was not from theſe that the ſpirit of freedom 
was catched, which produced effects ſo wonderful, 
From the Reformation, the Hebrew hiſtorians had been 
read ; read diligently and conſtantly by the bulk of the 
people : more eſpecially by thoſe ſtiled Puritans, who 
aided the parliament, and rendered their cauſe ſucceſſ- 
ful. The overthrow of Pharoah, for his tyranny ; the 
deſtruction of Sion, and Og, for inhumanity ; the hanging 
the king of Ai, and the five kings, by Joſhua, after having 
overcome them; the treatment of Adontbezet ; and the 
preſent from the Lord of a dagger, by Ehud to Eglon, 
whereby the //razlites were reſtored to freedom; and a 
multitude of other inſtances which might be produced; 
tended much to fill their minds with notions. of the 
lawfulneſs of reſiſtance, and the right of puniſhing ty- 
ranny and oppreſſion. And the writers of the books of 
the New Teſtament, though they have laid down the 
doctrine of ſubmiſſion to the higher powers in clear and 
expreſs terms; yet never thought, as appears by their 
own hiſtory, that the magiſtrate was intitled to abſo- 
lute, unconditional obedience. No is it to be won- 
dered, that men converſant, daily converſant, in ſuch 
writings, ſhould imbibe the ſpirit of freedom? Theſe 
writings did that on the main body of the ſoldiery at 
this time, which Ariſtotle or Cicero could not have done: 
that is, they excited them to action by examples held, 
on all hands, to be ſacred and divine. But what are 


mm wiſchiefs reſulting from theſe doQtrines ? do they, 
indeed, 
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moſt ſtrictly guarded (www) and ſe- 
cured ; 


indeed, favour tumults ; and licentiouſly tend to con- 
troul the actions of ſovereigns; more than their contra- 
ries * by no means. If we look into the hiſtories of 
the Turkiſb or the Ruffian empires, we ſhall find more 
tumults, more controuling, more depoſing, and mur- 
dering of ſovereigns; than are to be found in the an- 
nals of thoſe nations where the principles of liberty 
have moſt prevailed. Sha Huſſein was depoſed, his chil- 
dren maſſacred, and the crown transferred from his fa- 
mily, even in our own days; though the Afgans, and 
their chiefs, were wholly uninſtructed by the maſters 
Mr. Hobbes ſpeaks of (i). The gentleman, however, 
was unneceſlarily alarmed. * The right of reſiſtance,” 
as Mr. Locke obſerves, * even in manifeſt acts of tyran- 
* ny, will not ſuddenly, or on ſlight occaſions, diftugs 
the government. For if it reaches no farther than 
© ſome private mens caſes, though they have a right to 
© defend themſelves, and to recover by force what by 
* unlawful force is taken from them; yet the right to 
do ſo will not eaſily engage them in a conteſt wherein 
© they are ſure to periſh : it being as impoſlible for one, 
© or a few oppreſſed men to diſturb the government, 
© where the body of the people.do not think themſelves 
© concerned in it; as for a raving madman, or heady 
© malecontent, to overturn a well-ſettled ſtate : the peo- 

ple being as little apt to follow the one, as the 
other (4). 

(www) The Preſs was ;flriftly guarded and ſecured.] 
The liberty of the preſs was always a matter of lament- 
ation to the friends of deſpotiſm. — Printing,“ ſays 

S4 | one 
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cured; and ſuch as were found to be 
the 


one of theſe, in an addreſs to his majeſty, Charles II. «is 
© like a good diſh of meat, which, moderately eaten of, 
turns to the nouriſhment and health of the body; 
© but, immoderately, to ſurfeits and ſickneſſes. As 
© the uſe is very neceſſary, the abuſe is very dangerous, 
Cannot this abuſe be remedied any other way, than 
© depriving your majeſty of your antient and juſt power? 
© How were the abuſes taken away in Queen Elizabeth, 
King James, and the beginning of King Charles his 
© time, when few or no ſcandals or libels were ſtirring ? 
Was it not by fining, impriſoning, ſeizing the books, 
* and breaking the preſſes of the tranſgreſſors, by order 
of council-board ? Was it not otherwiſe when the 
5 juriſdiction of that court was taken away, by act 


+ © of parliament, 17 Car, Tf princes cannot redreſs 


© abuſes, can leſs men redreſs them? I dare poſitively 
© ſay, the liberty of the preſs was the principal further- 
© ing eauſe of the confinement of your moſt royal fa- 
© thers perſon : for, after this act, every male-content 


_ © vented his paſſion in print; ſome againſt his perſon, 


© ſome againſt his government, ſome againſt his religion, 
© and ſome againſt his parts. The common people, that 
© before this liberty believed even a ballad becauſe it was 
sin print, greedily ſuckt in theſe fcandals, eſpecially 
© being authorized by a god of their own making. The 
* parliament, finding the faith of the deceived people to be 
* implicitly in them, printed the Remonſtrance, the En- 
gagement to live and dye with the Earl of Eſex, the 
Covenant, &c. and ſo totally poſſeſt the preſs that the 


* king could not be heard, By this means the common 


people 
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the authors or publiſhers of things diſ- 
agreeable 


© people became not only ſtatiſts, but parties in the par- 
© liaments cauſe, hearing but one fide, and then words 
© begat blows. For though words of themſelves are too 
« weak inſtruments to kill a man; yet they can direct 
© how, and when, and what men ſhall be killed. In 
© the Statute of 21 Jac. printing keeps very able com- 
© pany ; as falt-peter, gun-powder, ordnance, &c. 
© all which are excepted from being monopolies (I).“ 
Another writer, of the ſame claſs, had before 
propoſed, that the preſs be carefully looked into, that 


no ſeditious books or pamphlets be vented, to poyſon 
© the people, or to confirm any in their bad principles. 
The want of this care,” adds he, © hath grown into a 
great ſeminary of miſchief, which, if nothing but our ſad 
© experience of it, ſhould make us more wary for the fu- 
ture (m). But even this was not all. The 
author alſo propoſed, that a choice and able committee 
be appointed to enquire after all books and writings 
* whatſoever, which have ſpoke againſt the royal right, 
* or the right of the ſubject ; that they may, as many as 
can be got, either be purged or burnt, and declared 
* againſt by authority; and not to remain as apt fuel 
for a new flame, but be buried as far as can be 
ein perpetual oblivion.. And, perhaps, in the: firſt 
© place, as moſt peſtilent, thoſe tracts that have been 
* writ about that ridiculous contradiction in adjecto of 
the two houſes co-ordination with the king the mon- 
* arch, when the king is the head, the lords ſpiritual 


and temporal, and the commons, the three eſtates, by 


. ſeveral acts of parliament ſpecified, /ippis & tonſoribus 


© notum ; 
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agreeable, underwent heavy puniſhments, 
Mens 


© notum : yet urged for deſigns miſchievous abominably, 
© as we have felt. As allo that trayterous diſtine- 
© tion of the Spenſers, twixt the kings perſon and of- 
© fice, by two acts of parliament declared treaſon; yet 
< jn theſe late times maintained by too many. _ Good- 
© wins book for the juſtihcation of the murther of the 


© book of Richard the Thiid, wherein be ſeems to im- 
< pugne the right of the king from the daughter of King 
* Edward the Fourth, wife to King Henry the Seventh, 
© too much leaning to, if not affirming Richard the 
Thirds right, by that monſtrous act of parliament that 
© iNlegitimates Edward the Fourths iſſue. In Sir Ed. 
© ward Cotes book, intituled, The third part of the 
< Inſtitutes of the Law of England, concerning High 
„ Treaſon, and other Pleas of the Crown,” 1658, p. 
© 7. he puts it down there, for law, upon the Statute of 
* 25 Ed. III. c. ii. de proditionibus, that if treaſon be 
committed againſt a king de facto, and non de jure; 
© and after the king de jure cometh to the crown, 
he ſhall puniſh the treaſon done to the king de fas; 
and a pardon granted by a king de jure, that is not 
© allo de fatto, is void, — In regard Sir Edward Cotes 
© writings are by many held in high repute, and ſome 
have not ſtuck to ſtyle him the oracle of the law; 
© therefore his writings require to be more ſtrictly look- 
© ed into, and that if any errors be found therein, they 
© may be detected and expunged, as being more dan- 

© gerous than in other mens writings not of ſo great te- 
6 * Corruptis optimi eft paſſima (u). Con- 


formable 
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Mens tongues, however, were employed ; 
and 


formable to the ſentiments of theſe perſons, an act of 
parliament paſſed ; in the preamble of which it is ſaid, 
© Whereas the well-government and regulating of Print- 
«ers and Printing-preſles is matter of public care, and 
«© of great concernment ; eſpecially conſidering that, by 
© the general licentiouſneſs of the late times, many evil- 
© diſpoſed perſons have been encouraged to print and ſell 
© heretical, ſchiſmatical, blaſphemous, ſeditious, and 
* treaſonable books, pamphlets, and papers, and ſtill do 
© continue ſuch their unlawful and exorbitant practice, 
* to the high diſhonour of Almighty God, the indan- 
© gering the peace of theſe kingdoms, and raiſing a diſ- 
© affeftion to his moſt excellent majeſty and his govern- 
ment: for prevention whereof, no ſurer means can be 
* adviſed, than by reducing and limiting the number of 
* printing-preſles, and by ordering and ſettling the ſaid 
art or myſtery of printing by act of parliament.” 
In the body of the act, all perſons are prohibited from 
printing any heretical, ſchiſmatical, or offenſive books 
© or pamphlets, wherein any doctrine or opinion ſhall 
be aſſerted, or maintained, which is contrary to the 
© Chriſtian faith, or the doctrine or diſcipline of the 
Church of England, or which ſhall or may tend, or be 
to the ſcanda! of religion, or the church, or the go- 
© vernment, or governors of the church, ſtate, or 
* commonwealth, or of any corporation, or particular 
© perſon or perſons whatſoeyer.? But as all men could 
not be ſuppoſed to know when they wrote hereſy, or 
promoted ſchiſm ; as authors might unwittingly manu- 
facture blaſphemy, ſedition, and treaſon; it was provid- 


ed, 
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and a court, with meaſures ſo vile, eſcaped 
not 


ed, that a licencer, appointed by the government, ſhoull 
inſpect all writings prepared ſor the preſs; and after being 
approved of by him, he was to ©teſtify, under his hand, 


© that there was not any thing contained in them con- 


(s) Stat. 73 
and 14 Car, 
II. c. 33. 


© trary to the Chriſtian faith, or the doctrine or diſci- 
* pline of the Church of England, or againſt the ſtate or 
government of this realm, or contrary to good life, or 
© good manners, or otherwiſe as the nature and ſubje& 


© of the work ſhall require (). — By this act, alſo, 

power and authority was given to meſſengers, by war- 

rant under his majeſties ſign- manual, or under the 
hand of one or more of his majeſties principal ſecreta- 
© ries of ſtate, or the maſter or wardens of the company 
© of ſtationers, with a conſtable, at all times, to ſearch 
© all houſes and ſhops where they ſhall know, or upon 
< ſome probable reaſon ſuſpect, any books to be printed, 


bound, or ſtitched ; and to examine whether the ſame 


© be licenſed, and to demand a ſight of the ſaid licence: 
and if the ſaid books ſhall not be licenſed, then to 
« ſeize upon ſo much thereof as ſhall be found imprinted, 

© together with the ſeveral offenders, and to bring them 
© before a juſtice of the peace, who was required to com- 
© mit them to priſon, there to remain till they were 
© tried and acquitted, or convicted and puniſhed.” — 
Offenders were, for the firſt offence, to be diſabled from 
exerciiing their trades for the ſpace of three years; and 
for the ſecond, they were for ever incapacitated, and to 
be further puniſhed by fine, impriſonment, or other cor- 
poral puniſhment, not extending to life or limb, as the 


judges or juſtices in the quarter-ſeſſions ſhould ſee on 
or 


— 
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not heavy cenſures. This alarmed the 
guilty 


Nor were theſe mere threatnings. Whatever was diſ- 
pleaſing to the court was carefully ſupprefled ; and men 
even dared not print the plaineſt truths that were dif- 
pleaſing to thoſe in power. Milton's immortal book of 
PARADISE LosT, the public had like to have been eter- 
nally deprived of, © by the ignorance or malice of the 
© Jicenſerz; who, among other frivolous exceptions, 
© would needs ſuppreſs the whole poem for imaginary 
«* treaſon in the following lines: 


— As when the ſun, new ris'n, 
« Looks thro? the horizontal miſty air 
« Shorn of his beams; or from behind the moon, 
In dim eclipſe, diſaſtrous twilight ſheds 
« On half the nations, and with fear of change 
« Perplexes monarchies (p). ” | 


What notable work theſe gentlemen licenſers made, 
even with old and approved books, we may learn from 
the following account, given us by Burnet: © When 
© I writ Biſhop Bedells Life, ſays he, © his book againſt 
* Wadſworth was found to be ſo well written, and was ſa 
much out of. print, that it was thought fit to reprint 
it, and bind it up with his life. I could not but 
take notice of the caſe of ſubjects reſiſting their prince 
* fully ſtated and juſtified by him ; and that in a book 
© dedicated to King Charles the Firſt, then Prince of 
* Wales : and this was never once objected to him, nor 


he obliged to retract it; but, inſtead of that, he was 
© after= 
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guilty- Conorons of their vile deeds; 
they 


* afterwards made Provoſt of Trinity College in Dublin, 
© and then Biſhop of Kilmore and Ardagh in that king. 
dom. — I thought myſelf bound to warn Mr. Chi 
< well of that paſſage. He was much threatned at that 
time for having printed Julian, and he was afraid of 
© raiſing a new ſtorm againſt himſelf, I told him, 1 
would not ſuffer the book to be printed, unleſs that 

© paſſage were printed in it. He ſhewed it to Sir Roger 
L'Eſtrange, who would not let it paſs till ſeveral word; 
© were ſcattered quite through it, to give it an air, as if 
© Bedell had been only repeating the arguments of other 
© men : and even that did not ſerve turn. A marginal note 
© was to be added to the end of that paragraph, which 
was framed by Sir Roger himſelf. — Such was the ſe- 
© yerity of our expurgators at that time (). But 
to go on. It was an article of impeachment againf 
Scroggs, chief juſtice of the King's Bench, That 
© whereas one Henry Carr had, for ſome time before, 
< publiſhed every week a certain book, intituled, <* The 
« weekly packet of Advice from Rome; or, The 
« Hiſtory of Popery :” wherein the ſuperſtitions and 
© cheats of the Church of Rome were, from time to time, 
© expolcd ; he, the ſaid Scroggs, together with the other 
© judges of the ſaid court, before any legal conviction 
© of the ſaid Carr of any crime, did, in a moſt illegal 
© and arbitrary manner, make and cauſe to be entered 
© a certain rule of that court, againſt the printing of the 
© ſaid book, in hec verba. Ordinatum eft quod liber inti- 


6 tulat. «The weekly packet of Advice from Rome; 
cc or, 
f 


S 
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they were afraid of conſequences ; and, 
therefore, 


« or, The Hiſtory of Popery:” non ulterius imprimatur 
«© vel publicetur per aliquam perſonam quamcumgque. 
per Cur. 

© And did cauſe the ſaid Carr, and divers printers, and 
© other perſons, to be ſerved with the ſame ; which ſaid 
© rule, and other proceedings, were moſt apparently 
© contrary to all juſtice, in condemning, not only what 
© had been written, without hearing the parties, but alſo 


© all that might for the future be written on that ſub- 
© jet; a manifeſt countenancing of popery, and diſcou- 
© ragement of proteſtants ; an open invaſion upon the 
© right of the ſubject, and an encroaching and aſſuming 
© to themſelves a legiſlative power and authority (r).” 
—— - There wanted not ground for this accuſation. 

For Scroggs had given out warrants to one Stephens, a 
meſſenger of the preſs, to ſeize all books unlicenſed ; to- 
gether with the authors, printers, and publiſhers of 
them, As a curioſity, I will here tranſcribe one 
of them, — © Whereas the kings majeſty hath lately 
© iſſued out his proclamation for ſuppreſſing the print- 
© ing and publiſhing unlicenſed news-books, and pamph- 
© lets of news: notwithſtanding which, there are divers 
* perſons who do daily print and publiſh ſuch unlicenſed 
© books and pamphlets. Theſe are therefore to will 
© and require you, and in his majeſty's name to charge 
and command you, and every of you, from time to 
time, and at all times, ſo often as you ſhall thereunto 
* be required, to be aiding and aſſiſting to Robert Ste- 
* bhens, meſſenger of the preſs, in the ſeizing all ſuch 
© books 
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therefore, iſſued proclamations againſt 
coffee- 


© books and pamphlets as aforeſaid, as he ſhall be in- 
© formed of, in any bookſellers ſhop, or printers ſhop or 
© warehouſes, or elſewhere whatſoeyer, to the end 
they may be diſpoſed of as to law ſhall appertain, 
< Likewiſe, if you ſhall be informed of the authors, 
© printers, or publiſhers of ſuch books and pamphlets, 
< you are to apprehend them, and have them before me, 
© or one of his majeſty's juſtices of the peace, to be pro- 
© ceeded againſt as to law ſhall appertain. Dated this 
« 28th day of May, Anno Dom. 1680. 


To all Mayors, Sheriffs, 
Bayliffs, Conſtables, 
© and all other Officers 
© and Miniſters whom 
© theſe may concern. 


To Robert Stephens, Meſſenger of the Preſs.” 


WILLIAM SCRo0G65, 


What treatment this man gave to ſuch as were had 
before him, on account of theſe kind of tranſgreſſions; 
will beſt appear from the report of the committee of the 
commons, appointed to examine the proceedings of the 
judges. In this report, we find, That the committee 
were informed, by Francis Smith, bookſeller, that he 
© was brought before the chief juſtice, by his warrant, 
© and charged by the meſſenger, Robert Stephens, that he 
© had ſeen ſomeparcels of a pamphlet, called, Obſervati- 
<« ons on Sir George Wakemans Tryal, in his ſhop: upon 

| « which 
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« which the chief juſtice told him, he would make him 
an example; ule him like a bore in France; and pile 
© him and all the bookſellers and printers up in priſon, 
{like faggots; and ſo committed him to the kings- 
bench: ſwearing and curſing at him in great fury. 
© And when he tendred three ſufficient citizens of Lon- 
© don for his bail, alledging impriſonment in his circum- 
© ſtances would be his utter ruin; the chief juſtice re- 
© plyed, the citizens looked like ſufficient perſons, 
© but he would take no bail: and ſo he was forced 
© to come out by Habeas Corpus, and was afterwards 
informed againſt for the ſame matter, to his great 
charge and vexation. 

© And a while after, Francis (the ſon of the ſaid Fran- 
© 1s Smith) was committed by the ſaid chief juſtice, and 
© bail refuſed, for ſelling a pamphlet, called, A New 
« Years Gift, for the ſaid Chief Juſtice,” to a coffee. 
© houſe; and he declared to them, he would take no 
© bail, for he would ruin them all. And further it ap- 
* peared to the committee, that the ſaid chief juſtice 
committed in like manner, Fane Curtis, ſhe having a 
© huſband and children, for ſelling a book, called, A 
Satyr againſt Injuſtice,” which his lordſhip called 
* a libel againſt him; and her friends tendring ſuffici- 
© ent bail, and deſiring him to have mercy on her po- 
© verty and condition; he ſwore, by the name of God, 
© ſhe ſhould go to priſon, and he would ſhew no more 
© mercy than they could expect from a wolf that came 
* to devour them; and ſhe might bring her Habeas 
© Corpus, and come out ſo: which ſhe was forced to do; 
© and after informed againſt and proſecuted, to her utter 
* ruin, four or five terms after. 
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© In like manner it appeared to this committee, that, 
© about that time alſo, Edward Berry (ſtationer, of Gre 
Inn) was committed, by the ſaid chief juiſtce, being 
C accuſed of ſelling, the“ Obſervations on Sir Georg: 
« Wakemans Tryal;“ and though he tendered 10001. 
© bail; yet the chief juſtice ſaid, he would take no bail; 
© he ſhould go to priſon, and come out according to lay, 
And after he, with much trouble and charge, got out 
© by Habeas Corpus, he was forced by himſelf, or his 
© attorney, to attend five terms before he could be dil. 


charged, though no information was exhibited againf 

| al — © him in all that time (3). Poſſibly Scroggs was of 
1630, Wilſey's mind; who publickly forewarned the clergy, 
that if they did not deſtroy the preſs, the preſs would 

« deſtroy them.” It is, indeed, a bitter enemy to 

tyranny of every kind *. Mr. 7ohnſon, for writing 

Julian the Apoſtate, in oppoſition to the ſucceſſion of 

the Duke of York, was condemned, by the infamous J7ef- 

feries, in a fine of five hundred marks, and committed 

priſoner to the King's Bench till he ſhould pay it, which 

was the ſame as perpetual impriſonment, ſince he was 

1 9 not able to raiſe that ſum (t:). — !] will only juſt men- 
ed to his tion one fact more, and it ſhall be that of the immortal 
Works. Algernon Sydney ; who being obnoxious to the court, on 
account of his principles and his virtue, had his cloſet 


ſearched by a warrant fron Jenkins, ſecretary of ſtate, 
and his papers carried away. Among theſe were founda 
manuſcript of the admirable book of Government, which 


2 was given in as evidence on his trial, and made an inſtru- 
Tv. mentof his deſtruQtion (a). Such a hatred and dreadha 


It ſhould be obſerved, that the act for regulating printers and printing: 
preſſes, though twice renewed, was now expired; and, „ all thek nera 
procegdings were illegal, 

83 4 N | © the 
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coffee-houſes (xxx), as they were deemed 
the 


the monarch, and his miniſters, of every thing which had a 
endency to revive the ſpirit of liberty! But, thanks 
de to God ! all their efforts were vain. Sydney's and 
abnſon' s writings live: and will live, while there is any 
ſuch thing as ſenſe or virtue in the world. 

(xxx) Proclamations were iſſued for ſuppreſſing coffee= 
mſes.] At the Reſtoration, Charles was very popular; 
and his meaſures, how weak ſoever, were applauded. 
But Time began to open mens eyes; and they ſaw clearly 
nough into his deſigns. This ſet men on talking, and 
ommunicating their fears and apprehenſions. On this, 
he court was alarmed : and, one day, his majeſty called 
the Chancellor [ Hyde] to him, and complained very 
much of the licence that was aſſumed in the coffee- 
houſes ; which were the places where the boldeſt ca- 
lumnies and ſcandals were raiſed, and diſcourſed amongſt 
people who knew not each other, and came together 
only for that communication, and from thence were 
propagated over the kingdom : and mentioned ſome 
particular rumours which had been lately diſperſed from 
the fountains, which, on his own behalf, he was enough 
diſpleaſed with; and aſked him what was to be done in it. 
The chancellor concurred with him in the ſenſe cf the 
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nity of ſuch places, where the fouleſt imputations were 
laid upon the government, which were held lawful to 
be reported and divulged to every body but to the ma- 
giſtrates, who might examine and puniſh them; of 
which there having yet been no precedent, people ge- 
nerally believed that thoſe houſes had a charter of pri- 


ſcandal, and the miſchief that muſt attend the impu- 


T2 © vilege 
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only miſchievous in thoſe meetings. The king likel 


| © that the attorney might prepare a proclamation far 
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the means of propagating reports very 
| unfa- 


© vilege to ſpeak what they would without being in dan. 
ger to be called in queſtion: and that it was high time 
© for his majeſty to apply ſome remedy to ſuch a grow- 
ing diſeaſe, and to reform the underſtanding of thoſe 
© who believed that no remedy could be applied to it 
That it would be fit, either by a proclamation to for. 
© bid all perſons to reſort to thoſe houſes, and ſo totally 
© to ſuppreſs them; or to employ ſome ſpies, who, be. 
© ing preſent in the converſation, might be ready to 
© charge and accuſe the perſons who had talked with 
© moſt licence in a ſubject that would bear complaint; 
upon which the proceedings might be in ſuch a man- 
© ner as would put an end to the confidence that wa 


© both the expedients; and thought that the laſt coull 
© not be juſtly made uſe of till the former ſhould give 
fair warning; and commanded him to propoſe it that 
© fame day in council, that ſome order might be given 
© init, The chancellor propoſed it, as he was required, 
© with ſuch arguments as were like to move with men 
© who knew the inconveniences which aroſe from thoſe 
© places : and the king himſelf mentioned it with pa- 
© ſion, as derogatory to the government; and direfted 


© the ſuppreſſion of thoſe houſes, in which the board 
© ſeemed to agree: when Sir William Coventry, who had 
© been heard, within a few days before, to inveigh with 
© much fierceneſs againſt the permiſſion of ſo much ſe- 
© ditious prattle in the impunity of thoſe bouſes, ſtood 


* UP, 
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unfavourable to their purpoſes and de- 


ſigns. 


up, and ſaid, that coffee was a commodity that yielded 
© the king a good revenue; and therefore it would not 
{be juſt to receive the duties and inhibit the ale of it, 
which many men found to be very good for their 
health; as if it might not be bought and drank but in 
£ thoſe licentious meetings. That it had been permitted 
ein Crommwells time; and that the kings friends had uſed 
© more liberty of ſpeech in thoſe places, than they durſt 
do in any other; and that he thought it would be bet- 
ter to leave them as they were, without running the 
© hazard of ill being continued notwithſtanding his com- 
mand to the contrary. And upon theſe reaſons his 
© majeſty was converted, and declined any farther de- 
bate; which put the chancellor very much out of coun- 
' tenance, nor knew he how to behave himſelf (x), — 
But though Hyde failed in his iniquitous intentions, 
other miniſters adopted his plan, and attempted to carry 
It into execution. For on the 12th of June, 1672, a 
proclamation was iſſued, to reſtrain the ſpreading of 
* falſe news, and licentious talking of matters of ſtate 
* and government.* In this, notice is taken * of the 
bold and licentious diſcourſes men had uſed in coffee- 
* houſes, and in other places, to cenſure and defame the 
proceedings of ſtate : and all his majeſties ſubjects arg 
* commanded, on pain of being puniſhed with the ut. 


* falſe news or reports; or to intermeddle with the af- 
* fairs of ſtate or government ; or with the perſons of 
* any of his majeſties counſellours or miniſters ; in their 
common or ordinary diſcourſes, Moreover his ma- 


T 3 jeſty 


* molt ſeverity, not to write or ſpeak, utter or publiſh, 
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deſigns. —— Nor was property more 
ſecure: 


* jeſty declared his reſolution of puniſhing not only 
* thoſe who uſed any bold or unlawful ſpeeches, but 
* ſuch as ſhould be preſent at any coffee-houſe, or any 
< publick or private meeting, where ſuch ſpeeches wer: 
© uſed, without revealing the ſame within the ſpace of 
four and twenty hours next after ſuch words ſpoken, 
This, it was imagined, would have been a ſcreen for mi- 
niſters, and a reſtraint on the liberty of mens tongues, 


But the projectors were miſtaken : men talked more 
boldly than they had before done, and ſcrupled not to 
cenſure freely the meaſures of the adminiſtration, The 
court, therefore, determined to ftrike at the root : and 
as coffee-houſes were the places of public reſort, and the 
great marts of news and politics, it was thought fit to 
put them all down by a proclamation, ordered in coun- 
eil, Dec. 29, 1675: © Becauſe in ſuch houſes, and by 
© occaſion of the meeting of diſaffected perfons in them, 
divers falſe, malicious, and ſcandalous reports were de- 
© viſed and ſpread abroad, to the defamation of his ma- 
< j2\ſty's government, and to the diſturbance of the quiet 
© and peace of the realm.“ And on Jau. 7th following, 
another Proclamation was publiſhed, for diſcovering and 
© puniſhing malicious and diſaffected perſons, who did 
daily deviſe and publiſh, as well by writing as printing) 
© ſundry falſe, infamous, and ſcandalous libels, endez- 


vouring thereby not only to traduce and reproach the 


« eccleſiaſtical and temporal government of this king · 
«© dom, and the public miniſters of the ſame ; but alſo to 
ſtir up and diſpoſe the minds of his majeſty's ſubjeQs to 
* ſedition and K — But upon petition of the 

| : * merchant 
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ſecure : for his majeſty having leagued 
himſelf 


© merchants and retailers of coffee and tea, a permiſſion 
© was granted to keep open their coffee-houſes to June 
* 24th next, provided that every keeper of ſuch houſe 
© ſhould uſe his utmoſt endeavour to prevent and hinder 
© all ſcandalous papers, books, or libels, concerning the 
government or the public miniſters thereof, from be- 
ing brought into his houſe, or to be there read, per- 
© uſed, or divulged; and to prevent and hinder all and 
© every perſon or perſons from declaring, uttering, and 
« divulging, in his ſaid houſe, all manner of falſe or ſcan- 
* dalous reports of the government, or any of the miniſ- 
© ters thereof (5). Such were the rigorous mea- 
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ſures of this reign! Meaſures deteſtable in the eyes of of England, 


the ſons of freedom; and which will expoſe the memo- 


- ili, p. 
. fol. 


ries of the authors of them to eternal infamy. Let us Lond, 1706, 


now hear Mr, North, brother to the Lord Keeper Guild- 
ford, a zealous advocate for the meaſures of this reign. 
About this time,' ſays he, © Sir William Jones being 
* his majeſty's attorney general, there was ſuch licenti- 
* ouſneſs of ſeditious, and, really, treaſonable diſcourſes 
in coffee-houſes, of which there were accounts daily 
* brought to the king, that it was conſidered if coffee- 
. © houſes might not be put down, Then it was ſcarce 
* poſſible to cohibit peoples talk; but if the opportuni- 
* ties of promiſcuous and numerous aſſemblies of idle 


* ſpenders of time were removed, ill men would not be 


* able to make ſuch broad impreſſions on peoples minds 
* as they did. And the moſt likely way to do it was 
© thought to be by a proclamation, recalling all their li- 


e nn and prohibiting the granting any new ones ; 
T4 and, 
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himſelf with France, againſt the Dutch, 
by 


and, under this, divers points of law were ſtarted; 
| > whereupon the king commanded that all the judges 
F ſhould attend, to give their advice touching the pro- 
© clamation : and his lordſhip, and five other judges, be- b 
© ing all that were in town, attended. His lordſhip, 5 
upon the main, thought that retailing of coffee might 1 
© be an innocent trade; but as it was uſed to nouriſh ſe- ct 
dition, ſpread lies, ſcandalize great men, it might alſo 1 
(2) Life of 


© be a common nuiſance (z). In another work, *C 
Lord Keeper 


Guildſore, fpeaking of this fame affair, he remarks, the conclu- th 
. 152. 4to. g . 
Lai F ſion of the matter was, that, upon application made by 


« petition of the coffee- men, who promiſed to be won- 
« derfully good for the future, and to take care to prevent 
© treaſonable and ſeditious talk in their houfes, the king 
receded and let them go. And now the miſchief is arriv- 
ed at perfection; and not only ſedition and treaſon, but 
1 © atheiſm, hereſy, and blaſphemy, are publicly taught in 
4 © divers of the celebrated coffee-houſes; where rooms 
are peculiar, and tables for irreligion, like the Rota for 
politics: and it is as unſeemly for a reaſonable, con- 
* formable perſon to come there, as for a clergyman to 
frequent a bawdy-houle : and the beſt are but rendeſ- 
© voules of cheats of one ſpecies or other. And the uſe 
is much improved by a new invention called chocolate- 
© houſes, for the benefit of rooks and cullies of quality, 
* where gaming is added to all the reſt, and the ſummons 
© of whores ſeldom fails; as if the devil had erected a 
* new univerſity, and theſe were his colleges, and reſi- 
© dences of his profeſſors, as well as his ſchools of diſci- 

$ ow” This way of * time might have been 
Tay 0 « ſtoppe! 


— 
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by virtue of a mere proclamation ſhut 
up 


« ſtopped at firſt, before people had poſſeſſed themſelves 
© of ſome convenience from them, of meeting for ſhort 
« diſpatches, and (it were hard if no good uſe might 
© be made of them) paſſing evenings with ſmall expence, 
By which means, however legally, it was not prudent- 
© ly done to ſuppreſs them; for a convulſion and diſcon- 
tent would unavoidably follow: and that, I believe, 
© was the real cauſe the proclamation was ſo ſoon with- 
drawn (a).“ Such are the ſenſeleſs apologies of 
this writer for ſo odious a meaſure | — It is not, 
© indeed, to be expected, that men ſhould be ſuffered to 


meet together, tumultuouſly, in order to publiſh their 
* mutual diſcontents and wrongs, and to inflame one an- 
other; but complaints uttered in their families, or 
dropped occaſionally, or communicated to a friend, can 
© never affect authority, The more men expreſs of their 
hate and reſentment, perhaps, the leſs they retain; and 
* ſometimes they vent the whole that way; but theſe paſ- 
* ſtons, where they are ſmothered, will be apt to feſter, 
* to grow venomous, and to diſcharge themſelves by a 
* more dangerous organ than the mouth, even by an 
armed and vindictive hand, Leſs dangerous is a rail- 
ing mouth, than a heart filled and inflamed with bit- 
* terneſs and curſes; and more terrible to a prince ought 
© to be the ſecret execrations of his people, than their 
open revilings, or than even the aſſaults of his enemies. 
Of all the blood ſpilt under Tiberius, and the follow- 
ing tyrants, for words (and for no greater cauſe a de- 
* luge was ſpilt); how ſmall a part conduced to their 
* ſecurity ? none, that I remember; but every drop was 

N * an 
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© an indelible ſtain upon their perſons, and upon their 
government: every drop derived hatred, and conſe- 
. quently weakneſs and danger upon it. Rigorous pu- 


© niſhment for ſmall faults, or for ſuch as in the com-. 


mon opinion paſs for none, is a mark of ill politics: it 
© makes the ſpirit of the adminiſtration look hideous and 
© dreadful ; and it renders every man, who finds himſelf 
© liable to the like faults, a capital enemy. Surely it 
© ought to be a maxim in government, that errors which 
© can have no conſequences ought, to have no puniſh- 
© ment. In truth, where no liberty is allowed to 
© ſpeak of governors, beſides that of praiſing them, their 
c praiſes will be little believed. Their tenderneſs and 
© averſion to have their conduct examined, will be apt 
© to prompt people to think their conduct guilty or weak, 
© to ſuſpect their management and deſigns to be worſe 
© than perhaps they are, and to become turbulent and 
© ſeditious rather than be forced to be ſilent, It 
© princes, whoſe memory is diſliked, had allowed their 
© ſubjefts and co-temporaries to have ſpoken truth to 
© them, or of them, probably, poſterity would not have 
© ſpoken ſo much ill, as it is probable they would not 
© then have deſerved it; and I am apt to believe, that it 


- © had been better for all of them, to have permitted all 


© that could have been faid, than to have miſſed hearing 
© what it imported them to have heard : better to have 
© heard the diſguſts and railings of their people, than that 
© their people were armed againſt them, or revolted from 
© them ; a fate which has befallen ſome of them, who, 
© having had conrtiers over-complaiſant, or ears over- 
© tender, learnt that they were dethroned before they 
© had learnt that they were not beloved; and found ſcarce 
© any interval between the acclamations of flatterers — 
| 6 


* 
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© the ſtrokes of an executioner (5). — © As to perſonal 
« reflextons on men in power, ſays the late Lord Hervey 


(who had been himſelf a miniſter of ſtate) — © I hold. 


« ſuch reflexions not only allowable and juſt, but always 
© reaſonable, and often neceſſary. I do not mean, con- 
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() Gor- 
don's Diſ- 
courſes on 
Tacitus, vol. 
iv. p. 319. 
12 mo. Lond. 


1753. 


tinues his lordſhip, by this, to defend coarſe language 


and ſcurrilityz and do admit, that the moſt proper 
© things may be done in an improper manner: — but as 
© I look upon all miniſters and magiſtrates to be the ſer- 


© yahts of the public; ſo the public, like every private 
man in his own family, has a right to examine, and, 


in common prudence, will examine, into every part of 
© the character of every man taken into their ſervice : 


© and thoſe who can give the public any information re- 
© lating to their characters, not only do their duty to the 
© public, but act likewiſe for their own intereſt as mem- 
© bers of the public. If any one defires to be employed 
© in the public revenue, do not thoſe who employ him, 
© or ought not thoſe who employ him, to enquire into 
bis character for ſubſtance, integrity, and ability ? 
When a man is try'd by the laws of his country, and 
© the facts, with regard to that public tranſgreſſion of 
© which he is ſuſpected, are doubtful ; are not people exa- 
* mined as to his private character, and ſentence often pro- 
* nounced upon him according to the analogy preſumed 
© to be between the one and the other ? Miniſters ſtand 
in the ſame light: their characters ought as much to be 
canvaſſed, and their being proper or improper guardi- 


© ans of the people, good or bad ſtewards for the public, 


© to be gueſſed at and concluded from the ſame rules, 
© and the ſame manner of reaſoning. We find in hiſ- 
© tory, and other remnants of antiquity, that this was 
© the cuſtom and practice in the beſt-conſtituted govern- 


© ments and the moſt flouriſhing ſocieties, and even 
| * among 
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up the Exchequer (YYY), and forbid 
payment 


© amongſt the men of the firſt rank and dignity, as well 
© as of the greateſt abilities in the moſt poliſhed times of 
© the moſt poliſhed nations. Look into the works of 
© Cicero, and you will find all the private vices, as well as 
© public faults, of Catiline, Cladius, Anthony, Piſo, and 
Herres, fet forth; and their adulteries, inceſt, avarice, 
* drunkenneſs, gluttony, proſtitution, and profligacy, 
© as ſtrongly inveighed againſt, as their faults to the 
* commonwealth : and uſed as arguments to alarm the 
© ſenate and the people, and caution both againſt dele- 
gating any power, or placing any confidence in ſuch 
© men, as often as any that are drawn from their op- 
© preſſions, cruelties, peculat, rapaciouſneſs, and other 
© injuſtices in the exerciſe of the power they were veſted 
with in their magiſtracies, This cuſtom likewiſe pre- 
© vailed among the Greeks ; and, indeed, how is it poſ- 
© ſible for the public to form ſo true a judgment of the 
© real merit and diſpoſition of men, or ta gueſs how far 
© they are to be truſted, from obſerving only their ac- 
© tions in the maſked conduct of their publiè life, as 
from a knowledge of their leſs-guarded behaviour in 
private tranſactions; and by concluding, however ap- 
« pearances may differ, that there always will be a ſi- 
© militude between the one and the other; and that a 
bad man can never be a good magiſtrate (c). 

(vy) The Exchequer was ſhut up, and payment for- 
bid to be made to creditors. } The creditors of the king, 
here meant, were the Bankers. They were a tribe, 
ſays Clarendon, * that had riſen and grown up in Crom- 
c zwuclls time, and never were heard of before the late 

| © troubles, 
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payment to be made even of the moſt 
juſt 


* troubles z till when, the whole trade of money had 
© paſſed through the hands of the ſcriveners. They 
«© were, for the moſt part, goldſmiths; men known to be 
* ſorich, and of ſo good reputation, that all the money 
© of the kingdom would be truſted or depoſited in their 
© hands, From the time of the kings return, when 
© though great and vaſt ſums were granted, yet ſuch vaſt 
« debts were preſently to be paid, the armies by land and 


« ſea to be preſently diſcharged, that the money that was 


© to be collected in fix and ſix months would not pro- 
vide for thoſe preſent unavoidable iffues ; but there muſt 
© be two or three hundred thouſand pounds gotten to- 
© oether in few days, before they could begin to diſband 
© the armies or to pay the ſeamen off; the deferring 
© whereof every month increaſed the charge to an incre- 
* dible proportion: None could ſupply thoſe occaſions 
© but the bankers, which brought the kings miniſters 
© firſt acquainted with them; and they were ſo well ſa- 
© tisfied with their proceedings, that they did always de- 
* clare, that they were ſo neceſſary to the kings affairs, 
© that they knew not how to have conducted them with- 
© out that aſſiſtance. The method of proceeding with 
them was thus: As ſoon as an act of parliament was 
© paſſed, the king ſent for thoſe bankers (for there was 
© never any contract made with them but in his majeſty's 
© preſence), and he being attended by the miniſters of 
* the revenue, and commonly the chancellor and others 
© of the council, the lord treaſurer preſented a particular 
© information to the king of the moſt urgent occalions 


for preſent money, either for diſbanding trvops, or diſ - 
| © charging 
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juſt demands. Theſe unjuſt and ar- 
bitrary 


© charging ſhips, or ſetting out fleets (all which are to be 
« done together, and not by parcels) ; ſo that it was 
© eaſily foreſeen what ready money muſt be provided. 
© And this account being made, the bankers were called 
< in, and told, the king had occaſion to uſe ſuch a ſum 
© of ready money within ſuch a day. They underſtodd 
© the act of parliament; and ſo might determine what 
© money they could lend the king, and what manner of 
© ſecurity would beſt ſatisfy them. Whereupon one ſaid, 
He would, within ſuch a time, pay one hundred thou- 
© ſand pounds; another more, and another leſs, as they 
found themſelves provided; for there was no joint 
« ſtock amongſt them, but every one ſupplied according 
© to his ability. They were deſirous to have eight in 
© the hundred, which was not unreaſonable to aſk, and 
© the king was willing to give: but upon better conſidera · 
tion amongſt themſelves, they thought fit to decline that 
demand, as being capable of turning to their diſadvant- 
age; and would leave the intereſt to the kings own 
bounty, declaring that themſelves paid fix in the hun- 
© dred for all the money with which they were intruſted, 
* which was known to be true (4).” Theſe men, 
from time to time, had ſupplied the government with 
money, and the crown was deeply in their debt; when 
his majefty, in council, was pleaſed to declare (Fan. 2, 
1671, O. S.) © that ſeeing all the princes and ſtates, his 
* neighbours, were making-great preparations for war, 
© both by ſea and land; his majeſty, for the ſafety of his 
* government and people, lookt upon himſelf as obliged 
© to make ſuch preparations as might be proportionable 

« for 
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bitrary proceedings, we may well ſup- 
pole, 


© for the protection both of one and the other: and to 
© that end, he has already given orders for the fitting and 


© preparing a very conſiderable fleet to be ready againſt 


© the ſpring. By this inevitable neceſſity, his majeſty, 
© conſidering the great charges that muſt attend ſuch 
© preparations, and, after his ſerious debates and beſt 
« conſiderations, not finding any poſſibility to defray ſuch 
© unuſual expences by the uſual ways and means of bor- 
© rowing moneys, by reaſon his revenues were ſo anti- 
© cipated and engaged, he was neceſſitated (contrary to 
© his own inclinations), upon theſe emergencies and the 
publick ſafety, at the preſent, to cauſe a ſtop to be made 
« of the payment of any moneys now being or to be 
© brought into his Exchequer, for the ſpace of one whole 
year, unto any perſon or perſons whatſoever, by virtue 
© of any warrant, ſecurities, or orders, whether regiſtred 
© or not regiſtred therein, and payable within that time.” 
— Theſe were hopeful tidings, we may ſuppoſe, to 
the bankers and their creditors. His majeſty, how- 
ever, out of his great grace and goodneſs, was pleaſed to 
aſſure them, that he would pay them intereſt at the 

* rate of fix per cent; and, to take away all apprehenſt - 

* ons or terror that might poſleſs any of his ſubjects ſpi- 

* rits, he moreover declared, that no perſon whatſoever 
* ſhould be defrauded of any thing that was juſtly due 

to him; nor ſhould this reſtraint, to which his majeſty 

© had been compelled, continue longer than a year. And 


© his majeſty was pleaſed further to declare, that nothing 


could have urged him to an act of this nature, but ſuch 
* conjuncture of affairs, when all the neighbouring 
8 5 © princes 
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poſe, the people had an averſion to, 
But 


© princes and ſtates were making ſuch threatning prepa- 
< rations, that his government could not be ſafe with. 
© out appearing in the ſame poſture (e). And by 
another declaration, dated, Dec. 11, 1672, the ſtoppage 
was to be continued till the May following; which 
continuance for ſo ſhort a time, his majeſty ſays, © was 
to ſhow his intentions of taking the firſt opportunity 
© that any way or means ſhall offer to him, to reſtore to 
© his good ſubjects all that is juſtly due to them, and 
© render them under his government both ſafe and hap- 
< py. —— The king and his miniſters muſt have been 
the moſt abandoned of men, to frame declarations of 
this nature in order to gloſs over their villany and in- 
Juſtice. England was in danger from no prince or 
ſtate at this time: but Charles was meditating the ruin of 
his neighbours, and the enſlaving his country ; 
one mean of doing which was — reducing his peopleto 
poverty, When the war was declared, it was 
not thought adviſeable immediately to aſſemble the par- 
liament : but as his majeſty was no œconomiſt, nor his 
miniſters over-honeſt, neceſſity compelled him in little 
more than a year todo it. As the bankers debt could 
not well avoid being mentioned, it was ſpoken of by 
Shafteſbury, at the opening of the ſeſſions (7), in the fol- 
lowing manner: — The king was forced, for the car- 
« rying on of his affairs, much againſt his will, to puta 
© ſtop to the payments out of the Exchequer. He ſaw 


© the preſſures upon himſelf, and growing inconveni- 


* encies to his people, by great intereſt, and the dif- 
* terence through all his buſineſs between ready-money 
and 
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„But there was little remedy, as his ma- 
t 8 | ;jeſty 


and orders. This gave the king the neceſſity of that 
proceeding; to make uſe of his own revenue, which 

© hath been of ſo great effect in this war. But though 

he hath put a ſtop to the trade and gain of the bank- 

ners; yet he would be unwilling to ruin them, and op- 

6 preſs ſo many families as are concerned in thoſe debts : 

© beſides, it were too diſproportionable a burden upon 

© many of his good ſubjects. But neither the bankers 

© nor they have reaſon to complain, if you now take 
them into your care, and they have paid them what 

© was due to them when the ſtop was made, with fix 

ger cent, intereſt from that time, The king is 
«very much concerned, both in honour and inter- 

n eſt, to ſee this done, And yet he deſires you not 

©to miſ- time it; but that it may have only the ſecond 

* place, and that you will firſt ſettle what you intend 

© about the ſupply.” One would think no man 
could have had the effrontery to have utteted ſuch ſen- 
tences in full parliament ; — no parliament permit the 
adviſer of ſo infamous a deed to talk thus, with impu- 
hity, in its preſence. But we ſhall find the reafon in the 
following note. The bankers remained, howe- 

ver, in the ſame wretched condition. The king him- 

ſelf had no honeſty ; and the ſparliament thought it- 

ſelf under no obligation to make good his frauds. To 
amuſe the creditors a little longer, he recommended 
them once more to the care of his parliament; and his 
chancellor tried to move compaſſion by the following (g) O. 27, 
ſtrains (g): There is one word mote l am commanded — x4 
to ſay concerning that debt is owing to the goldſmiths. . f. 30. 
»The king holds - himſelf in honour and conſcience . - 
Vor. 1, | U $ obliged 
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jeſty had, for the greateſt part of hi 


reign, 


© obliged to ſee them ſatisfied. Beſides, you all knoy 
© how many widows, orphans, and particular perſons, 
© this publick calamity hath overtaken ; and how har 
© it is that ſo diſproportionable a burden-ſhould fall up- 
© on them, even to their utter ruin. The whole caſe i 
© ſo well and generally known, that I need ſay no more, 
© Your great wiſdoms hath not done it at the firſt ; per- 
© adventure that the trade of the banker might be ſup- 
© preſſed, which end is now attained.” So that noy 
your great goodneſs may reſtore to thoſe poor people, 
© and the many innocent ones that are concerned with 
© them, ſome life and aſſurance of payment in a com- 
« petent time.. This was mere talking: for no- 
thing was done by parliament, towards the payment of 
it, until the 12th of King William; when it was enacted, 
© that, in diſcharge of certain annual perpetual payments 


© and arrears thereof, granted by King Charles II. to ſe- 


© veral patentees, out of the hereditary exciſe, the ſame 
« exciſeſhould, from the 26th of December, 1705, ſtand 

charged for ever with the payment of three, pounds fer 
© annum, for the principal ſums of the owners, their 


© heirs and aſſigns, for ever, neyertheleſs redeemable 


* upon payment of a moiety of the principal ſums; 
© by which means the nation became charged with a 
debt of 664, 2631. being the moiety of 1, 328, 526“ 
© which theſe principal ſums amounted to, and which is 
the only debt we are now charged with that had 8 
part of 1 its riſe before the Revolution (9. „ 
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reign, a penſioned (zz z) and conſequently 
| an 


(22) His majefly had, for a long time, a penſioned par- 
lament. ] England can never be undone but by a par- 
«liament,” ſaid Lord Burleigh and Monteſquieu, in an 
oracular manner, pronounces, that © England will loſe 


corrupt the executive power was, wehave already, in part, 
ſeen: how corrupt tbe legiſlative, I ſhall now ſhew. —I 


the popiſh peers, the perſecuting biſhops, the court lords 


good of their maſter, will not wonder to find him Capa- 
ble of accelerating or impeding almoſt any thing that 
came before them. The houſe of commons, as choſen 
by a free people, and as a numerous body, was with much 


more difficulty managed: : and yet the management 
of them was neceſſary, as they alone were capable of 
ſupplying thoſe wants which the vices and villanies of 


Stuart race had attempted to terrify the moſt illuſtrious 
members of the houſe of commons, and they had fool- 
iſhly dared even to maltreat and impriſon them; but 
they at length found that they were in the wrong 
box, by ſmarting ſeverely for their arbitrary and illegal 
commitments. The fooliſh prodigality and waſte made 
of the crown revenues, by James and Charles; together 
with their pride, weakneſs, and. obſtinacy; rendered 


ae U 2 © to 


* 


(its liberty, will periſh — when the legiſlative power 
© ſhall be more corrupt than the executive (1). — How. 


ſhall ſay little of the houſe of lords, where Charles was 
known to have great influence. Thoſe who conſider 


of the time, who ſat together, and deliberated for the 
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bis majeſtyꝰs miniſters occaſioned. Former kings of the 


them, incapable of and indiſpoſed to make uſe of methods 
which, as by experiments hath appeared, are more apt 
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an obſequious, corrupt parliament, deſti- 
| tute 


to render the members of theſe aſſemblies conformable 


to the royal or miniſterial pleaſure. Charles faw the if 
error of his family, and for ſome time avoided it. When ve 
meaſures were to be approved, or actions juſtified, * fre 
which common ſenſe contemned and honeſty abhorred, *th 
then were men bribed to ſtifle or vote contrary to their Wl u 
ſentiments. © The chief men that promoted the enquiry the 
© into the accounts of the money that was given during Wl m 
© the firſt Dutch war, were taken off (as the word then Wl © * 
© was for corrupting members); in which the court 
made ſo great a progreſs, that it was thought the king and 
could never have been prevailed on to part with a par- Wil Pa 
© liament ſo much practiſed on, and where every mam Wi che 
price was known; for as a man roſe in his credit in — 
© the houſe, he raiſed his price, and expected to be treat - teg 
(4) Burnet, ©, ed accordingly (4). During the ſecond war, lut 
”__ ?. the court deſired, at leaſt, 1, 200, ooo l. for the carry- of 


© ingit on, The great body of thoſe that oppoſed the 
© court, had reſolved to give only 600,000/. which was 
© enough to procure a peace, but not to continue the 
© war, Garroway and Lee had led the oppoſition to the 
© court all this ſeſſion in the houſe of commons; ſo they 
« were thought the propereſt to name the ſum. Above 
« eighty'of the chief of the party had met over night, 
* and had agreed to name 600,000/. But Garrouq 
named 1,200,0001, and was ſeconded in it by Lee. 90 
this ſurprize gained that great ſum, which enabled the 
court to carry on the war. When their party reproachei 
A © theſe perſons for it, they ſaid, they had tried ſome of 
© thecourt as to the ſum intended to be named, who bal 
N 3 i 6 aſſured 
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tute of the ſpirit, the true ſpirit of free- 
dom 


© aſſured them, the whole agreement would be broke 
if they offered ſo ſmall a ſum: and this made them 


venture on the double of it. They had good rewards 


© from the court; and yet they continued ſtill voting on 

© the other fide (!).” —— Such was the ſhameleſs cor- 

ruption of the legiſlative and executive powers ! ſuch 

the abandoned impudence of falſe patriots in theſe evil 
times! Are we to wonder that ſuch infamous actions, 

as the attempt on the Dutch Smyrna fleet; the ſecond 

Dutch war ; and the breach of faith with the bankers, 
and the conſequent ruin of them, and their creditors ; 

paſt unimpeached, uncenſured ? In preceding times, 
the authors of them would have met with due vengeance. 
Not but there were men of ſenſe, virtue, and in- 
tegrity, in this aſſembly : men who had ſpirit and reſo- 
lution enough to point out and expoſe the baſe meaſures 
of this reign. By them the eyes of the nation, the eyes 
of many members, were opened. But they had not 
ſtrength to carry their motions ; but were over-ruled, 
over-borne, by a penſioned majority. In the matters 
of the declaration againſt the diſpenſing power, and the 
bills againſt popery, they were ſucceſsful : but when their 
numbers increaſed, and they became troubleſome, by 
obſerving and cenſuring the wicked deeds of thoſe in 
power; the parliament, this penſioned parliament, which 
began May 8, 1661, was diſſolved, Fan. 25, 1678, O. 8. 
In the dialogue between two horſes, written in 
1674; by A. Marvel, we find this parliament charac- 
terized in the following manner : | 

8 1 N a , U 3 | 6 CHAR, 
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dom and patriotiſm, And left the na- 
| tion, 


© CHAR, 
© That traytors to th* country, in a brib'd houſe of 
© commons, | 
© Should give away millions at every ſummons, 
« Wcor, 
© Yet ſome of thoſe givers, ſuch beggarly villains, 
© As not to be truſted for twice twenty ſhillings, 
© Cnar, 
© Na wonder that beggars ſhould till be for giving, 


Who out of what's given do get a good living, 


* Woor. 
2 Four knights and a knave, who were burgeſſes made, 
For (clling their conſcience were liberally pay'd. 

© CHAR, 
© How baſe are the ſouls of ſuch low-prized finners, 
Who vote with the country for drink and fordinners! 


The ſame gentleman (an independent member of this 
houſe, and a man of ſtrict honor), in a letter to a friend, 
ſpeaking of ſome court tranſactions with the parliament, 
obſerves, © Nevertheleſs, ſuch was the number of the 
© conſtant courtiers, increaſed by the apoſtate patriots, 
© who were bought off, for that turn, ſome at ſix, others 
© ten, one at fifteen thouſand pounds in money, beſides 
© what offices, lands, and reverſions to others, that it is 
a mercy they gave not away the whole land and liberty 
of England. —— The houſe of commons, ſays he, 

25 | a 1 ſoon 
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tion, ſenſible of their manifold oppreſ- 


* 
ſions 


ſoon afterwards, has run almoſt to the end of their 
of line; and are grown extreamly chargeable to the king, 
© and odious to the people (m). Indeed the cry 
againſt them was ſo great without doors, and the hatred 
of all honeſt men within, that we are not to wonder at 
the freedom with which they were treated. I have now 
before me a very curious, and I believe an exceeding ſcarce 
pamphlet; ſuppoſed to be written by tho abovementioned 
Mr. Marvel. The title is, A ſeaſonable argument to per- 
© ſwade all the Grand Juries in England to petition for 
© 2 new parliament: or, A lift of the principal labourers 
© in the great deſign of popery and arbitrary power, who 
© have betrayed their country to the conſpirators, and 
© bargained with them to maintain a ſtanding army in 
© England, under the command of the bigotted popiſh 
© Duke, who, by the aſſiſtance of Lord Lauderdales Scotch 
army, the forces in Ireland, and thoſe in France, hopes 
© to bring all back to Rome.” Amflerdam, 1677, 4to. — 
The members here are claſſed under their reſpective 
counties, their characters delineated, and their gain ſpe- 
cified, Among many other equally illuſtrious characters, 
we find © Sir Robert Sawyer, a lawyer, of as ill reputation 
© as his father, has had for his attendance this ſeſſion 
© 10004. and is promiſed (as he inſinuates) to be attor- 
* ney general, and ſpeaker of the houſe of commons. 
* — Sir William Drake, Bart. under the command of his 
* father-in-law, the Chief Baron Montague, who enjoys 
oo. during the kings pleaſure. Sir Thomas 
"AP a man of no eſtate but his penſion. — Wil- 
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fions and cryel treatment from a prince 
| on 


© liam, Lord Allingten, in debt very much; a court pen - 
* fioner, and in hopes of a white ſtaff. A cully. — 
* Sir Jonathan Trelawney, Bart. one that is known to 
© have ſworn himſelf into 4000 J. at leaſt, in his account 
© of the prize-office. Controller to the Duke: and has 
got, in gratuities, to the value of 10,0001. beſides 
* what he is promiſed for being informer. T homas 
© King, Eſq; a penſioner for 50 J. a ſeſſion, &c. meat, 
c. drink, and now and then a ſuit of cloaths. Sir 


* Robert Holmes, firſt an Iriſh livery-boy, then a highway- 2 
man, now baſhaw of the Iſle of Wight ; got, in boons, A 
© and by rapine, 100,0001. the curſed beginner of the . 
© two Dutch wars. —— Thomas Price, Eſq; 500 l. given b 
© him, and 3col. per annum penſion, and protection at ; E 
M bileball during prorogations. Charles, Earl of ; a 
* Ancram, a poor Scot, 5col. per annum penſion. —— 15 
« Sir Joſeph Milliamſon, once a poor ſoot- boy, then 2 : ; 
© ſervitor, now principal ſecretary of ſtate, and penſi- i . 
* oner to the French King. Samuel Pepys, Eſq; Ts 
© once a taylor, then ſerving-man to the Lord Sandwich, | . 
no ſecretary to the admiralty : got, by paſſes and other | 7 
© illegal ways, 40,0001. — Sir George Downing, © : 

poor child, bred upon charity: like Judas betrayed bis . 
* maſter. What then can his country expect? He 0 
© drew and adviſed the oath of renouncing the kings fa- vl 
* mily, and took it firſt himſelf, For his honeſty, fide- = 
© lity, Ec. rewarded by his majeſty with 80,0001. = Wh b. 
© Jeaſt, and is a commiſſioner of the cuſtoms : the houlſe- at 


* bell, to call the courtiers to vote at 6 o'clock at night: 
an exchequer-teller. — Sir Job Charkton, ſerjeant at 
r iS © law 
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on whom they had conferred the higheſt 
obliga- 


law, chief juſtice of Cheſter a dull Welch judge: 5007. 
per annum for his ſpeakers place. Sir Edmond Wynd- 
« ham, knight-martial, in boons 5000 JI. His wife was 
the kings nurſe. Leviſten Gower, Eſq; ſon-in-law 
to the Earl of Bath: had a great eſtate fell to him by 
chance; but honeſty and wit never came by accident. 
( Baptift May, Eſq; privy-purſe: 10001. per annum al- 


( lowance: got beſides in boons, for ſecret ſervice, 


4000. This is he that ſaid, 5ool. per annum was 
' enough for a country gentleman to'drink ale, cat beef, 
and to ſtink with, c. —— Sir Stephen Fox, from a 
poor foot-boy, and then ſinging-boy, has got in places 
by the court 150,000 /. clerk of the green-cloth, — 
Edward Seymour had, for four years, 2,000/. penſion 
to betray the country party, for which he then appear- 
© ed. But, ſince, he hath ſhewn himſelf bare-faced, and 
© is treaſurer of the navy, and ſpeaker ; one of the com- 
© miffioners of the admiralty, and of the popiſh cabal. 
— Sir Leonal Jenkins, ſon of a taylor, judge of the ad- 
© miralty ; was in hopes to be archbiſhop of Canterbury: 
employed in four embaffies ; and whoſe indefatigable 
* induſtry in procyring a peace for France has been 
© our — He affirmed, in the houſe of commons, that 
upon neceſſity the king might raiſe moneys without 
act of parliament.” —— Theſe are fome of the very 
many worthies mentioned by this writer; who, ſenſi - 
ble of the miſtakes and imperfections which neceſſarily 
attend 2 work of ſuch a kind, © begs pardon of the gen- 
* tlemen here named, if he has for want of better in- 
. updervalued the price and merit of their 
<> © voices, 
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* in the time of moſt deep 
diſtreſs, 


© yoices, which he ſhall be ready upon their advertiſe- 
© ment to amend: but more particularhyhe muſt beg the 
© ex-:ſe of many more gentlemen, no leſs deſerving, 
* whom he hath omitted; not out of any malice, or for 
© want of good will, but of timely notice: but in gene- 
© ral the houſe was, if they pleaſe to remember, this laſt 
© ſeffion, by three of their own members told, that they 
* were ſeveral papiſts, fifty out- laws, and penſioners with- 
© out number; ſo that, upon examination, they may ar- 
rive at a better knowledge amongſt themſelves, and do 
© one another more right, than we (however well affect. 
© ed) can poſſibly do without doors.”— The heralds and 
genealogiſts may, poſſibly, object to the account of tht 
birth, parentage, and education of ſome of theſe gentle- 
men, as being inconſiſtent with that which, by much 
labour, ſkill, and invention, they have publiſhed : but,! 
think, no reaſonable, man can judge any wrong was 
done them by expoſing them to the ſcorn and deteſta- 
tion of the 3 This, in the eyes of our beſt patri- 
ots, was thought by much too moderate a puniſhment, 
Mr. Bath, afterwards Lord Delamere, in a ſpeech made 
in the next parliament, having obſerved © that there was 
© never any penſioners in parliament till this pack of 
© blades were got together; adds, What will you do? 
Shall theſe men eſcape ; ſhall they go free with their 
© booty; ſhall not the nation have vengeance on them, 
who had almoſt given up the government? It was 
© they who had perverted the ends of parliaments. Par- 


© liaments have been, and are, the great refuge of the 


© ration; that which cures all its diſeaſes; and heals its 
1 ſores. 


CHARLES THE SECOND. 
diſtreſs, finding no remedy from thoſe to 


whom 


$ ſores. But theſe men had made it a ſnare to the nation; 
© and, at beſt, had brought it to be an engine to give 


* countenance what they have done, and make way to 
© have penſioners in every parliament : but far be any 
© ſuch thought from any man that fits within theſe walls. 
And having ſaid this, I will, in the next place, hum- 
* bly offer my thoughts what is to be done. In the firſt 
© place, I do propoſe, that every man of them ſhall, on 
their knees, confeſs their fault to all the commons; and 
© that to be done at this bar, one by one. Next; that, 
* as far as they are able, they refund all the money 
C they have received for ſecret ſervice. Our law will 
not allow a thief to keep what he has got by ſtealth; 
© but, of courſe, orders reftitution : and ſhall theſe proud 
© robbers of the nation not reſtore their ill-gotten goods? 
And, laftly, I do propoſe, that they be voted incapable 
* of ſerving in parliament for the future; or of enjoying 
* any office, civil or military; and order a bill to be 
* brought in for that purpoſe : for it is not fit that they, 
* who were ſo falſe and unjuſt in that truſt, ſhould ever 
© be truſted again. This, Sir, is my opinion: but if 
© the houſe ſhall incline to any other way, I ſhall readily 
* comply, provided a ſufficient mark of infamy be ſet on 
them, that the people may know who bought and ſold 
them (n). Theſe were the ſentiments of a true patriot ; 
ſentiments which, however now ſneered at or deſpiſed 
by the ambitious, the luxurious, the covetous, or the 
neceſſitous tools of power; will always be venerated, 
approyed, and applauded, by every virtuous Freeman and 


Briton, 


money. If therefore theſe go away unpuniſhed, we 
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whom they had entruſted their liberties, 
in 


Briton, who is ſenſible of the waſte made on our excellent 
conſtitution by ſo infamous practices. In the 
Journal of the houſe of commons, May 10, 1679, we 
find, that * Mr. Charles Bertie, being called in and exa- 
© mined to ſeveral queſtions, and then being withdrawn; 
© jt was reſolved, That the houſe was not ſatisfied with 
© the anſwers given by Mr. Bertie. — Sir Robert Hau- 
c ard informed the houfe, that there had been paid to 
< Mr, Bertie, for ſecret ſervice, from Ladyday 1676, to 
the 20th of March, 167, the ſum of two hundred 
© fifty-two thouſand four hundred fixty-ſeven pounds 
© one ſhilling and nine-pence. Ordered, That Mr, 
© Charles Bertie be committed to the cuſtody of the ſer- 
< jeant at arms attending this houſe, for his contempt to 
© this houſe.” — And in the Journal, May 23, 1679, 
we read, that © the houſe being informed that Sir Stephen 
Fox had paid ſeveral ſums of money to ſome of the 
© members of the laſt parliament ; and that he has books 
© of account to evidence the ſame : it was ordered, that 
Sir Stephen Fox be immediately ſent for to attend this 
* houſe ; and do bring with him all the books, and pa- 
pers of accompts, of any money he has paid to any mem- 
© bers of the laſt parliament, and others, for keeping pub- 
lie tables: and that Sir John Hatham, Sir Robert Pey- 
© ton, and Sir John Holman, do acquaint him with this 
© order. Ordered, Fhat Sir Stephen Fox do forthwith 
produce, te this houſe, his ledger-book, caſh-book, 
© and journal, and his receipts for money by him paid 
© for ſecret ſervice: and that Sir Jobn Hetham, Sir Robert 


4 e and Sir John . do accompany the ſaid vir 


« Stephen 
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in confidence of their honor, integrity, 
and 


Stephen Fox : and that he is enjoined not to go out of 
$ the company of the ſaid members before they return to 
© the houſe. Ordered, That no member do depart the 
« ſervice of this houſe, until Sir Stephen Fox and the 
© other members do return, Ordered, That Sir Fran- 
cis Winnington do, to-morrow morning, make a report. 
of the informations given to the committee of ſecrecy, 
© touching money paid for ſecret ſervice to any of the 
© members of the laſt parliament,” The reaſons 
of Mr. Berti“ s commitment are ſaid to be his unſatiſ- 
factory anſwers, and his contempt of the houſe : and he 
could not, indeed, pretend that he was hardly dealt by. 
For after ſeveral evaſive replies to the queſtions put to 
him, all that was to be got from him was, that by the 
© kings order he paid the money. If he had the 
kings leave and command, he would anſwer ; but he 
© never diſcovered the kings ſecrets without his com- 
© mands; and the treaſurers orders were in purſuance of the 
kings commands. If the king,” added he, © pleaſes to give 
© me his commands, I am ready to inform you. In that 


© book of all the particulars of ſecret fervice, I truſted _ 


© nobody to write it: I wrote it fair; and confeſs, I took 
©a copy of it. The acquittances were my vouchers; 
and who ſigned them, I humbly deſire not to declare 
* without the kings leave.” This, indeed, was a con- 
feffion of the fact; but ſuch a confeſſion, as was not 
available to the ends of public juſtice. Whereupon Mr. 
Williams ſaid, All is laid upon the king. Men are 
© come to that degree of confidence, that it will never be 
well till you make them great examples. The laſt 
by ' parliament, the nation was mightily induced to the 
; * French 
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and juſtice ;. leſt the people, I ſay, rouſed 


by 


French war, by the encouragement of ſome of your 
members; and you had a poll- bill for the uſe of the 
navy, and the officers of the navy treated with the 
© merchants for ſeveral things; and you were told, that 
© the money was in the navy-office in a room by itſelf, 
As ſoon as they got the merchants goods, this Mr. 


& Bertie, by his tricks, paid them nothing; and con- 
verted the money to another uſe. — Look into the Re- 
© cords, and you will find one article againſt the Duke 
© of Somerſet, ic that he had corrupted parliament men,” 

© Tt was one of the chief articles, &c. and ſhall we be 
© afraid to do leſs ? Nothing contributes more to the 
© deſtruQtion of a nation than this. Where a man has 
c done ſo ill, T would make no ſcruple, by the legiſla- 


CE tive authority, | to cut him off. Lay your hands on 


c * your hearts. I think, this man is guilty, c. wha 
oF inform you and will not. I would, therefore, im, 
priſon him; and when ſuch men as he can inform, you 
ont will not, I would ſqueeze the orange and make 
* them refund (a); —— Fox finding the houſe deter- 
mined to enter into the bottom of this matter, after 
many put-offs and excuſes, went with Hotham and the 
other members, to I biteball for the books: where Fox 
© called his ſeryants to bring ſuch, books as they had, j in 
© their cuſtody, and ſent for other ſervants that had-the 
© reft, Some great books were brought into the oom: 
put whilſt he ſent for the acquittances, the Lord Cham- 
© berlain [ Arlington] came in, and ſpoke to Fax. Fox 
© faid, theſe gentlemen are ſome members of the houſe, 


8 an I ſhall not ſpeak without their hearing, My lord 


£ cham- 
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by a ſenſe: of injury, ſhould endeavaur 
| to 
© chamberlain ſaid, I take notice you are employed to 
© ſearch for books and papers; but you ſhall not take 
© any away out of M hiteball. FHitham replied, Some, it 
<£ ſeems, do make friends of the unrighteous mammon. 


£ Your lordſhip has quick information of what we came 


about, for our houſe doors were ſhut. My lord cham- 
© herlain ſaw the miſtake, and would have debated ſome 
© things but Hotham ſaid, He was not ſent to argue 
© this, or that; but to obey his order. My lord cham- 
© berlain was very deſirous to tell the members why 
£ thoſe books were not to be taken out of Whitehall;'but 
« Hotham ſaid, Let me have what your lordſhip would 
© ſay in writing, and I will inform the houſe of it. But 
© Arlington replied, That he dared not conſent that any 
© books ſhould go out of M hiteball without the kings or- 


© ders ; nor that they ſhould inſpect any books without 


© the kings command: — but he believed, that if the 
< houſe addreſſed the king, they might have their de- 
© fire (p). The commons finding the books were 
not ſo eaſily to be come at, ordered Fox, upon his me- 
mory, to name, to the houſe, ſueh members of the laſt 
parliament as he paid money to for ſecret ſervice. On 
this Fox obſerved, © That he was under hard eircum- 
© ſtances; either to diſobey the houſe, or to divulge a ſe- 


© cret by the kings command. I can name fo few per- 


© ſons, that it will give no ſatisfaction to the houſe. 1 


named none but what the committee named to me ; 
© and my memory is not good enough to repeat it. It 
© may be the perſons may have an Aion againſt me. 


© Upon my memory I cannot tell who I paid money to 
4 „ £0000; 
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to take vengeance on the: miniſters of 
| lawleſs 


e for ſecret ſervice, and who upon other accounts. T 
© humbly pray that I may not be put to anfwer. 
This did not fatisfy : but the clerk was ordered to read 
the names of the members, one by one, in the cata- 
logue ; beginning with the ſpeaker. Under this ne- 
ceſſity, Fox named Mr. Seymour, Speaker, at the end 
of every ſeſſion to have received 1 500 J. as Sir Ed. 
© ward Turner had received before him. After this wor- 
© thy leader, he mentioned Sir Charles Wheeler, Sir Fona- 
* than Trelawney, Robert Roberts, Sir Philip Howard, Sir 
* Courtenay Poole, and others, to the number of 27 (9). 
—— A few of theſe, he ſaid, had the money on account 
of being put out of employtnent, by reaſon of ſome 
forms, or of the king's bounty: though it was eaſy 
enough to ſee the true reaſon of their having. the allow- 


-24th of May, 1679, Sir Francis Winnington reported, 
from the committee of ſecrecy, © that there was 200001. 
per annum paid quarterly, by the commiſſioners of exciſe, 


Charles Bertie, whereof no account was given to the 
;* exchequer but for ſecret ſervice, Bertie was examin- 


© 12, 
+ ed, at the committee, whether he paid any of thei pale 
4 20,0007. to members of parliament ? He anſwered, live 


That he had a privy ſeal to pay it without account; 
« and he was not at liberty to tell how he diſpoſed of the 
© money, till he had the kings command. Next, thoug 


dir Stephen Fox has taken a great deal of matter out of 

my hands; yet there are ſome more than he has ac 
© quainted you with, who have Wenn money: 917 
6 t( 
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lawleſs power, and claim the liberties 
they 


« toSir Richard Wiſeman ; and one Knight, which I½. 


© man paid, by a falſe name; each of them 400 l. per 
© annum. Mr. Roberts, at one or two payments, 500 J.; 
© and Mr. Price, 400 J. Sir John Fowel, at twice, had 
500 l. of Fox. Poole, Talbot, and Wheeler, as menti- 
© oned before by Fox. Now that I have ſummed up the 


« ſubſtance of other evidence from payments in Danby's 


© time, there came in tallies of 20,000 J. per annum, for 
© ſecret ſervice, out of the exciſe. Major Huntington, and 
dir Jahn James, paid the money. Sometimes the money 


© was paid before the quarter day; and when tallies 


© were ſtruck, papers were delivered back. A book of 
names there was, to whom money was paid. And Ber- 
tie had an agent, who ſays, that, after the treaſurer 


© was impeached, about the 24th of December, Bertie 


© came in great haſte to him for that book, with all let- 
© ters and acquittances, and that book has many falſe 


© names in it. And if he ſaw the book, he could tell 
* what members were concerned, and under what head 


© he ſtands. The book of 20,0001. was increaſed by 
© Danby in his time; for formerly it was not above 


© 12,0001. per annum for penſions. Farther, there was 
paid out of the exchequer, for Mr. Chiffins, who de- 
© livered about a hundred acquittances to Bertie. 


© Before the parliament did fit, there were greater ſums' 


© paid than at other times. The paper the committee 
© took, &c, mentions other perſons. Sir Foſeph Treden- 
© ham had 500 l. per annum; and Mr. Piercy Goring 3001. 
© der annum. Sir Robert Holt had ſeveral ſums to maintain 
him in priſon. Sir William Glaſtott, and Sir John 

Vor. II. X * Bramp/lone, 
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they had ſo wickedly been deprived of; 
a thing 


* Brampſtone, had ſeveral ſums ; but he could not diſco- 
ver the particulars. I iſeman, King, and Trelawney, 
© offered to ſell their penſions to the commiſſioners of 
© exciſe; and did pretend, that they might have money 
© beforehand, and the commiſſioners had a diſcount of 
© 12 per cent (r).“ — Upon this report, many things 
were ſaid. However, the penſioners had liberty to ſpeak 
for themſelves. Seymour was angry at his having been 
mentioned by Fox; but denied not his receiving the mo- 
ney. Others made excuſes in the beſt manner they 
were able: and a few behaved with effrontery, But 
the houſe, in the temper it was in, would certainly have 
paſſed a heavy cenſure on them; had they not been ſud- 
denly diſſolved, in order to ſcreen Danby and theſe 
wretched miſcreants. I have been thus long on 
this ſubject, in order to fix the æra of corruption 
amongſt us: — of corruption, which has, ſince, walked 
about even at noon-day: bidding defiance to honor, to 
virtue, to the community ; and threatning to overturn 
the foundations of free government. May the names 
of its projectors and fautors be condemned to eternal in- 
famy ! It will be but juſtice, however, to hear 
what is ſaid by way of apology for this parliament. 


Lord Bolingbroke makes it ; and from him it is here re- 


cited. When ] reflect,“ ſays he, on the particulars 


© here mentioned [the voting down the ſtanding army, 
and projecting the excluſion of the Duke of Yor#], and 
© a great many others, which might be mentioned to the 
© honor of this parliament z I cannot hear it called the 
* Penſioner Parliament, as it were by way of eminence, 

: c without 
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a thing much feared, becauſe merited 


by 


© without a degree of indignation; eſpecially in the age 
© in which we live, and by ſome of thoſe who affect the 
* moſt to beſtow upon it this ignominious appellation. 
© Penſions, indeed, to the amount of ſeven or eight 
< thouſand pounds, as I remember, were diſcovered to 
© have been given to ſome members of the houſe of com- 
© mons. But then let it be remembered, likewiſe, that 
© this expedient of corrupting parliaments began under 
© the adminiſtration of that boiſterous, over-bearing, 


dangerous miniſter, Cliſrd. As long as there re- 
© mained any pretence to ſay that the court was in the 


© intereſt of the people, the expedient of bribery was 


© neither wanted nor practiſed, When the court 
was evidently in another intereſt, the neceſſity and 
© the practice of bribing the repreſentatives of the peo- 
© ple commenced. Should a parliament of Britain act 
© in complyance with a court, againſt the ſenſe and in- 
© tereſt of the nation; mankind would be ready to pro- 
* nounce very juſtly, that ſuch a parliament was under 
the corrupt influence of the court. But, in the caſe 
© now before us, we have a very comfortable example 
© of a court, wicked enough to ſtand in need of corrupt- 


© jon, and to employ it ; and of a parliament virtuous. 


© enough to reſiſt the force of this expedient : which 


© Philip of Macedon boaſted that he employed to invade. 
© the liberties of other countries; and which had been 


© ſo often employed by men of leſs genius, as well as 
© rank, to invade the liberties of their own. All that 
© corruption could do, in this parliament, was, to main- 
* tain the appearance of a court-party, whilſt the mea- 
© » 7 Wh $ ſurcs 
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by theſe vile oppreſſors. A ſtanding army 
was 


© ſures of the court united a country party in oppoſition 
Neither places nor penſions could hinder 
* courtiers in this parliament from voting, on many ſig- 
nal occaſions, againſt the court; nor protect either 
© thoſe who drew the king into ill meaſures, nor thoſe 
* who complied with him in them. Nay, this penſioner 
« parliament, if it muſt {till be called fo, gave one proof 
© of independency, beſides that of contriving a teſt, in 
1675, to purge their members, on oath, from all ſuſpicion 
© of corrupt influence; which ought to wipe off this ſtain 
from the moſt corrupt. They drove one of their pay- 
© maſters out of court, and impeached the other in the 
© fullneſs of his power; even at a time when the king 
* was fo weak as to make, or ſo unhappy as to be forced 
to make, on account of penſions privately negotiated 
© from France, the cauſe of the crown and the cauſe of 
© the miniſter one, and to blend their intereſts toge- 
© ther (3). A. Sydneys account of this hopeful 
ſett of men, whoſe characters he well knew, ſhall cloſe 
the note, —* Our kings, ſays he, had not wherewithall 
© to corrupt many, till theſe laſt twenty years; and the 
© treachery of a few was not enough to paſs a law, The 
union of many was not eaſily wrought, and there was, 
nothing to tempt them to endeavour it ; for they could 
© make little advantage during the lefon, and were to 


© be loſt in the maſs of the people, and prejudiced by 


their own laws as ſoon as it was ended. They could 
not, in a ſhort time, reconcile their various intereſts or 
© paſſions, ſo as to combine together againſt the public; 


and the former Kings never went about it, We are 


_ ©beholden 
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© holden to Hyde, Clifford, and Danby, for all that has 
© been done of that kind. They found a parliament full 
© of lewd young men, choſen by a furious people in 
© ſpite to the puritans, whoſe ſeverity had diſtaſted them. 
The weakeſt of all miniſters had wit enough to un- 
« derſtand that ſuch as theſe might be eaſily deluded, cor- 
© rupted, or bribed. Some were fond of their ſeats in 
© parliament, and delighted to domineer over their 
* neighbours by continuing in them, Others preferred 
© the cajolaries of the court before the honor of perform- 
© ing their duty to the country that employed them. 
© Some thought to relieve their ruined fortunes, and 
© were moſt forward to give the king a vaſt revenue, 
© that from thence they might receive penſions. Others 
© were glad of a temporary protection againſt their cre- 
ditors. Many knew not what they did when they an- 
© nulled the triennial act; voted the militia to be in the 
* king z- gave him the exciſe, cuſtoms, and chimney- 
© money ; made the act for corporations, by which the 
© greateſt part of the nation was brought under the 
© power of the worſt men in it; drunk or ſober, paſſed 
© the five-mile act, and that for unifor.nity in the church. 
© This emboldened the court to think of making parlia- 
© ments to be the inſtruments of our ſlavery, which had 


© in all ages paſt been the firmeſt pillars of our liberty, 


© There might have been, perhaps, a poſſibility of pre- 
© venting this pernicious miſchief in the conſtitution of 
© our government, But our brave anceſtors could ne- 
© ver think their poſterity would degenerate into ſuch 
© baſeneſs, as to fell themſclves and their country. But 
© how great ſoever the danger may be, tis leſs than ta 


© put all into the hands of one man and his miniſters, - 
© The hazard of being ruined by thoſe who muſt periſh - 
with us, is not ſo much to be feared as by one who + 
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was kept up without law (AA AA), and 
contrary 


* may enrich and ſtrengthen himſelf by our deſtruction. 
© *Tis better to depend upon thoſe who are under a poſ- 
© ſibility of being again corrupted, than upon one who 
applies himſelf to corrupt them becauſe he cannot 
© otherwiſe accompliſh his deſigns. It were to be wiſh- 
© ed that our ſecurity were more certain; but this be- 
© ing, under God, the beſt anchor we have, it deſerves 
to be preſerved with all care, till one of a more un- 
* queſtionable ſtrength be framed by the conſent of the 
© nation (t).“ | 

(AAAA) A Nanding army was kept up without law.] 
Mr. Trenchard, in his excellent © Short Hiſtory of Stand- 
ing Armies in England,“ after having pointed out many 
of the enormities of Charles's reign ; obſerves, that he 
© durſt not have dreamed of all theſe violations, if he had 
© not had an army to juſtify them. He had thoughts, at 
© firſt, of keeping up the parliament army, which was 
© ſeveral times in debate: but Chancellor Hyde prevailed 
upon him by this argument, that they were a body of 
© men that had cut off his fathers head ; that they had 
5 ſet up and pulled down ten ſeveral forts of government; 
and thatit might be his own turn next. So that, his fears 
< prevailing over his ambition, he conſented to diſband 
them; but ſoon found how vain and abortive a thing ar- 
© bitrary power would prove without an army. He there- 
* fore tried all ways to get one : and, firſt, he attempted 


_ © itin Scotland; and, by means of the Duke of Lauder- 


dale, got an act paſſed there, whereby the kingdom of 
Scotland was obliged to raiſe 20,000 foot and 2,000 
5 horſe, at his majeſty's call, to march into any part of 
t his dominions. Much about the ſame time he raiſed 

s * guards 
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contrary to the declared ſenſe of almoft 
all 
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© guards in England (a thing unheard of before in our 
* Engliſh conſtitution) ; and, by degrees, increaſed them, 
© till they became a formidable army: for, firſt, they were 
but very few; but by adding, inſenſibly, more men to 
a troop or company, and then more troops or compa- 
© nies to a regiment “, before the ſecond Dutch war, he 
© had multiplied them to near 5,000 men, He then be- 
gan that war in conjunction with France; and the par- 
© liament gave him two millions and a half to maintain 
it, with part of which money he raiſed 12,000 men, 
* which were called the Black- Heath army (appointing 
« Marſhai Schamberg to be their general; and Fitz Gerald, 
© an 1r:/þ papiſt, their lieutenant general), and pretend- 
© ed he raiſed them to attack Holland; but, inſtead of 
© uſing them to that purpoſe, he kept them encamped 
upon Black- Heath, hovering over the city of London; 
* which put both the parliament and city in ſuch con- 
* fuſion, that the king was forced at laſt to diſband them, 
© But there were ſeveral accidents contributed to it: firſt, 8 
* the ill ſucceſs he had in the war with the Dutch, ſuch =. 
© oallantries being not to be attempted but in the high- | | 
eſt raptures of fortune: next, the never-to-be-forgorten a 4 
generoſity of that great man, General Schomberg, whoſe | 
mighty genius ſcorned ſo ignoble an action as to put 
©chains upon a free people : I and, at laſt of all, the army 
a themſelves mutiny d for want of pay; which, added to 


It appears, ſrom the Memoirs 10 Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, that 
the firſt regiment of foot won conſiſted of two thouſand four hundred 
men (u). | ) Works, 


K vol. ii. . 2. 7-4 
of X4 the 17 
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all the parliaments of this reign. —— 
But 


« the ill humours that were then in the nation, made the 
© king willing to diſband them, But, at the ſame time, 
$ contrary to the articles of peace with the Dutch, he con- 
* tinued 10,000 men in the French ſervice, for the moſt 
© part under popiſh officers, to be ſeaſoned there in 
* {laviſh principles, that they might be ready to execute 
any commands when they were ſent over. The par- 
$ liament never met, but they addreſſed the king to re- 


© cal theſe forces out of France, and diſband them; and 


* ſeyeral times prepared bills to that purpoſe, which the 
F king always prevented by a prorogation ; but at laſt 
5 was prevailed upon to iſſue forth a proclamation to re- 
© cal them, yet at the ſame time ſupplied them with re- 
* cruits, encouraged ſome to go voluntarily into that ſer- 
t vice, and preſſed, impriſoned, and carried over others 
© by main force: beſides, he only diſbanded the new- 
© raiſed regiments, and not all of them neither; for he 
kept up in Ezgland five thouſand eight hundred and 
© ninety private men, , beſides officers, which was his 
* eſtabliſhment in 1673. The king having two great 
* deſigns to carry on together, viz. popery and arbitrary 
power, thought this force was not enough to do his 
© bulineſs effectually; and therefore caſt about how to 
© get a new army, and took the moſt plauſible way, 
* which was pretending to enter into a war with France; 
and to that purpoſe ſent Mr. Tn to Halland, who 
made a ſtrict league with the States: and immediately 
upon it the king called the parliament, who gave 
' 1,200,000 pounds to enter into an actual war with 


France, with which money he raiſed an army of 


© between 
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But Charles, notwithſtanding the many 
ſoothing 


© between twenty and thirty thouſand men within leſs 
than forty days, and ſent part of them to Flanders. 
At the ſame time he continued his forces in France, 
and took a ſum of money from that king to aſſiſt him 
© in making a private peace with 7:/land : ſo that, in- 
© ſtead of a war with France, the parliament had given 
© a great ſum to raiſe an army to enſlaye themſelves. 
© But it happened about this time that the popiſh plot 
© broke out, which put the nation in ſuch a ferment 
© that there was no ſtemming the tide; fo that he was 
© forced to call the parliament, which met the 2 3d of 
October, 1678, who immediately fell upon the popiſh 
plot and the land army. Beſides, there were diſcover- 
ed 57 commiſſions granted to papiſts to raiſe men, 
© counterſigned, J. WILLIAM SON I Secretary of State]; 
* for which, and ſaying the king might keep guards if 
© he could pay them, he was committed to the Tower. 
This fo enraged the parliament, that they immediately 
* proceeded to the diſbanding of the army, and paſſed an 
© at that all forces raiſed fince the 29th of September, 
* 1677, ſhould be diſbanded; and gave the king 
693,388 pounds to pay off their arrears, which he 
made uſe of to keep them up, and diſſolved the parlia- 
© ment ; but ſoon after called another, which purſued 
the ſame counſels, and paſſed a ſecond act to diſband 
the army; gave a new ſum for doing it, directed it to 
be paid into the chamber of London, appointed com- 
© miffioners of their own, and paſſed a vote that the con- 
* tinuance of any ſtanding forces in this nation, other 
than the militia, was illegal, and a great grievance 
and 
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ſoothing ſpeeches put into his mouth 
by 


© and vexation to the people; ſo that army was diſband- 
© ed. Beſides this, they complained of the forces that 
were in France, and addreſſed the king again to recal 
© them ; which had ſome effect, for he ſent over no more 
« recruits, but ſuffered them to wear out by degrees, 
The eſtabliſhment, upon the diſſolution of this army, 
© which was in the year 1672, were 5650 private ſol- 
* diers, beſides officers. From this time he never agreed 
© with his people, but diſſolved three parliaments fol- 
© lowing for enquiring into the popiſh plot; and in the 
© three laſt years of his reign called none at all. And, 
to crown the work, Tangier is demoliſhed, and the gar- 
© riſon brought over and placed in the moſt conſiderable 
© ports in England; which made the eſtabliſhment, in 
© 1683, 8482 private men, beſides officers. *Tis ob- 
© ſervable, in this kings reign, that there was not one 
© ſeſſions but his guards were attacked, and never could 
get the leaſt countenance from parliament : but, to be 
© even with them, the court as much diſcountenanced 
© the militia, and never would ſuffer it to be made uſe- 
© ful. Thus, we ſee, the king huſbanded a few guards 
© ſo well, that, in a ſmall number of years, they grew to 
a formidable army, notwithſtanding all the endeavours 
c of the parliament to the contrary : ſo difficult it is to 
© prevent the growing of an evil that does not receive a 
© check in the beginning. He increaſed the eftabliſh- 
© ment in Ireland to 7700 men, officers included; 
© whereas they never exceeded, in any former reign, 
© 2090, when there was more occaſion for them: the 


© Jriſh not long before having been entirely reduced by 
4 Fr DI © Cromwell, 
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by his miniſters, valued not parliaments 
much 


Cromwell, and could never have held their heads up 
again without his countenance. But the truth of it 
was, his army was to ſupport the Iriſb, and the fear 
© of the Iriſb was to ſupport his army (x). I be- 
lieve this narrative to be pretty exact. In the Jour- 
nals we find it reſolved, Feb. 7, 1673, that the conti- 
© nuing any ſtanding forces in this nation, other than 
* the militia, is a great grievance and vexation to the peo- 
ple: and that it is the humble petition of this houſe, 
{to his majeſty, that he will immediately cauſe to be 
$ diſbanded that part of them that were raiſed ſince 
the firſt of January, 1663.“ His majeſty hereupon 
promiſed to reduce them to a leſs number (5). 
We are told, © this matter gradually led the houſe into 
an uncommon debate concerning the kings guards, 
© which had been eſtabliſhed ſoon after the Reſtoration ; 
and theſe following reaſons were given in for diſbanding 
the horſe and foot guards, commonly called the kings 
* life-guard : 

* I, That, according to the laws of the land, the king 
© hath no guards but thoſe called gentlemen penſioners 
and yeomen of the guard. | 

© 2, That ever ſince this parliament, altho' there have 
© been ſo many ſeſſions, they never ſettled the life-guard 
© by act of parliament ; nay, they have been ſo far from 
it, that whenſoever they have been ſo much as menti- 
© oned in the hauſe of commons, they would never in 
© the leaſt take any favourable notice of them, always 


* Jooking upon them as a number of men unlawfully aſ- 
8 ſembled, 
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much more than his father, when they 
any 


© ſembled, and in no reſpect fit to be the leaſt counte- 
© nanced by the parliament of England. 

© 3. That they are of a vaſt charge to the king and 
© kingdom. 

© 4. That they are altogether uſeleſs to this kingdom; 
© as doth plainly appear by his majeſty's moſt happy 
© and peaceable reign ſince his bleſſed reſtoration; there 
© being ſo much real and mutual love, confidence, and 
© truſt, between his majeſty and his good people, which 
© is daily manifeſted by his majeſty's frequent truſting 
and expoſing his ſacred perſon to his people without a 
guard. 

© 5. That guards, or ſtanding armies, are only 
© in uſe where princes govern more by fear than by 
© love; as in France, where the government is arbi- 
© trary, 

* 6. That this life-guard is a ſtanding army in di(- 
© guiſe ; and that as long as they continue, the roots of 
© a ſtanding army will remain amongſt us: and there- 
© fore it is impoſſible effectually to deliver this nation 
© from a ſtanding army, till theſe guards are pulled up 
© by the roots, 

© 5. That the life-guard is a place of refuge and re- 
treat for papiſts, and men popiſhly affected; and a 
©* ſchool and nurſery for men of arbitrary and debauched 
« principles, and favourers of the French government; 
© as it did too plainly appear in the caſe of Sir John Co- 
2 ventry, 3 

8. That if the liſe- guard were diſbanded, the king 
* would thereby ſave ſome. hundred, thouſand pounds 


« per 


thouſ 
more, 
tempt 
ments 
at any 
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any way obſtructed his views and de- 
ſigns; 


her annum; Which would in a few years enable him to 


© pay all his debts without burthening his good people 
(with any farther taxes to that end (z).“ 

This zeal, againſt guards and ſtanding armies, will, 
[ doubt not, appear very ſtrange to many readers, who 
have been long uſed to ſee and talk of them with great 
indifferency and unconcern: but we are to remember, 
that the army of Charles was kept up without law, and 
filed the minds of men with the moſt diſmal apprehen- 


w year, been kept up by parliamentary authority; and 
forded very fine proviſion for numberleſs gentlemen, 
who, otherwiſe, would have been in a ſtarving condi- 
ton, No wonder then we hear it not ſaid of theſe, 
3 it was ſaid of thoſe, by the parliament-men of that 
time, * There go aur maſters (a).” —— © Theſe ſtanding 
guards, in time of peace, all the great lawyers of Eng- 
land deelared to be illegal from the firſt ; and ſuch a 
force upon the nation as the law abhors. The Lord 
Chief Juſtice Yayghan had the honeſty and courage to 
tell my Lord Macclesfield fo, tho he then commanded 
and was at the head of them. My lord very honour- 
ably remembred this, as an inftance of that great mans 
integrity. But the guards became more form- 
idable afterwards, when an undertaker offered, with a 
thouſand of their horſe, of which they had always 
more, to go and conquer the city of London, in a con- 
iz { <ptuous manner; and when, with their detach- 
1; (ents, and filling up again with new men, they could 


2 © nurſery 


ſons. Our army, ſince the Revolution, has, from year 


x any time form an army. They had likewiſe their 
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not heightened the apprehenſions men, at this time, had 
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ſigns ; as is evident from many of his 


anſwers 


© nurſery of Tangier within call ; and, when they ſaw 
© their time, it came over (5). Mr. John ſon has 


of theſe guards or forces. For we find Mr. Ruſſel, in 
the houſe of commons, ſaying, * Without betraying our 
© truſt, we muſt vote theſe ſtanding forces a grievance, 
There are ſtill deſigns, about the king, to ruin reli- 
gion and property. Public buſineſs is the leaſt of 
© their concern. A few upſtatt' people, making hay 
< whilſt the ſun ſhines, ſet up an army to eſtabliſh their 
© intereſt : and he would have care taken, for the future, 
< that no army be raiſed for a cabal-intereſt, It was 


< ſaid the laſt ſeſſion, by a gentleman, that the war was 
©made rather for the army, than the army for the war. 
This government, with a ſtanding army, can never 
© be ſafe : we cannot be ſecure in this houſe ; and ſome 
© of us may have our heads taken off (c). Sir Ro- 
bert Atkyns, ſpeaking of Lord Ruſſel's accuſation, in his 
inditment, of conſpiring to ſeize and deſtroy th 
kings guards, ſays, The guards; what guards! 
What or whom does the law underſtand or allow to be 
«© the kings guards far the preſervation of his perſon 
< Whom ſhall the court that tried this noble lord, who 
< ſhall the judges of the law that were then preſent, anc 
© upon their oaths, whom ſhall they judge or legally 
« underſtand by theſe guards? They never read 0 
© them in all their law-books. There is not any ſtatute 
© law that makes the leaſt mention of any guards. Th 
© law of England takes no notice of any ſuch guards 
6 and therefore the indictment is uncertain and void 
| 1 
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The king is guarded by the ſpecial protection of Al- 
© mighty God, by whom he reigns, and whoſe vice- 
« cerent he is. He has an inviſible guard; a guard of 
© olorious angels. 


© Non eget Mauri jaculis, nec arcu 
Nec venenatis gravida ſagittis 


(Crede ) pharetra. 


The king is guarded by the love of his ſubjects; the 

© next under God, and the ſureſt guard, He is guarded 
by the law, and courts of juſtice. The militia and 
de trained bands are his legal guard, and the whole 
8 © kingdoms guard. The very judges that tried this no- 
© ble lord were the kings guards, and the kingdoms 
guards, and this Lord Ruſſels guard againſt all errone- 
ous and imperfect indictments, from all falſe evidence 
and proof, from all ſtrains of wit and oratory miſap- 
© plied and abuſed by counſel, What other guards are 
© there? We know of no law for more. King Henry 
© the Seventh of this kingdom (as hiſtory tells us) was 
* the firſt that ſet up the band of penſioners : ſince this, 
© the yeomen of the guard; ſince them, certain armed 
© bands, commonly now-a-days called (after the French 
* mode) the kings life-guard, ride about, and appearing 
© with naked ſwords, to the terror of the nation. But 
© where is the law? where is the authority for them (d)? 
— Thus talked ſome of our fathers, who had been 
witneſs to the miſchiefs perpetrated by mercenary, ille- 
gal bands. Let us now hear what was ſaid in de- 
fence of the keeping up ſtanding forces. Our army in 
England, ſaid Lord Mulgrave, in anſwer to Lord Ha- 
lifax's character of a trimmer, * augmented as it is, and 
* well diſciplined as it ought to be, is but an aſſiſtance 
to 
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© to the poſſe-comitatus ; and a general, in effect, does 
© but obey a conſtable, Upon this ground I dare con- 


' © clude, that a competent force, in defence of the kings 


© perſon and prerogative, is as neceſſary a ſupport of the 


© povernment as the law=-courts are in Jefminſter-hall : 


© but who can help it if the trimmers eyes are ſo dazzled 
© with the glittering of a little army on Putney-heath, 
© and his ears ſo ſtunned with trumpets and kettle-drums, 
© that he has quite forgotten the oppoſition that has been 
made, theſe laſt fifty years, to the undoubted right of 
© the crown; and, conſequently, to the peace of the na- 
tion? Let him but think well of the factious and re- 
« publican principles among us, and of the unparalleled 
« boldneſs our nation always ſhews in the worſt deſigns 
© as well as the beſt; and my good opinion of our trim- 
mer gives me almoſt an aſſurance, that he will con- 
* clude, ten thouſand ſoldiers are now as neceſſary to 
© the kings ſafety, and the peoples quiet, as ever the band 
© of penſtoners and yeomen of the guard were hereto- 
© fore. And I am confident, that he will believe that, 
© as in times of great oppreſſion and injuſtice, it would 
not be indecent for the houſe of commons to deſire 
* moderate laws for their future preſervation againſt it; 
© and that they ought not for that to be ſuſpected of re- 
© bellion: ſo when the balance is too much on the other 
« fide, and kings only are in danger; it is ſure at leaſt as 
© fitting, and as reaſonable,. for them to increaſe their 
guards and ſtrength, which ought not to breed the 
« leaſt ſuſpicion in their ſubjects (e).“ An admirable 
ſort of reaſoning this, truly ! to ſee chains forging for 
us, and yet to be without ſuſpicion of the forgers in- 
tending to manacle and inflaye-us ! But the writer had 


a a command in the army; was 4 prerogative man; and 


devoted to the meaſures, the infamous meaſures, of his 
| f - maſter, 
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tnaſter, — The danger from theſe men is well deſcribed 
by many political writers. Among theſe, Mr. Gordon 
obſerves, that no government can ſubſiſt but by force 
© and wherevet that force lies, there it is that govern- 
ment is of ſoon will be. Free ſtates therefore, adds 
he, © Have preſerved themſelves, and their liberties, by 


© arming all. their people; becauſe all the people are in- 


* tereſted in preſerving; thoſe liberties : by drawing out 
numbers of them thus armed, to ſerve their country oc- 
* caſionally z and by diflolving them (when that occaſion 
* was over) into the mals of the people again: by often 
changing the chief officers; or, if they continued the 


often to that of other co-ordinate power; as the Dutch 
generals are to the deputies, It is indeed but rare, 


«themſelves ; and turned the arms put into their hands 
* againſt their maſters. This did Marius, Sylla, Ceſar, 
© Dionyfius, Agathocles, Charles Martel, Olwver Cromwell; 
© and many others. And this they all did by the ſame 
means: it is ſtill frequently done in the Eaſtern mon- 
* archies 3 and by the fame mieans all the Chriſtian 
* princes of Exrope, who were arbitrary, became ſo. 
as Wl © For as the experience of all ages ſhews us, that all 


* diculous to hope that they will not uſe the means in 
their power to attain them, and madneſs to truſt them 
wich thoſe means. They will never want pretences, 
either from their own ſafety or the public good, to juf- 
* tify the meaſures which have ſucceeded : and they know 


well, that the ſucceſs will always juſtify itſelf; that great 
Vor, II. Y” _ © pumbess 


* ſame, by letting their commiſſions be temporary, and . 
always ſubjeQ to the controul of the ſupream power, 


that ſtates, who have not taken ſuch precaution, have 
© not loſt their liberties : their generals have fet up for 


© mens views are to attain dominion and riches ; it is ri- 
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anſwers to them; his violating (B BBB) 
their 


numbers will be found to ſanctify their power; moſt 
of the reſt will ſubmit to it, and in time will think it 
< juſt and neceſſary ; perhaps, at laſt, believe it to be ob- 
« tained miraculouſly, and to have been the immediate 
6 act of heaven (7). 
(BBBB) His anſwers — his violating privileges — and 
diſuſe of parliaments.) Nothing is more common than 
for princes to ſpeak fair in the beginning. Like lovers, 
in the honey-moon, they careſs their people, and are ca- 
reſſed by them: but having once gratified their deſires, 
or finding themſelves unable by their cajolings to ac- 
compliſh the views they entertained ; they grow cool, 
and at length have a loathing. At the concluſion of 
his firſt parliament, Charles was taught to ſay, 
© When God brought me hither, I brought with me an 
« extraordinary affection and eſteem for parliaments. I 
< need not tell you how much it is improved by your car- 
© riage towards me: you have out- done all the good and 
© obliging acts of your predeceſſors towards the crown ; 
© and therefore you cannot but believe my heart is ex- 
« ceedingly enlarged with the acknowledgment, ——[ 
deal truly with you: I ſhall not propoſe any one rule 
to myſelf, in my actions and counſels, than this; What 
© is a parliament like to think of this action, and thig 
* counſel? And it ſhall be want of underſtanding in me, 
© if it will not bear that teſt. Theſe were fine words, 
it muſt be confeſſed: but his after- actions were no way 
correſpondent to them, Being offended that the bil} 
paſſed by his father for triennial parliaments, was n0þ 
repealed by his ſecond and moſt loyal penſioned parlia- 
ment; merely, I ſuppoſe, through their ignorance of 


* 
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their privileges; and, when they were 
found 


inadvertericy ; he told them plainly, that he always 
© expected they would, and even admired they had not 
© conſidered the wonderful clauſes in that bill, which 
© paſſed in a time very uncareful for the dignity of the 
© crown or ſecurity of the people. I pray, Mr. Speaker, 
© and you gentlemen of the houſe of commons, give 
© that triennial bill once a reading in your houſe ; and 
© then, in God's name, do what you think fit for me 
and yourſelves, and the whole kingdom. I need not 
© tell you how much I love parliaments : never king was 
© ſo much beholden to parliaments as I have been; nor 
« dol think the crown can ever be happy without frequent 
« parliaments: but aſſure yourſelves, if Idid think other- 
« wiſe, I would never ſuffer a. parliamenttocmoe together 
© by the means preſcribed by that bill,” This produced 
the effect intended: and the parliament put it in his ma- 
jeſty's power to render them immortal, to the great emo- 
lument of the public. For a long time things went on 
very lovingly between the king and his two houſes : 
but when his majeſty was full of confidence that he 
might do as he lift, and in conſequence thereof took 
ſteps apparently contrary to the religion and intereſt of 
his country this very parliament was alarmed, and 
began to talk and act in a manner quite unuſual. This 
alarmed the king: and therefore, upon their adviſing 


him, in an addreſs, in May, 1677, to enter into a league, 


offenſive and defenſive, with the States General, againſt 
the French, for the preſetvation of the Spaniſh Nether- 
lands, and to make other alliances as his majefty ſhould 
think fit to that end upon this advice, Charles having 
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found to be altogether intractable, his 
; laying 


ſent for the commons to the Banquetting-houſe in 
M hitehall, ſaid, Gentlemen, could I have been 
c filent, I would rather have choſen to be fo, than to 
© call to mind things ſo unfit for you to meddle with as 
are contained in ſome parts of your laſt addreſs, where- 
© in you have entrenched upon ſo undoubted a right of 
© the crown, that, I am confident, it will appear in no 
© age (when the {word was not drawn) that the prero- 
© oative of making peace and war hath been ſo danger- 
© ouſly invaded. You do not content yourſelves with 


| © defiring me to enter into ſuch leagues as may be for 


© the ſafety of the kingdom; but you tell me what fort 
© of leagues they muſt be, and with whom: and, as your 
© addreſs is worded, it is more liable to be underſtood to 
© be by your leave, than at your requeſt, that I ſhould 
© make ſuch other alliances, as I pleaſe, with other of the 
* confederates. Should I ſuffer this fundamental power 
© of making war and peace to be ſo fat invaded (though 
© but once) as te have the manner and circumſtances of 
leagues preſcribed to me by parliament; tis plain, that 
© no prince or ſtate would any longer believe that the 
© ſovereignty of England reſts in the crown: nor could 
© I think myſelf to ſignify any more to foreign princes, 


than the empty ſound of a king. Wherefore you may 


* reſt aſſured, that no condition ſhall make me depart 
from them, or leſſen ſo eſſential a part of the mon- 
© archy : and I am willing to believe fo well of the houſe 
© of commons, that, I am confident, theſe ill conſe- 
©* quences are not intended by you.. On his re- 


Jecting the militia bill, Nov, 30, 1678, which had paſſed 


doch 
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laying them wholly afide. —— After 
. 


both houſes, Charles alleged, that it was to put the 
* militia out of his power; which thing he would not 
© do, no not for one hour: but if the commons would 
© afiſt him with money for that purpoſe, he would take 
© care to raiſe ſuch a part of the militia, as ſhould ſecure 
© the peace of the government and his own perſon (g). 
—— Thus did his majeſty talk to his parliament, like 
Solomon, and the ſon of Solomon, his immediate predeceſ- 
ſors, concerning his rights and his prerogatives ; not- 
withſtanding, if he came honeſtly by them, and could 
legally and effectually exert them, it muſt have been by 
the conſent and aid of thoſe very perſons, or, more pro- 
perly, the collective body of his people. In Ja- 
nuary, 1680, N. 8. — great endeavours were uſed to 
© procure a multitude of hands to petitions, which were 
© framing in London, Neſiminſter, and ſeveral counties, 
© to be preſented to the king, for the ſitting of the par- 
© liament on the 26th of January, according to the laſt 


© prorogation : which manner of petitioning being ac- 


counted unwarrantable and tumultuous; his majeſty 


© was pleaſed, in council, to order the lord mayor and 


© court of aldermen to take care, in their ſeveral ſtati- 
* ons, of his majeſty's honor, and the peace and ſafety 
* of the city; and not to ſuffer ſuch perſons that ſhould 


© ſign ſuch petitions, or go about to procure hands to 


© them, to go unpuniſhed : but that they ſhould proceed 
' againſt them, or cauſe them to be brought before the 
* council-board, to be puniſhed ; according to a reſolu- 
tion of all the judges of England, Secundo Jacabi. Two 
© days after, his majeſty was further pleaſed to iſſue out 

a fon © his 
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this, we are not to wonder at any thing 
which 


this royal proclamation,containing that, Whereas he hath 
© beeninform'd that divers evil- diſpoſed perſons endeavour 
© in ſeveral parts of this kingdom to frame petitions to his 
£ majeſty, for ſpecious ends and purpoſes relating to the 
public, and thereupon to collect and procure to the 
* ſame the hands and ſubſcriptions of multitudes of his 
* majeſty's ſubjects; which proceedings being contrary 
* to the common and known laws of this land, and 
« tending to promote diſcontents among the people, and 
© to raiſe ſedition and rebellion : his majeſty doth there- 
fore ſtrictly charge and command all and every of his 
© loving ſubjects, of what rank or degree ſoever, that 
they preſume not to agitate or promote any ſuch ſub- 
$ ſcriptions, nor in any ways join in any petition of that 
c manner to be preferred to his majeſty, upon peril of 
the utmoſt rigour of the law that may be inflicted for 
* the ſame. - At the ſame inſtant his majeſty iſſued 
© out another proclamation, declaring his reſolution to 
© prorogue the parliament from the 26th day of Janu- 
© ary to the 11th of November. Notwithſtanding the 
© ſcope of theſe two proclamations, the buſineſs of petiti- 
© oning was zealouſly carried on; and many were pre- 
© pared, and ſome preſented, not long after. Particu- 
5 larly, on the 13th of January, Sir Gilbert Gerard, ac- 
* companied with ſeveral eminent citizens, preſented a 
« petition from thouſands of his majeſty's ſubjects in 
* London, WW:/tminſ}ter, and parts adjacent, humbly pray- 
bing, that the parliament, which is prorogued until the 
« 26th day of January, may then fit to try the offend- 
$ ers [for the popiſh plot], and to redreſs all our griev- 

: © ances, 


* 
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which happened. A prince, capable of 
breaking 


© ances, no otherwiſe to be redreſſed. To which his 


* majeſty anſwered, That he looked upon himſelf to be 
the head of the government, and the only judge of 


* what was fit to be done in ſuch-caſes: and that he 
would do what he thought moſt for the good of him- 
© ſelf and his people. Then turning to Sir Gilbert, he 
« ſaid, That he did not expect to find one of his name, 
and particularly him, in ſuch a thing; and that he 
*was ſorry for it. Whereupon Sir Gilbert would have 
* ſaid ſomething to the king; but his majeſty turned 
© away, and would not hear him. A few days after, the 
© famous Thomas Thynn, Eſq; accompanied with Sir 
* Walter St. John, and Sir Edward Hungerford, pre- 
© ſented the Miliſbire petition, to the ſame effect, in the 
© name of that county. His majeſty was pleaſed to aſk 
© them, Whether they had their directions from the 
grand- jury? Mr. Thynn anſwered, No. The king 


© from the county? you come from a company of looſe, 


be? and what do you take yourſelves to be? I ad- 
© mire that gentlemen of your eſtates ſhould animate 
© people to mutiny and rebellion. You would not take 
{jt well T ſhould meddle with your affairs; and I defire 
© you would not meddle with mine, eſpecially with a 
matter that is fo eſſential a part of my prerogative. 
Another petition, of the like nature, being preſented. 
he to him the day following, by Sir Rebert Barrington, 
i Funn Milumay, Mr. 9 Sc. in the _ 
4 


© preſently replied, Why ſay you then that you come 


diſaffected people: adding, What do you take me to 
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breaking rough: the . conſtitution, and 
violating 


of themſelves, and others, the inhabitants of the coun- 
ty of Eſex; the kings anſwer was, That he was ex- 
* tream]y ſurprized to ſee them meddle with matters 
© that ſo immediately concerned the crown and him, 
* and that againſt the ſenſe of the beſt and chiefeſt men 
* of the county: that he believed that ſame of thoſe 
that had ſigned the petition might mean well; but that 
they were abuſed by thoſe that did not, To which he 
© was pleaſed to add, That he was unwilling to call to 
* mind things paſſed; yet, that he could not but remem- 
ber the act of oblivion, though not as ſome did: that 
© thoſe who had ſtood in need of that act, would do well 
© not to take ſuch courſes as might need another ; and 
© that he very well remembered forty: and ſo turned 
© away. And for the Berkſhire gentlemen, and their 
< petition, which was preſented the ſame day from their 
F quarter-ſeſſions, the king, in a more drolling manner, 
« ſaid, That they would agree that matter over a cup 
© of ale, when they met at Vindſor; though he won- 
© dered that his neighbours would meddle with his bu- 
$ ſineſs: and that the nation, as well as thoſe gentle- 
men, might not be ignorant of the court reſentments, 
t theſe anſwers were publickly inſerted in the Ga- 
. * zettes (h).' ——— His majeſty, when he talked after 
this manner, had forgot to conſider what a parliament 
would think of it. — For, as ſoon as they were aſſem- 
bled, notwithſtanding what-the court lawyers had aſlert- 
ed in the proclamations, and his majeſty himſelf in diſ- 
n had uttered; we — it gd nem. con. That 

10 
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vialatin g the rights of his whole peo- 
ple, 


© jt is, and ever hath been, the undoubted right of 
© the ſubjects of England to petition the king for the 
© calling and fitting of parliaments, and redreſſing of 
© orievances, That to traduce ſuch petitioning as a vi- 
* olation of duty, and to repreſent jt to his majeſty as 
© tumultuous and ſeditjous, is to betray the liberty of 


© the ſubject; and contributes to the deſign of ſubvert- 
ing the antient legal- conſtitution of this kingdom, and 
© introducing arbitrary power. And it was ordered to 


© appoint a committee, to enquire of all ſuch perſons as 
* have offended againſt theſe rights of the ſubject (i). 


This was a noble declaration of the law; a ſpirited vin- Oct 


dication of liberty, attempted to be trod under-foot by 
men moſt infamous. May we never want repreſenta- 
tives ſo uncorrupt, ſo intrepid ! —— And as Charles 
talked thus inſolently of and to his parliaments ; ſo he 
ſcrupled not, by his actions, to ſhew his diſregard to 
their privileges. © Sir Jobn Coventry, ſays Burnet, 
made a groſs reflexion on the kings amours. He was 
one of thoſe who ſtruggled much againſt the giving 
money, The common method is: after thoſe who op- 
poſe ſuch bills fail in the main vote; the next thing 
* they endeavour is, to lay the money on funds that will 
be unacceptable, and will prove deficient. So theſe 
men propoſed the laying a tax on the play-houſes, 
$ which, in ſo diſſolute a time, were become neſts of 
5 proſtitution. —— This was oppoſed by the court. It 
pas ſaid, the players were the kings ſervants, and a 
| part of his pleaſures. Coventry aſked, Whether did 
the kings pres ure lie, among the men ar the women 

| * tak 
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ple, by not ſummoping their repreſent- 
atives, 


© that acted? This was carried, with great indignation, 
to the court. It was faid, that this was the firſt time 
© that the king was perſonally reflected on: if it was 
c paſſed over, more of the ſame kind would follow]; and 
it would grow a faſhion to talk ſo: it was therefore 
© fit to take ſuch ſevere notice of this, that nobody ſhould 
c dare to talk at that rate for the future. The Duke of 


© York told me, he ſaid all he could to the king to divert 


© him from the reſolution he took; which was, to ſend 
« ſome of the guards and watch in the ſtreets where Sir 
John lodged, and leave a mark upon him. Sandi and 
« Obrian, and ſome others, went thither : and as Co- 
© ventry was going home, they drew about him. He 
© ſtood up to the wall, and ſnatched the flambeau out of 
© his ſervants hands: and with that in the one hand, and 
© his ſword in the other, he defended himſelf ſo well, 
© that be got more credit by it than by all the actions of 
© his life. He wounded ſome of them, but was ſoon 
© diſarmed : and then they cut his noſe to the bone, to 

teach him to remember what reſpe& he owed to the 
© king: and (6 they left him, and went back to the Duke 
© of Monmouths, where Obrians arm was dreſſed. That 
© matter was executed by orders from the Duke of Mon- 


* mouth, Coventry had his noſe ſo well needled up, 


< that the ſcar was ſcarce to be diſcerned, This put the 


© houſe of commons in a furious uproar. They paſſed 


d a bill of baniſhment againſt the actors of it; and put 
a aclauſe in it, that it ſhould not be in the kings power 
to pardon them. This gave great advantages to all thoſe 


that oppoſed the court: and was oſten remembered, 


2 Land 
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1 as in reaſon at leaſt he ought to 
have 


* 2nd much improved, by all the angry men of this 
time (4). The houſe, indeed, ſeems to have been in 
a furious uproar ; as it had good reaſon to be. For on 
hearing Sir Thomas Clarges? account and narrative of 
the matter, the whole houſe unanimouſly reſenting 
© this fact, not only as an high breach of privilege, but 
an attempt of dangerous conſequence to the king, his 
© laws, and government, and deftruQtive to the very eſ- 


* ſence and conſtitution of parliaments, and in itſelf a 
© very vile and horrid act; which did look to be no leſs 
* than a contrivance of ſome wicked perſons, that were 
* enemies to the king and peace of his kingdom. After 
debate whereof, it was reſolved, that a bill be brought 
in, c (I). It is very remarkable, that, in the 
debates on this affair, Sir Edmund Vyndbam, Knight 
Marſhal, © defired to know whether they would proceed 
© in it here, now it was proſecuted at law; and how far 
© their proceedings might hinder the legal proſecution *. 
And the Earl of Ancram ſaid, he knew not how they 
© could inflict greater vengeance than the Jaw can in- 
* flict. 
you have juſtice ſufficient," But theſe miſerables 
were not attended to; — they deſerved not to be attend- 
ed to. Sir Robert Howard, in reply, ſaid, He that likes 
* this fact, would do it: he that extenuates it, would 
© be perſwaded to do it. With what boldneſs can 
any man ſpeak here, that muſt be * by the ears 


It appears by the Journal, that the examinations of witneſſes were 

/ takes, and returned into the ſeſſions, in _ to the tryal of ſuch perſons 
* guilty as were in cuſtody,” 

Fat 


If any of theſe be hanged by law,” ſaid he, 
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have done; could not but be ſuppoſed to 
entertain 


© at night for what he ſays? The people ſay, in the 
© country, that unleſs you right yourſelves in this buſi. 
6 neſs, your money is not given, but taken away.” — 
© Tt is the way,” ſaid Mr, Jones, to make your money 
© to come in the better, to puniſh this horrid un-Engliþ 
c at, when there is a ſenſe in the minds of the people of 
< this horrid abuſe ; that, by privilege of parliament be- 
© ing broken, the people are wounded, —— His ſoul 
© trembles at the ſad conſequences. —— It is a greater 
© thing than he has ever ſeen here. — It concerns 
© the perſon, juſtice, and honor of the king, council, 
© and houſe of commons, Great ſums have been 
© given, and great ſums muſt be given: there are many 
© male-contents. —— Every ill-humour goes to the 
© place hurt, The people ſay, that the houſe has 
© met theſe ſeveral years for nothing but to give money; 
and raiſing money td that high degree as we have done, 
© they may be diſpleaſed. Moves, that by this 
© at they may right themſelves. By this precedent up- 
© on ſome of the guards, would have the world know 
© you are in earneſt (n). In the courſe of theſe 
debates, it is remarkable that the king is never menti- 


oned in terms of diſreſpect, nor is it hinted that he was 


349. 


acceſſary to the fact. Not but that the occaſion of the 
barbarity was well enough known in the houſe ; as ap- 
pears from a motion made for a bill to be brought in, 
to puniſh any man that ſhould ſpeak any reflective thing 


(*) Ne. f. on the king (a). But his majeſty was yet held in admira- 


tion, notwithſtanding his guilt in this affair, and the vi- 
olation of the privile ge of parliament, Such a charm 


* 
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entertain views very unfavourable to their 
| welfare 


has majeſty ! So little are ſubjects apt to complain of 
their ſovereigns! — To go on. — The houſe of 
commons, that met March 6, 1678, having choſen Mr. 
Seymour for their ſpeaker, his majeſty thought fit to diſ- 
charge the choice, and commanded them to make ano- 
ther. This was thought unprecedented, and a viola- 
tion of their privileges. The houſe, however, deſired 
ſome time to conſider of it. This his majeſty granted: 
but, upon their repreſenting © that it was the undoubted 
© right of the commons to have the free election of one 
© of their members to be their ſpeaker, and to perform 
© the ſervice of the houſe; * — the king anſwered, All 
© this is but loſs of time; and, therefore, I command 
© you to go back to your houſe, and do as I have di- 
© reed you (o). It may be ſuppoſed, ſuch an an- 
ſwer was not very acceptable. Many members remark- 
ed ſeverely on it. Among others, Mr. Williams ſaid, 
— © This is no loſs of time; but will be aloſs of right, 
© if you inſiſt not on your privileges. And, plaialy, if 
© the right be with us, ſhall we fit ſtill, and let it be in- 
© vaded ? and you, in parliament, give away the right of 
© parliament (p)? — However, on another repreſent- 
ation, to which an anſwer was promiſed by the king, 
though never given; the houſe, after a prorogation, 
fearing a diſſolution, ſubmitted to his majeſty's pleaſure. 
Thus rights were given up, and breach of privilege ſub- 
mitted to; even by a parliament that wanted not ſpirit 
and reſolution. — Such were the times! — The breach 
ef privilege, by the king, in the caſe of Mr. Montague, 
way ſtill more flagrant. This gentleman had been am- 
ns baſſador 
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ions from his majeſty; his majeſty, to the end that he 


* 
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ein treaſon, no private man, nor members per- 
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welfare and happineſs. And ſo, indeed, i 


it 


baſſador in France, and negotiated his majeſty's penſion 
at that court. Being returned from thence, and on ill 
terms with the treaſurer Danby, from whom, by 
his majeſty's command, he had received orders and 
directions in that infamous affair; it was reſolved to 
ſeize his papers, though a member of parliament, left 
he ſhould declare and prove what it was thought neceſ- 
ſary to conceal (g). But ſome caution was required in ; 
ſo delicate an affair. Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer | 
therefore acquainted the houſe, that he was com- 
« manded by his. majeſty to inform the houſe, that his 
* majeſty having received information, that his late am- 
«* baſlador in France, Mr, Monjague, a member of this 
* houſe, bad held ſeveral private conferences with the 
© popes nuntio there, without any directions or inſtruct- 


e 


might know the truth of that matter, had given orders 
« for the ſeizing Mr. Montagues papers (r). This 
meſſage, as it was natural, produced many keen, ſenſi- 
ble obſervations. -— * Montague, faid Mr. Powle, * i 
a member of parliament : and it is an old rule, that, 


« fon, can be ſeized, before the accufation be given in 
upon oath: if not, any member may be taken from par- 
* liament, I would know, whether any legal infarma- 
tion has been given agaipſt your member. This ws 
© a fatal caſe in the laſt kings tiure, of ſeizing members 
and their papers. I hope never to ſee the Iixe again, 
« If a great miniſter has a quarrel againſt a gentleman, 
* and one 20 and * the king ee e 

judice 
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it pass. — For, after the diſſolu- 


tion 


judice, and his papers thereupon muſt be ſeized ; I 
© know not whither that will go. In the firſt place, I 
would be inſtructed by Ernly, who brought the meſ- 
© ſage from the king, &c. whether there be any legal in- 
formation againſt your member ? and, if there be not, 
© then you may conſider what to do.. Colonel 
Birch, in the debate, declared, © that he had always taken 
© it for granted, that no members papers can be ſeized. 
© I know not what haſte they are in, in this matter, nor 
where it will end. Forty more members papers may 
© be ſeized, at this rate, and the houſe garbled ; and then 
© the game is up. You have information from Ernly 
© of the thing, &c. and you mayhave as good informa- 
© tion as this againſt another member. Sir William 
Coventry © was loath to have his papers ſeized, though 
© but for matter of reputation. I had rather,” added he, 
© have my ſhirt than my papers taken from me.. 
All that was ſaid in defence of the action was by Ernly, 
chancellor of the exchequer; who alleged, that in all 
* theſe caſes there are warrants of the ſame nature (3). 

But this being no way ſatis factory, it was reſolved, that 
© the houſe cannot make any judgment, either in rela- 
© tion to their member, or the privilege af the houſe, 
« which may be in a great meaſure invaded, unleſs his 
$ majeſty will be graciouſly pleaſed to let this houſe 


© know, whether the information againſt Mr. Montague 


" was given upon oath ; and of what nature the offence 
« is, that is thus complained of (t).“ This ſpirited and 
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tion of his laſt parliament, nothing was 
| | heard 


his majeſty's command; which terminated in the down- 
fall of that prime miniſter, Thus the wiſe were 
caught in their own craftineſs. From this time 
his majeſty and his parliaments had no manner of agree- 
ment. The two laſt he was particularly diſſatisfied 
with; and reproached, very ſeverely, in a * declaration 
© to all his loving ſubjects, touching the cauſes and rea- 
© ſons that moved him to diſſolve the two laſt parlia- 
© ments (). — The firſt of theſe, he ſays, made him 
very unſuitable returns for his gracious expreſſions and 
intentions. He had addreſſes, in the nature of remon- 
© ſtrances rather than of anſwers : arbitrary orders for 
© taking his ſubjects into cuſtody, for matters that had 
© no relation to privileges of parliament: ſtrange illegal 
© yotes, declaring divers eminent perſons to be enemies 
© to the king and kingdom, without any order or pro- 
< ceſs of law, any hearing of their defence, or any proof 
© ſo much as offered againſt them.” He then men- 
tions their votes againſt thoſe who ſhould lend money on 
any branches of the revenue, or buy any tally of antici- 


| pation upon any part of it: as alfo their reſolution of the 


grievouſneſs and danger of executing the penal laws on 
proteſtant diſfenters at that time; as ſome of the unwar- 
rantable proceedings of that houſe of commons, which 
were the occaſion of his parting with that parliament. 
-— Which we had no fooner diflolved,' continues the 
writer of the declaration, * but we cauſed another to be 
* forthwith aſſembled at Oxford; at the opening of 


which, we thought it neceſlary to give them warning 


6 1 the errors of the former, in hopes to have prevented 
0 the 
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heard of but the moſt arbitrary and un- 
; juſt 


© the like miſcarriages; and we required of them to make 


© the laws of the land their rule, as we did, and do, re- 


* ſolve they ſhall be ours. We further added, that what 


* we had formerly and ſo often declared, concerning the 


ſucceſſion, we could not depart from: but, to remove 
* all reaſonable fears that might ariſe from a poſſibility 


* of a popiſh ſucceſſor's coming to the crown, if means 


© could be found, that, in ſuch a caſe, the adminiſtra- 
tion of the government might remain in proteſtant 
hands, we were ready to hearken to any expedient, 
by which the religion eſtabliſhed might be preſerved, 


and the monarchy not deſtroyed. But, contrary to 


© our offers and expectation, we ſaw that no expedient 


* would be entertained but that of a total excluſion, . 
© which we had ſo often declared was a poiat that, in 
* our royal judgment, ſo nearly concerned us, both in 


honor, juſtice, and conſcience, that we could never 


© conſent to it. In ſhort, we cannot, after the ſad expe- 
© rience we have had of the late civil wars, that murder- 


ed our father of bleſſed memory and ruined the mon- 
* archy, conſent to a law that ſhall eſtabliſh another 
© moſt unnatural war, or, at leaſt, make it neceſſary to 
maintain a ſtanding force for the preſerving the govern- 
ment and the peace of the kingdom: And we have rea- 
* ſon to believe, by what paſſed in the laſt parliament at 
* Weſtminſter, that if we could have been brought to give 
our conſent to a bill of excluſion, the intent was not 


* to reſt there, but / to paſs further, and to attempt ſome 


* other great and important changes even in prelent.” 
he votes of the commons at Oxford, with re- 
Vor. II. Z lation 
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Juſt proceedings; ſevere and cruel pro- 
ſecutions. 


| lation to the tryal of Fitz- Harris. are herein alſo ſaid 


to have been the greateſt violation of the conſtitution of 


parliaments, and an inducement to put an end to that 


parliament itſelf. © But notwithſtanding all this,” 
ſays the writer, let not the reſtleſs malice of ill men, 


© who are labouring to poyſon our people, ſome out of 
© fondneſs of their old beloved commonwealth princi- 


© ples, and ſome out of anger at their being diſappoint- 
© ed in the particular deſigns they had for the accom- 
* pliſhment of their own ambition and greatneſs, per- 
© {wade any of our good ſubjects that we intend to lay 
« aſide the uſe of parliaments : for we do ſtill declare, 
that no irregularities in parliaments ſhall ever make us 


© out of love with parliaments, which we look upon 


© as the beſt method for healing the diſtempers of the 
kingdom, and the only means to preſerve the mon- 
archy in that due credit and reſpect which it ought to 
© have both at home and abroad. And for this cauſe 
© we are refolved, by the bleſſing of God, to have fre- 
quent parliaments ; and, both in and out of parlia- 
ment, to uſe our utmoſt endeavours to extirpate popery, 
and to redreſs all the grievances of our good ſubjects; 
* and, in all things, to govern according to the laws of 
the kingdom.“ This declaration is dated, MHiteball, 
Apr. 8, 168 1, and was ordered by his majeſty, in coun- 
cil, on the motion of Archbiſhop Sanereſt, to be read in 
all churches and chapels throughout the kingdom, —— 
Charles, we are to obſerve, after having, in twenty-ſix 
months, diſſolved four parliaments, never called ano- 
ther, notwithſtanding the ſolemn promiſe contained in 

| this 
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this declaration, Such was the honor and probity of 
the man ! — ſuch his love of parliaments |! The 
following paſlage, from Burnet, will be no improper 
ſupplement to this note, To prevent all trouble 
from the lords, the king was adviſed,” ſays he, * to go 
© and be preſent at all their debates. —— At firſt, the 
© king ſat decently on the throne, tho” even that was a 
« great reſtraint on the freedom of debate; which had 
© ſome effect for a while: tho? afterwards many of the 
© lords ſeemed to ſpeak with the more boldneſs ; be- 
© cauſe, they ſaid, one heard it to whom they had no 
© other acceſs but in that place : and they took the more 
© liberty, becauſe, what they had ſaid could not be re- 
« peated wrong. The king, who was often weary of 
© time, and did not know how to get round the day, 
© liked the going to the houſe as a pleaſant diverſion. 


© So he went conſtantly. And he quickly left the 
© throne, and ſtood by the fire; which drew a croud 
© about him, that broke all the decency of that houſe : 


for before that time every lord fat regularly in his 


place: but the kings coming broke the order of their 
© ſitting as became ſenators. The kings going thither 
© had a much worſe effect: for he became a common ſol- 
© licitor, not only in public affairs, but even in private 
© matters of juſtice. He would, in a very little time, 
© have gone round the houſe, and ſpoke to every man he 
© thought worth ſpeaking to. And he was apt to do 
© that upon the ſolicitation of any of the ladies in favour, 
© or of any that had credit with them. He knew well on 
© whom he could prevail: ſo being once, in a matter 
© of juſtice, deſired to ſpeak to the Earl of Eſſex and the 
Lord Hollis; he ſaid, they were iff and fullen men: 


© but when he was next deſired to ſolicit two others, he 
| as 4 © undertook 
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ſecutions. — Charters (cccc) were given 


TP 


* undertook to do itz and ſaid, They are men of no con- 
© ſcience, ſo I will take the government of their con- 


© ſcience into my own hands. Yet when any of the 


© lords told him, plainly, that they could not vote as he 


_ © defired ; he ſeemed to take it well from them. When 


the act againſt conventicles was debated in that houſe, 
* Wilkins argued long againſt it. The king was much 
for having it paſs ; not that he intended to execute it, 
but he was glad to have that body of men at mercy, 
© and to force them to concur in the deſign for a general 
© toleration. He ſpoke to Millins not to oppoſe, He 
< anſwered, He thought it an ill thing both in conſci- 
< ence and policy; therefore, both as he was an Engliſb- 


| © man and a biſhop, he was bound to oppoſe it. The 


© king then deſired him not to come to the houſe while 
it depended. He ſaid, By the law and conſtitution of 
England, and by his majeſty's favour, he had a right 
© to debate and vote: and he was neither afraid nor 
© aſhamed to own his opinion in that matter, and to 
act purſuant to it. So he went on: and the king was 
© not offended with his freedom. But though he bore 
with ſuch a frank refuſing to comply with his deſire; 
yet, if any had made him ſuch, general anſwers as led 
© him to believe they intended to be compliant, and had 


© not in all things done as he expected, he called that a 


« juggling with him; and he was apt to ſpeak A of 
them on that account (æ). 
(cccc) Charters were given up— or declared forfeited. ] 


It appears, from his majeſty's declaration, mentioned in 


the preceding note, that he was extreamly angry with 
| 'the 
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up to pleaſure the court, or elſe declared 
forfeited, 


the tranſactions of the members of the houſe of com- 
mons: and it may well be ſuppoſed, that he was not deſ- 
titute of thoughts of revenge. But as the city of London 


was averſe to his meaſures ; it was neceſſary, by ſome 
means or other, to deprive them of the power of thwart- 


ing his deſigns. What gave him courage to execute 
his intentions, was, the turn of affairs in the nation, evi- 
denced by addreſſes full of compliments to the king and 
his brother; with aſſurances of ſtanding by the ſucce(- 
ſion: and, at the ſame time, reviling and blaming thoſe 


who had acted contrary thereunto. So that his majeſty 


became, on a ſudden, popular ; and the great leaders of 
oppoſition in diſgrace. ——— The moſt conſiderable 
part of the nobility, juſtices, gentry, and clergy of the 
county of Eſſex, at the aſſizes, held July 12, 1681, ad- 
dreſſed the king in the following terms: In a time 
«© when, by wicked plots and conſpiracies, anti-mon- 
© archical principles and doctrines, taught by the papiſts, 
© and others influenced by them, in conventicles and pri- 
vate meetings: when, by libels and ſeditious pamphlets, 
© endeavours are made to poiſon your ſubjects, defame your 
government, to the endangering your majeſty's perſon, 
© with the diſturbance of the peace of the kingdom: when, 


© under pretence of liberty of conſcience, the Church of 
© England, our mother (in doctrine, diſcipline, and wor- 


« ſhip, the beſt and neareſt to the primitive inſtitution), 
© is ſet at naught, lighted, and reviled: when buſy men 
© will ſtretch beyond their laſt, impoſe their crude re- 
« ſults of their common councils on your majeſty, and 
© forget your moſt gracious act of obliyion : we cannot 
© but be very apprehenſive, and fear (for how can we 
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forfeited, for very idle, inſufficient, or 
, unjuſ- 


doubt the deſign, when men tread the ſame paths, 
and offend again on the ſame wicked principles?) a 
© revolution of thoſe extream miſeries which Almighty 
* God, in his mercy to the nation, by his own imme- 
« diate hand, in the happy miraculous reſtoration of your 
* majeſty, delivered us from. That, therefore, your 
* majeſty may be the better enabled to protect and de- 
fend our religion by law eſtabliſhed; the miſchiefs we 


© juſtly fear may (as much as in us lies) be prevented; 


« your majeſty's ſacred perſon, your juſt rights and pre- 
< rogatives, the ſucceſſion of your imperial crown to 
* your lawful heirs, according to the known laws of this 
kingdom, preſerved ; and the perſons, eſtates, liber- 
< ties, and lives of your good ſubjects be ſafe from arbi- 
© trary government, which your majeſty reſolves againſt; 
< we preſent your majeſty, and beſeech you to accept, 
© the tender of our hearts and hands, lives and for- 
© tunes (). In this ſtrain was his majeſty com- 
plimented, almoſt by the whole kingdom, on his decla- 
ration : and the ſame things were repeated, even in 
higher ſtrains, on the aſſociation, found among Shafteſ- 
bury's papers; as the curious reader may find by turn- 
ing to the Gazettes of the years 1681 and 1682, — 
Theſe addrefles gave ſpirit to the court, and determin- 
ed it to humble a city that had dared ſo boldly to act 
counter to its deſigns. The bills againſt Shafteſbury 
(who, from an infamous miniſter, had turned a violent 
anti-courtier; and took on him to guide men much ho- 
neſter, though weaker, than himſelf), Colledge, and 
Rouſe, being returned ignoramus, and perhaps very * 
| " 
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unjuſtifiable reaſons, in ſpight of all the 


arguments 


ly, by grand juries, impanelled by the ſheriffs of London 
and Middleſex, provoked the court; who, from that mo- 
ment, ſaw that nothing favourable was to be expected: 
and therefore, having a lord mayor, Moore, at their beck, 
they contrived a method of getting one ſheriff, at leaſt, 
to their mind, by his lordſhip's aſſiſtance. According- 
ly, his lordſhip pretended a right (for many years diſ- 
uſed, whatever the old practice may have been) to no- 
minate one of the ſheriffs by drinking to him. The ci- 
tizens were alarmed at the claim, and refuſed to ſubmit 
to it. But the court being bent on the matter, it was 
carried, though with much oppoſition. This did not 
ſatisfy however. The magiſtrates of London, by char- 
ter, were, notwithſtanding, in the choice of the city. 


This was a power hated by the adminiſtration, and 


therefore to be ſtruck at. Accordingly, a quo warrants 
was brought againſt the charter ; which, after much 
time, was condemned, and the city deprived of its pri- 


vileges : ſo that the court had now the whole govern- 


ment of the metropolis in its hands, and none could 
make the leaſt oppoſition, Thus were its views accom- 


pliſhed. Sprat, ſpeaking of the ignoramus juries, ſays, 
His majeſty foreſeeing how deſtructive, in time, the 


effects of ſo great and growing a miſchief would be; 


© reſolved at length, after many intolerable provocati- 
«© ons, to ſtrike at that which he had now found to be the 
© very root of the faction. This his majeſty, and all wiſe 
© and good men, perceived could be no otherways done, 
than, firſt, by reducing the elections of the ſheriffs of 
* London to their antient order and rules, that of late 
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arguments made © uſe of, by the moſt 
able 


© were become only a buſineſs of clamour and violence: 
© and then to make enquiry into the validity of the city 
© charter itſelf ; which an ill party of men had abuſed 
© to the danger, and would haye done it to the deſtruc- 
© tion of the government, had they been ſuffered to go 
© on never ſo little further uncontrouled. In both theſe 
© moſt juſt and neceſſary undertakings, the righteouſ- 
© neſs of his majeſty's cauſe met with an anſwerable 
© ſucceſs. Firſt, notwithſtanding all the tumultuous 
© riots the factious party committed, to diſturb the 


_ © peaceable iſſue of that affair; yet the undoubted right 


(z) Hiſtory 
ot the horrid 
Conſpiracy, 
p. 8. fol. 
Lond. 168 LL 


fa) See 
Echard, vol, 
11. p. 672, 


© of the lord mayor's nominating the eldeſt ſheriff, was 
© reſtored and eſtabliſhed: and ſo the adminiſtration of 
< juſtice once more put in a way of being cleared from 
© partiality and corruption. And then a due judgment 
© was obtained, by an equal proceſs of law, againſt the 
© charter itſelf,” and its franchiſes declared forfeited to 
© his majeſty (z).'—-If the reader-aſks the grounds of ſo 
extraordinary a judgment; he may know, that they were, 
exacting tolls in their markets illegally; and, particular- 
ly, raiſing money for rebuilding Cheapſide Conduit ; — 
and framing and printing a ſcandalous petition, wherein 
they charged the king with obſtructing the juſtice of the 
nation, by proroguing the laſt H#/eftmin/ter parliament. 

| After the judge had pronounced the opinion of 
the court, he particularly declared, by the king's ex- 
preſs command, that judgment ſhould not be entered 
till his majeſty's pleaſure was further known (a). This 
was not long delayed : for the lord mayor, aldermen, 
and citizens, having petitioned his majeſty for favour 
> * * 
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able lawyers, to the contrary : they were, 
I fay, 


and compaſſion ; they were aſſured, that his majeſty 
would not reject their (uit, provided they ſubmitted to 
his majeſty's regulations. Theſe were, indeed, of very 
hard digeſtion : for, as I have intimated above, the power 
of chuſing their magiſtrates was taken away from the 
city and placed in the crown, where it abode till the 
Revolution. We may well ſuppoſe the city thought 
itſelf hardly dealt by : but they were told, © Nothing is 
© taken away from the city but what they are the ſafer 
© and the happier for, if they will but underſtand their 
© own advantage: and, effectually, it is not liberty that 
© is now the queſtion, but confuſion. The point, in 
© ſhort, is this: The charter's forfeited ; and his majeſty 
© js willing to remit that forfeiture, ſaving only to him- 
© ſelf the exerciſe of thoſe powers, without which he 
© leaves himſelf at the mercy of his enemies; and his 
friends a prey and a ſcorn to a faction. But all that may 
© be beneficial to the citizens, as a body incorporate, 
© under the regulation of the law and the civil govern- 
ment all this I ſay his majeſty leaves ſtill to the city, upon 
* ſuch conditions only as are of abſolute neceſſity for the 


* conſervation of the public peace“. — Some few corpo- 


rations had ſurrendered their charters before this judg- 


ment : but after it, they almoſt all did it: to the joy of 
the court, who now were in a fair way to accompliſh 


the long and deep-laid deſign of arbitrary power. 
His majeſty cannot here forbear,* ſays a court writer 


* L'Eftrange Obſervator, No, 363, See alſo North's Examen, p. 6:8 
— 639, - 
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I fay, declared forfeited by corrupt and 


infamous 


and advocate, to let the world know what entire ſatiſ. 
faction he has taken in one ſpecial teſtimony of his 
ſubjects affections; whence, through Gods gracious 
© providence, the monarchy has gained a moſt conſide- 
© rable advantage, by means of this very conſpiracy [the 
< Rye-houſe] : and it is, that ſo great a number of the 
© cities, and corporations of this kingdom, have 
© ſince ſo freely reſigned their local immunities and 
© charters into his majeſty's hands; leſt the abuſe of any 
< of them ſhould again hereafter prove hazardous to the 
© juſt prerogativesof the crown. Thishis majeſty declares 
© he eſteems as the peculiar honor of his reign ; being 
« ſuch, as none of all his late royal predeceſſors could 
© have promiſed to themſelves, or hoped for. Where- 
© fore his majeſty thinks himſelf more than ordinarily 
© obliged to continue, as he has hitherto begun, to ſhew 
< the greateſt moderation and benignity in the exerciſe of 
© ſo great a truſt: reſolving, upon this occaſion, to con- 
< yince the higheſt pretenders to the commonweal, that 
© as the crown was the firſt original, ſo it is ſtill the 
© ſureſt guardian of all the peoples lawful rights and pri- 
* vileges (b).” Such was the language of a right re- 
verend ſycophant, who had been the panegyriſt of Crom- 
well; and, after the Revolution, had the wiſdom to take 
care of his ſpiritual powers and temporal revenues 
Well worthy muſt ſuch a man be of belief, when de- 
claring the good intentions of ſuch a monarch ! 
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infamous Judges (DDDD) ; who were alſo 
made 


(DDDD) Corrupt and infamous Judges.] Whoever 
conſiders the ſentences paſt in the courts of juſtice in 
the latter end of this reign, will naturally imagine, that 
care was taken to fill the bench with proper inſtruments 
to execute every purpoſe the adminiſtration had in view. 
Great complaints were made, in the houſe of commons, 
of their behaviour; and it is well known, that reſolu- 
tions for the impeachment of Scroggs, Jones, and WYYe/- 
ton, were made by the houſe of commons in 1680. — 
Mr. Booth, in the houſe, ſpeaking on this occaſion, ſaid, 
Let any one deny, if he can, whether our judges have 
* not tranſgreſſed? Has not Juſtice been ſold, or per- 
© verted ? witneſs the acquittal of Sir George Wakeman, 
Sir Thomas Gaſcoines, and Mrs. Cellier. Has not Juſ- 
© tice been denied? witneſs the abrupt diſmiſſing of the 
grand jury, when an indictment was to have been 
© given in to have proved the Duke of Yor# a papiſt; 
and to prevent that great ſervice to the nation, the 
jury was diſmiſſed, notwithſtanding they had ſeveral 
* other bills of indictment in their hands: by which juſ- 
* tice was not only delayed, but denied. And how ma- 
ny inſtances more are there of this kind? Nay, the 
* contagion has ſpread ſo far; that it is more difficult to 
find acaſe without theſe, or ſome of them, than to 
produce multitudes of caſes where juſtice has been ſold, 
© denied, or delayed. So that our judges have been ve- 
© ry corrupt and lordly : taking bribes,” and threatning 
« juries and evidence; perverting the law to the higheſt 
degree; turning the law upſide down, that arbitrary 
© power may come in upon their ſhoulders. The "7 
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THB UIF Ss: On 


made the inſtruments of court vengeance, 
by 


. 


© of their unjuſt dealings is great, for every man has felt | 


© their hand: and therefore, I hope, their puniſhment 
© will be ſuch as their crimes deſerve ; that every man 
© may receive ſatisfaction (c). © Theſe judges,” 
ſaid Colonel Titus, * are'perſons from whom we expect 
© our antidote ; and from theſe comes our poiſon. But 
© I would fay ſomething in their commendation: I think 
them very grateful in hindering the preſentment of 
© perſons that put them into their places. — Suppoſe 
© no man will purſue a thief, what ſignify all your laws 
© againſt robbery? I would be as favourable and good- 
© natured as poſſible; but it muſt be to ſuch as are ſo to 
© me; not to ſuch as would deſtroy my wife, my chil- 
© dren, my religion, and property. As long as judges 
© hold their places durante beneplacito, they will do what 
will pleaſe; and there is an end of your juſtice (d). 
----- Mr. Powle acquainted the houſe with ſomething 
further in relation to the judges. * Printing I take now 
© to be free,” ſaid he. After the diſſolution of the laſt 
© parliament, the act for regulating the preſs expired, and 
© the old law remained. This was referred to the judges 
© to conſider ; and they did agree, that there was no re- 
© medy againſt the liberty of the preſs without a newlaw. 
A few days after, ſome of the judges were removed, 
© and the reſt were of another opinion; and an extra- 
judicial judgment paſſed, by which pamphlets were 
< ſuppreſſed (e). — It is eaſy to gueſs, from theſe ac- 
cuſations, that the judges muſt have borne but very 
doubtful, not to ſay bad characters. However ſevere 
the things here ſpoken may * they, probably, were 
ä 4 true. 
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by inflicting, on -ſuch as were diſa- 
greeable, 


true. Mr. Finch, when ſpeaking againſt the impeach- 
ing of Scroggs for high treaſon, allowed, * that he was 
© not fit for his place, nor ever was; and had done crimes 
fit for great puniſhment (J).“ North, Burnet ob- 
ſerves, © had parts turned to craft; and was thought to 
© mean ill, even when he did well (g).“ That he, pro- 
bably, was a bad man, is evidenced by his favour in ſuch a 


court; and his various promotions from it in his profeſſion: 
the great friendſhip in which he lived with Lauderdale: 


the hand he had in the proclamation againſt petition- 
ing for the fitting of parliament, for which he was in 
danger of being impeached: from his behaviour at Col- 
ledge's trial; in the bufineſs of the ſheriffs, and of the 
charter of the city of London, and many other particu- 
lars; which, though applauded by his biographer, will 
tranſmit his name with diſhonor to poſterity. — Withens 
was, confeſſedly, a mean man; and promoted merely for 
his ſervility. — Pemberton, and Saunders, though of con- 
ſiderable abilities, were eminent for their vices; and 
ſtuck not at any means of gratifying thoſe who employed 
them (500 But Fefferics exceeded all in his zeal to the 
court, and his enmity to ſuch as oppoſed it. We have 
his portrait drawn by different hands; but there is not 
one but is odious and diſagreeable. — Mr. Booth, in the 
above-cited ſpeech, ſpeaking of him when chief juſtice 
of Chefter, ſaid, © Sir George Fefferies, I muſt ſay, be- 
* haved himſelf more like a jack-pudding, than with that 
gravity that becomes a judge. He was mighty witty upon 
the priſoners at the bar: he was very full of his jokes 
* upon people that came to give evidence; not ſuffering 

| © them 
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characters in 
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greeable, moſt arbitrary and exceſſive 
fines, 


© them to declare what they had to ſay intheir own way 
and method; but would interrupt them, becauſe they 


© behaved themſelves with more gravity than he: and, in 


© truth, the people were ſtrangely perplexed, when they 
< were to give in their evidence; but I do not inſiſt up- 
© on this, nor upon the late hours he kept up and down 
© our city. It's ſaid, he was every night drinking till 
two o'clock, or beyond that time; and that he went 
© to his chamber drunk: but this I have only from com- 
© mon fame; for I was not in his company. I ble 
God, I am not a man of his principles or behaviour, 


© But in the mornings he appeared with the ſymptoms 
© of a man that, over night, had taken a large cup. But 
© that which I have to ſay is the complaint of every 
© man, eſpecially of them who had any law-ſuits. Our 
© chief juſtice has a very arbitrary power in appointing 
© the aſſize when he pleaſes : and this man has ſtrained 
< it to the higheſt point. For whereas we were accuſ- 
© tomed to have two aſſizes; the firſt about April or May, 
© the latter about September; it was this year, the mid- 
« dle (as I remember) of Augu/t before we had any al- 
© ſize: and then he diſpatched buſineſs ſo well, that he 
© left half the cauſes untryed; and, to help the matter, 
© has reſolved, that we ſhall have no more aſſizes this 
year (i). It may be ſuppoſed, that Jefferies did not forget 
this ſpeech, when he ſat in judgment as lord ſteward on 
Delamere, and behaved towards him in his wonted brutal 


manner. Burnet aſſures us, all people were apprehen- 
* five of very black deſigns when they ſaw Jefferies made 
lord chief juſtice ; who was ſcandalouſly vitious, and 
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fines, for comparatively very ſmall and 
| trifling 


© was drunk every day: beſides a drunkenneſs of fury 
« in his temper, that looked like enthuſiaſm. He did not 
© conſider the decencies of his poſt: nor did he ſo much as 
« affe to appear impartial, as became a judge; but run 
© out, upon all occaſions, into declamations that did not 
© become the bar, much leſs the bench. He was not 
© learned in his profeſſion: and his eloquence, though 
© vitiouſly copious, yet was neither correct nor agree- 
© able (4). North's picture of the man the reader, 
perhaps, will not think more amiable. --- © His friend- 
« ſhip and converſation,” ſays he, © lay much among the 
© good fellows and humouriſts : and his delights were, 
© accordingly, drinking, laughing, finging, kiſſing, and 
© all the extravagances of the bottle, He had a ſett of 
* banterers, for the moſt part, near him: as, in old time, 
© great men kept fools to make them merry. And theſe 
© fellows, abuſing one another and their betters, were a 
© regale to him. And no friendſhip or dearneſs could 
© be ſo great in private, which he would nyt uſe ill and 
© to an extravagant degree in public. No one, that had 
© any expectations from him, was ſafe from his public 
© contempt and deriſion; which ſome of his minions, at 
© the bar, bitterly felt. Thoſe above, or that could 
© hurt or benefit him, and none elſe, might depend on 
fair quarter at his hands. When he was in temper, 
© and matters indifferent came before him, he became 
* his ſeat of juſtice better than any other I ever ſaw in 
© his place. He took a pleaſure in mortifying fraudu- 
© lent attornies, and would deal forth his ſeverities with 
* a ſort of majeſty. He had extraordinary natural abi- 
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© lities; but little acquired, beyond what practice in af- 
© fairs had ſupplied. He talked fluently, and with ſpi- 
© rit; and his weakneſs was, that he could not repre- 


hend without ſcolding ; and in ſuch billingſgate lan- 
© ouage as ſhould not come out of the mouth of any 
man. He called it giving a lick with the rough ſide of 
© his tongue. It was ordinary to hear him ſay, Go; 
© you are a filthy, louſy, knitty raſcal : with much more 
© of like elegance. Scarce a day paſſed that he did not 
© chide ſome one or other of the bar, when he fat in 
* chancery : and it was, commonly, a lecture of a 
quarter of an hour long. And they uſed to ſay, This 
_ © is yours; my turn will be, to-morrow. He ſeemed to 
© lay nothing of his buſineſs to heart, nor care what he 
© did or left undone; and ſpent, in theechancery court, 


* what time he thought fit to ſpare. Many times, on 
days of cauſes, at his houſe, the company have waited 
© fire hours in a morning, and, after eleven, he hath 
© come out inflamed and ſtaring like one diſtracted, 
And that viſage he put on when he animadverted up- 
on upon ſuch as he took offence at, which made him 
ca terror to real offenders; whom he alſo terrified with his 
© face and voice, as if the thunder of the day of judgment 
broke over their heads: and nothing ever made men 
© tremble like his vocal inflictions. He loved to inſult; 

h Life of © and was bold without check: but that only when his 

Gvildford,p. * place was uppermolt (J). — A fine juſticiary this! 

Ws worthy, indeed, of the maſters he ſerved; and abundantly 
qualified to execute all their deſigns ! From ſuch 
judges, what had not the public, the honeſt part of the 
public, to expect ? | 
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trifling offences (REER). And, to fill up the 
mea- 


(EEE) Exceſſive fines were inflicted for cemparatively 


ſmall offences.) After the ſheriffs and charter of London 


came under the power of the crown; it was determined 


to make thoſe ſmart who had oppoſed its meaſures. As 


the judges were ſure cards, nothing but proper juries , 


were requiſite : and theſe were ſoon found out by the 
ſheriffs, whoſe office it was to return them. Theſe 
© juries,” according to Burnet, became the ſhame of the 
© nation, as well as a reproach to religion: for they 
< were packt; and prepared to bring in verdicts as they 
© were directed, and not as matters appeared on the eyi- 
< dence (m). However this was, certain it is, the 
judges availed themſelves of their verdicts; and, in con- 
ſequence of them, inflicted moſt heavy penalties on ſuch 
as were proſecuted at the ſuit of the crown. —P:/kington, 
late ſheriff of the city, on very doubtful evidence, was 
convicted of reflecting on the Duke of York as one con- 
cerned in the burning of Landon, and fined 100,000 (n) J. 
Mr. Hampden, for a high miſdemeanour, was 
fined'40,000/. and committed till paid (9). Mr. 
Braddon, and Mr, Speke, for ſaying Lord Effex was mur- 
dered when the king was in the Tower, had one 2,000. 
and the other 1, 00 l. impoſed on them; were to find 
ſureties for good behaviour during life; and to be com- 
mitted till they performed it (p). In 1684, the Duke 
of York having brought an action againſt Titus Otes, 
grounded upon the ſtatute de ſcandalis magnatum, for 
calling him traitor, the defendant ſuffered judgment to 
go againſt him by default: whereupon a writ of inquiry 


was taken out, directed to the ſheriff of the county of 


Yor, H. Aa  Middliſes, 


() Vol, ls 
Pp. 536. 


(n) Id. ibid. 


(o) See his 
Tryal, print- 
ed London, 
1634. fol. 


(p) Tryal, 
Lond. 1684. 
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(g) Tryal, 
Lond. 1684. 
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meaſure of the iniquities of this reign, ſome 
| of 


Middleſex, to enquire by a jury what damages the plain- 
tiff had ſuſtained hereby; and, upon a motion made in 
the court of king's bench, a day was given to the de- 
fendant to ſhew cauſe why that writ ſhould not be exe- 


cuted. But Otes, knowing the times, and with whom 
he had to do, negleCted it, as thinking it would be to no 


purpoſe. Whereupon the writ on the given day was 


executed; and the jury gave the duke 100, ooo l. da- 


mages, and twenty ſhillings coſts ().“ This effectu- 
ally ſecured Otes for future vengeance, — Mr. Dutton 
Colt had been aſſeſſed in the like ſum, for ſcandalous 
words, againſt his royal highneſs, ſome time before. 
Sir Samuel Barnardiſton, for writing ſome letters to 
a friend, in which honourable mention was made of 
Lord Rufſel and Mr. Sydney, who had been put to death 
by the government, and ſome account given of court 
tranſactions, was, on an information by the attorney 
general in the court of king's bench, convicted, and 
condemned to pay a fine of 10,0007. to the king; 
find ſureties for his good behaviour during life, and com- 


(r) rh mitted till it was paid and done(r). —— Numberleſs 


Lond, 16 


other convictions there were of a like kind with theſe; 
which, as they are to be found in our general hiſtories, 
I here omit: theſe being abundantly ſufficient to ſhew 
what revenge was purſued, and what inſtruments were 
made uſe of, to cruſh thoſe who had any way diſguſted 
Charles, his brother, or his miniſters! May n ne- 
ver ſee ſuch times again 


. 
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of the beſt men, and beſt patriots (F yr), 


that 


(FFFF) Some of the beſi men, and beſt patriots, were 
condemned, and executed, out of a ſpirit of revenge.] 
Thoſe who are converſant in Engliſb hiſtory, will eaſily 


gueſs, that Lord Ruſſel and Algernon Sydney are more par- 


ticularly meant by this deſcription: They were both, 
confeſſedly, men of virtue, probity, and integrity ; and 


the latter had capacity and knowledge ſufficient to have 


qualified him for legiſlator in any republic in the moſt. 


antient tinies. The principles of both theſe men, tho? 
different, were very obnoxious to the court. Their 


ſpotleſs manners; their uncorrupt hands; their hatred 


of popery; and oppoſition to tyranny; were matters of 
dread, and reptoach, to thoſe who ruled in ſuch corrupt 
times: and nothing could be more pleaſing, to ſuch 
wretches, than, ta find an occaſion of cutting them off 
under the notion of malefactors. The ſtory of what was 
called, the Rye-houſe Plot, is well known: the mea - 
ſures of adminiſtration had alarmed men: and thoſe who 


could not ſee, were capable of feeling that matters were 


but badly matiaged; and, probably, would be ſtill worſe, 


This gave occaſion to much talk; to many projects; 


amidſt a number of men it cannot be, but there will be 
fools and knaves among them. That there were many 
very idle and ridiculous diſcourſes concerning taking off 


the king, and the duke, in clubs and meetings; many 


fooliſh things talked of, by warni and zealous men in 
their cups; is too certain to be denied: but that there 
were any formed deſigns, ariy proper preparations, tho' 


ſworn by many witneſſes, is much to be doubted; The 


Aa 2 | beſt 


and expreſſions very extravagant and wicked. For 
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that adorned the age, were tried, con- 
demned, 


beſt evidence we have, for the reality of the plot, ariſes 
from the confeſſions of MWalcat, Rouſe, and Hone, at their 
executions; for Holloway's hopes of life, I think, in ſome 
meaſure weakens his afſertions. Let us attend then 
Captain Walcot ſaid, I confeſs I was ſo 
* unfortunate and unhappy as to be invited, by Colonel 
* Rumſey (one of the witneſſes againſt me), to ſome 
meetings: where ſomething was diſcourſed of in order 
* to the aſſerting our liberties and properties, which we 


looked upon to be violated and invaded. But it was 


© he and Mr, Vaſt, and ſome gentlemen that are fled, 
© who were the great promoters of theſe meetings. B 
© wasnear aquarter of ayear il} of the gout; and, during 
that time, Mr. Maſi often viſited me, and ſtill his diſ- 
* courſe would be concerning lopping the two ſparks; 
© that was the word he uſed, meaning the king and the 
© duke, and propoſed it might be done at a play: for, he 
© ſaid, then they would dye in their calling: it was his 
© very expreſſion. He bought arms to do it with, with- 
© out any direction of mine. I never ſaw the arms; nor 
I never ſaw the men that were to do it: though, they 
« ſaid, they had fifty employed to that end. I told ſe- 
© yeral of them, that the killing the king would carry 
* ſuch a blemiſh and ſtain with it, as would deſcend 
< to poſterity : that I had eight children that I was loath 
© ſhould be blemiſhed with it: and, withal, I was conh- 
« dent the Duke of Monmouth would revenge his fathers 
blood, if it were but to vindicate himſelf from having 
© any hand in it. Mr. W:/ preſently told me, that the 


* Duke of Monmouth did not refuſe to give an engage- 
I ment 


r t.. le. 
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demned, and executed, out of revenge for 
paſt 


© ment that he would not puniſh thoſe that ſhould 
© kill the king (s).” Hene, a ſimple weak man, ſaid, 
© he was drawn in and enſnared. For, added he, I 


was never at any of their meetings, any of their ca- 
© bals; but in a public coffee-houſe or tavern, where 


© they diſcourſed the matter of fact: and I was to meet 
© the King and Duke of York; but I did not know at 


© that time when, or where, or what was my buſi- 


© neſs (t).” —— Rouſe declared, he had been in clubs, 
© where it had been in diſcourſe to accommodate Mon- 
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(s) Speeches 
of Ruſſel, 
Walcot, 
Rouſe, and 
Hone; pub- 
liſhed by or- 
der of the 
Sheriffs. fol. 
Lond. July 
21, 1683. 


(t) Ibid. 


© mouth. That there was a deſign,” continues he, to 


« ſet up the Duke of Monmouth, I will not ſay while the 
© king reigns; though ſome extravagant hot-headed 
© men have taken upon them to diſcourſe theſe things, 
© but not any worthy man. I know thoſe, that were 
© worthy to be called by that name, have declared, in 
© my hearing, that, in oppoſition to the Duke of York, 
© if the king be ſeized, they would ſtand by the Duke of 
* Monmouth (u). All this looks nothing like a 
day appointed, and meaſures taken, for aſſaſſinations; as 
was ſworn by many of the witneſſes. But, be this as it 
may, it was not in the company of thoſe, who uttered 
ſuch things, that Sydney or Ruſſel were to be found. 
They were too knowing, too cautious for this. Un- 
happily, however, they mixed with bad men ; ſuch as 
Shafteſbury, Grey, and Howard: the laſt of which turned 
evidence againſt them, and was a principal in their de- 
ſtruction. On the teſtimony of Rumſey, Lord 
Ruſſel was taken up, examined, committed, and tied, 

Aa 3 ee, "NP 
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paſt actions, or fear of oppoſition from 
them 


July 13, 1683, for high treaſon; The event is well 
known. The jury, picked out for the purpoſe, found 


him guilty z and his majeſty would ſhew him no mercy. 


—— What were Ruſſe''s tranſgreſſions in point of 
law, will be beſt learnt from the paper he delivered to 


the ſheriffs, on the day of his execution, on the ſcaffold. 

—— U have always loved my country much more,“ 
age be, „than my life; and never had any deſign of 
changing the government, which I value, and look 
upon as one of the beſt governments in the world; and 
would always have been ready to venture my life for 
© the preſerving it; and would have ſuffered any ex- 
« tremity, rather than have conſented to any deſigu to 
© take away the kings life: neither ever had man the im- 
© pudence to propole ſo baſe and barbarous a thing to 
me. And ] look upon it as a very unhappy and uneaſy 
part of my preſent condition, that in my indictment 
© there ſhould be ſo much as mention of fo vile a fact; 
though nothing in the leaſt was faid to prove any ſuch 
matter, but the contrary, by the lord Howard: neither 
: He any body, I am confident, believe the leaſt of it. 
As to the conſpiring to ſeize the guards, ſays 


| hey he. 5 which) is the crime for which I am condemned, 


and which was made a conſtructive treaſon for taking 
away the kings life, to bring it within the Statute of 
* Eg. III. I hall give this true and clear account: I ne- 
+ ver was at Mr. Sheppards with that company but once, 
and there was no undertaking then of ſecuring or ſeiz- 


ing the guards, nor none appointed to view or exa- 
mine them. Some diſcourſe there was of the feaſible 
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them for the future. Thus did his ma- 
jeſty 


© neſs of it; and ſeveral times by accident, in general 

£ diſcourſe, elſewhere, I have heard it mentioned as a 

thing might eaſily be done, but never conſented to as 

© fit to be done. And I remember, particularly, at my 

Lord Shafteſburys, there being ſome general diſcourſe 

« of this kind, I immediately flew out and exclaimed 

© againſt it; and aſked, If the thing ſucceeded, what 

© muſt be done next, but maſſacring the guards, and 

© killing them in cold blood? which I lookt upon as ſo 

© deteſtable a thing, and fo like a popiſh practice, that 2 

© I could not but abhor it. And, at the ſame time, the 

© Duke of Monmouth took me by the hand, and told me, 

© very kindly, My lord, I ſee you and I are of a temper : 

© did you ever hear of fo horrid a thing? As to 

© my going to Mr. Shepherds, I went with an intention 

© to taſte ſherry, for he had promiſed me to reſerve for 

© me the next very good piece he met with, when I went 

1 out of town: and, if he recollects, he may remember, 

I aſked him about it, and he went and fetched a 

* bottle; but when I taſted it, I ſaid, twas hot in the 
mouth, and defired, that whenever he met with 3 

© choice piece he would keep it for me, which he pro- 

© miſed, I enlarge the more upon this, becauſe Sir 

+ George Jafferies infinuated to the jury, as if Thad made 

«© 2 ſtory about going thither: but 4 never ſaid, that was 

* the only reaſon ; and I will now truly and plaioly add 

© the reſt. I was, the day before this meeting, come 2 L 

© to town for two or three days; as Thad dane ance or | 1 

0 twice before, having a very near and dear relation ly - : 

« < iog in a very languiſhing and deſperate condition : and 

| | On” TY 8 "the 
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jeſty reign triumphantly over law, juſ- 
tice, 


© the Duke of Monmouth came to me, and told me, he 
vas extreamly glad I was come to town; for my Lord 
* Shafteſbury, and ſome hot men, would undo us all. 
© And how ſo, my lord? I ſaid. Why (anſwered he) 
* they'll certainly do ſome diſorderly thing or other, if 
great care be not taken; and therefore, for Gods ſake, 
© uſe your endeavours with your friends to prevent any 
© thing of this kind, He told me, there would be com- 
* pany at Mr. Shepherds that night; and deſired me to 
be at home in the evening, and he would call me, 
© which he did: and, when I came into the room, I ſaw 
Mr. Rumſey by the chimney, though he ſwears he 
came in after; and there were things ſaid by ſome 


« with much more heat than judgment, which I did ſuf- 


< ficiently diſapprove; and yet for theſe things I ſtand 
condemned. But, I thank God, my part was fincere, 
and well meant. It is, I know, inferred from hence, 
© and was preſſed to me, that I was acquainted with theſe 


© heats and ill deſigns, and did not diſcover them. But | 


© this is but miſpriſion of treaſon at moſt. So I dye in- 
s nocent of the crime I ſtand condemned for ; and I 
© hope nobody will imagine that ſo mean a thought 
could enter into me, as to go about to ſave my life by 
6 accuſing others, As for the ſentence of death paſſed 
upon me, I cannot but think it a very hard one: for 
* nothing was ſworn againſt me (whether true or falſeT 
© will not now examine) but ſome diſcourſes about 
« making ſome ſiirs. And this is not levying war againſt 
the king, which is treaſon by the Statute of Edward 


N the Third, and not the conſulting and diſcourſing 
* about 
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tice, and equity; and, with ſceptre of 
iron, 


© about it, which was all that was witneſſed againſt me. 
© But, by a ſtrange fetch, the deſign of ſeizing the guards 
was conſtrued a deſign of killing the king; and ſo 
© I was caſt, And now I have truly and ſincerely told 
* what my part was in that, which cannot be more than 
© a bare miſpriſion; and yet I am condemned as guilty 
© of a deſign of killing the king. I pray God, lay not 
« this to the charge neither of the king's council, nor 
* judges, nor ſheriffs, nor jury: and for the witneſſes, I 
* pity them, and wiſh them well. I ſhall not reckon up 
« the particulars wherein they did me wrong ; I had ra- 
© ther their own conſciences ſhould do that, to which, 
and the metcies of God, I leave them. Only I fil 


3617 


© ayer, that what I ſaid of my not hearing Col. Rumſey | 


© deliver any meſſage from my Lord Shafteſbury, was true: 
© for I always deteſted lying, tho? never ſo much to my 
© advantage. And, I hope, none will be fo unjuſt and 
© uncharitable, as to think I would venture on it in theſe 
© my laſt words; for which I am ſo ſoon to give an ac- 
© count to the great God, the ſearcher of hearts, and 

© Judge of all things.” This declaration, I ſup- 
poſe, will be believed before the oaths of Shepherd, Rum- 
ſey, Howard, and the reſt of the witneſſes; who were, 
confeſſedly, but bad men, and ſwore to keep themſelves 
from the gallows. ----- Lotd Grey, indeed, ſpeaking of 


the meeting at Shepherd's, ſays, * Monmouth, Ruſſel, and 


© himſelf, reſolved to engage with Shafteſbury ; z --- and 
© that they diſcourſed the manner and time of their riſing, | 


* and how they ſhouid get their men together (x). 
He moreover ſays, there was at this time a diſcourſe, 
"IFN | begun 1 


(x) Secret 


Hiſtory of 


the Rye- 
—_ Plot, 
32. 8 vo. 


Lond. 1754. 


G. p.35. 
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iron, break down ſuch as were the ob- 
jects 


© begun by Sir Thomas Armſtrong, about viewing the 
guards at the Savvy and Mews ; which,” adds he, all 
© thought neceflary, but nobody was ordered to take that 
© employment upon him (y). Not content with 
this, he aſſures us, there was a ſecond meeting at Shep- 
© berd's; where Sir Thomas Armſtrong, and himſelf, 
« went firſt; and Monmouth, and Ruſſel, came af- 
© ter. Colonel Rumſey was not preſent at our firſt com- 
© ing in,” ſays he, © but Mr. Shepherd and Mr. Fergu- 
: Ju ones The Duke of Monmouth gave my Lord 

© Ruſſel, and the reſt, an account of viewing the guards, 
© and of the careleſs poſture he found them in; and alſo 
© that Mr. Trenchard's preparations at Taunton were ſo 
< backward, that he could not be ready for an infurrec- 
© tion (z). In ſhort, if we will believe him, Lord Ruf- 
fel was intent on little elſe but ĩnſurrections. But no 
ſtreſs ought to be laid on Grey's narrative, which. was 
writ, when under condemnation, to. blacken Monmouth 
after his death, and the friends of Adonmexth, to pleaſe 
the king, and add freſh evidence to what the court had 


got to juſtify very barbaraus proceedings. His charac- 


ter, his private character, alone is enough to take off all 
force from his aſſertions. But were they ever fo true, 
they prove only that he was guilty of ſome diſcourſes 
treaſon: and, conſequently, when put to death for them, 
FR 
* ſubtilties of law; which is the worſt ſort of murder. 


e caſe was, if poſſible, till harder. He him- 


belt hall celace it; and no man yet has, no man, I pre- 


. 2 
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jects of his diſpleaſure! But his triumph 
| | ; was 


ſume, will call in queſtion the truth of his narrative. 
In his petition ta the king, he ſheweth, * That he way 
brought to his tryal ; and the indictment being per- 
© plexed and confuſed, fo as neither he, nor any of his. 
friends that heard it, could fully comprehend the ſcope 
© of it; he was wholly unprovided of all the helps that 
© the law allows to every man for bis defence, Where- 
© upon he did again“ deſire a copy, and produced an 
authentic copy of the Statute of 46 Edward III. 
* whereby it is enacted, that every man ſhall have a co- 
« py of any record that touches him in any manner, as 
* wel pg which jp dor of agwat Gn ing, as. yoy cher 

« perſon ; but could neither obtain a copy of his indict- 
nn The ju; 

* ry, by which he was tryed, was not (as he is informed) 
© ſummoned by the bailiffs of the ſeveral hundreds jn the 
b uſual and legal manner; but names were agreed upon, 
© by Mr. Graham and the under ſheriff, and directions 
given to the baylifs to ſummon them: and being all 
© fo choſen, a copy of the pannel was of no uſe to him. 
When they came to be called, be excepted againſſ 
© ſome, for being the kings ſervants; many others, for 
© not being freeholders; and others, were leud and in- 

famous perſons, not fit to be of any jury. But all was 
© over-ruled by the lord chief juſtice; and Mr. Sydney 
© was forced to challenge them peremptorily, whom he 
* pung ©o-be pickt gus.24. molt ſuirahle.to. the intend 


* He bad dt it on his anne, which was # fortaight before 
kis ura. 
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Was but of a ſhort continuance: he was 
ſeized 


ons of thoſe who ſought his ruin; whereby he loſt the 


< benefit allowed him by law of making his exceptions, 
and was forced to admit of mechanick perſons utter- 
< ly unable to judge of ſuch a matter as was brought 
© before them. This jury being ſworn, no witneſs was 
produced who fixed any thing beyond hearſay upon 
© him, except the Lord Moward, and them that ſwore 
© to ſome papers ſaid to be found in his houſe and writ- 
ten in a hand like his. — Sydney produced ten wit- 
© neſſes, moſt of them of eminent quality, the others of 
< unblemiſhed fame, to ſhew the Lord Howard: teſti- 
* mony was inconſiſtent with what he had declared be- 
< fore (at the tryal of the Lord Ruſſel) under the ſame re- 
© ligious obligation of an oath, as if it had been legally 

< adminiſtred. He further endeavoured to ſhew, that 
« befides the abſurdity and incongruity of his teſtimony, 
© he being guilty of many crimes which he did not pre- 
© tend Sydney had any knowledge of, and having no other 
© hope of pardon than by 22 of ſwearing 
© againſt him, he deſerved not to be believed. And ſi- 
© militude of hands could be no evidence, as was de- 
clared by the Lord Chief Juſtice Keiling, and the whole 
© court, in the Lady Carr's caſe; ſo as that no evidence 
© at all remained againſt him. He moreover obſerved, 

© that, whoſoever wrote thoſe papers, they were but 
2 a fmall part of a polemical diſcourſe, in anſwer to 
© a book written, about thirty years ago, upon genera] 
'< propoſitions; applied to no time, nor any particular 
* caſe: that it was impoſlible to judge of any part of it, 


© unleſs the whole did appear, which did not: that the 


6 * ſenſe 
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| * 
ſeized with a violent fit of an apoplexy, 
as 


© ſenſe of ſuch parts of it as were produced, could not 
© be comprehended unleſs the whole had been read, 
© which was denied: that the ink and paper ſnewed 
© them to be writ many years ago: that the Lord How- 
© ard not knowing of them, they could haye no concur- 
© rence with what he [ Sydney] was ſaid to have deſigned 


© with him [Howard] and others: that the confuſion 


© and errors in the writing, ſhewed they had never been 
© ſo much as reviewed; and being written in an hand 
© that no man could well read, they were not fit for the 
© preſs; nor could be in ſome years, though the writer of 
them had intended it, which did not appear. But they 
© being only the preſent crude and private thoughts of 
© 2 man, for the exerciſe of his own underſtanding in 
© his ſtudies, and never ſhewed to any or applied to any 
« particular caſe, could not fall under the Statute of 
© 25 Edward III. which takes cognizance of no ſuch 
© matter, and could not by conſtruction be brought un- 
« der it; ſuch matters being thereby reſerved to the par- 
© liament, as is declared in the proviſo, which he deſired 
might be read, but was refuſed. Several important 
© points of law did hereupon emerge; upon which Syd- 
© ney did deſire council might be heard, or they might be 


© referred to be found ſpecially : but all was over- ruled 


© by the violence of the Lord Chief Juſtice Je eries]; 
© and Sydney ſo frequently interrupted, that the whole 
© method of his defence was broken, and he not ſuffered 
© to ſay the tenth part of what he could have alleged in 
© his defence; ſo the jury was hurried into a verdict 


they 
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as it was ſaid, which, after four days, tet- 
| minated 


they did not underſtand *. We need but turn to 
the trial of this unfortunate gentleman, publiſhed bythe 
authority of 7?fertes himſelf, to be convinced of the 
truth of what he has here written. I will tranſcribe 
a paragraph from the papers produced in evidence againft 
him, that the reader may ſee what wretches thoſe miiſt 
have been that condemned him. <= When Pride, 
ſays the writer, had changed Nebuchadnezzar into a 
© beaft, what ſhould perſwade the Aſyrians not to drive 
him out among beaſts, until God had reſtored to him 
© the heart of a man? When Targuin had turned the le- 
© gal monarchy of Rome into a moſt abominable tyran- 
ny; why ſhould they not aboliſh it? And when the 
© proteſtants of the Low Countries were ſo grievouſly op- 
< preſſed by the power of Spain, under the proud, cruel; 
and ſavage conduct of the Duke of Alva z why ſhould 
© they not make uſe of all the means, that God had put 


into their hands, for their deliverance ? Let any man; 


© who ſees the preſent ſtate of the Provinces that then 
© united themſelves, judge whether it is better for them 
to be as they are, or in the condition unto which his 
fury would have reduced them, unleſs they had, to 
* pleaſe him, renounced God and their religion. Our 
author ¶ Hilmar] may ſay, they ought to have ſuffered; 
© The King of Spain, by their ceſiſtarice; Joſt thoſe coun- 
tries; and that they ought not to have been judges in 
* their own cafe. - To which I anſwer, that, by teſiſt- 


Lait. 1963 


2 Sydney's Apology in the day of his death p. 191. among His works. 
4 the was, © 
x ing; 
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e in his death, on the ſixth day of 
February, 


© ing, they laid the foundation of many churches, that 


© have produced multitudes of men eminent in gifts and 
© praces; and eſtabliſhed a moſt glorious and happy 
© commonwealth, that hath been, fince its firſt begin- 
ning, the ſtrongeſt pillar of the proteſtant cauſe now in 
© the world; and a place of refuge unto thoſe who, in 
© all parts of Europe, have been oppreſſed for the name 
of Chriſt: whereas they had laviſhly, and, I think, I 
© may ſay wickedly as well as fooliſhly, ſuffered them- 
© ſelves to be butchered, if they had left thoſe empty 
« provinces under the power of anti- chriſt, where 
« the name of God is no otherwiſe known than to 
© be blaſphemed. If the King of Spain deſired to keep 
© his ſubjects, he ſhould have governed them with more 
© ;uſtice and mercy : when, contrary unto all laws beth 
© humane and divine, he ſeeks to deſtroy thoſe he ought 
© to have preſeryed; he can blame none but himſelf, if 
© they deliver themſelves from his tyranny: and when 


© the matter is brought to that, that he muſt not reign; 


or they, over whom he would reign, muſt periſh. The 
© matter is eaſily decided; as if the queſtion had been 


© aſked, in the time of Nero or Domitian, whether they 


* ſhould be left at liberty to deſtroy the beſt part of the 
© world, as they endeavoured to do; or it ſhould be ref- 
© cued by their deſtruction? And as for the peoples be- 
ing judges in their own caſe ; it is plain, they ought 
© to be the only judges; becauſe it is their own, and 
only concerns themſelves (a). ——— "Fefferies, in 


ſumming up the evidence, minded the jury how this f 


' 1 contained all rhe malice, revenge, and treaſon; 
© that 
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rau. one thouſand fix hundred and 
eighty 


< that mankind can be guilty of.” Well might Sidney 
therefore ſay, © leſt the means of deſtroying the beſt pro- 
« teſtants in England ſhould fail, the bench muſt be fill- 
© ed with ſuch as had been blemiſhes to the bar (5).” 
Thus the court, under the guiſe of law, procured the 
death of a man, who had eſcaped the hands of aſſaſſins 
employed by them to murder him (c). He could not 
be corrupted :' and, therefore, muſt be deſtroyed. 
Such were Charles and his minifters! It ought more- 
over to be remembred, that their malice was not ſati- 
ated by the death they inflicted : for the names of Ru/- 


fel and Sydney were ſtigmatized, in the moſt barbarous 
manner, 'by infamous and abandoned ſycophants. Fef- 


feries, on the trial of Barnardifton, obſerved on his let- 
ters, which were given in evidence, Here is the 


© ſainting of two horrid conſpirators. Here is the Lord 
* Ruſſel fainted, that bleſſed martyr ; my Lord Ruſſel, 
that good man, that excellent proteſtant ; ; he is la- 


© mented. And what an extraordinary man he was; who 


* was fairly tried, and juſtly convicted and attainted for 
having a hand in this horrid conſpiracy againſt the life 
of the king, and his deareſt brother his royal high- 
* neſs, and for the ſubverſion of the government. And 
© here is Mr. Sydney fainted : What an extraordinary 
man he was! Yes, ſurely; he was a very good man: be- 
* cauſe you may ſome of you remember, or have read the 
© hiſtory of thoſe times, and know what ſhare Mr. Sydney 
had in that black and horrid villany, that curſed treaſon 
and murder; the murder I mean of King Charles the Firſt 
of — memory; a ſhame to religion itſelf, a perpetual 

© reproach 
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eighty-five, new ſtile; aged fifty-four 
years, 


© reproach to the iſland we live in, to think that a prince 


© ſhould be brought, by pretended methods of law and 
© juſtice, to ſuch an end at his own palace. And it is. 


© a ſhame to think that ſuch bloody miſcreants ſhould 


© be ſainted and lamented, who had any hand in that 


© horrid murder and treaſon, and who to their dying mi- 


* nutes, when they were upon the brink of eternity and 
© juſt ſtepping into another world, could confidently 


© bleſs God for their being engaged in that good cauſe 


(as theycallit), which was the rebellion, which brought 
that bleſſed martyr to his death, It is high time for 


© all mankind, that have any Chriſtianity, or ſenſe of 
© heaven or hell, to beſtir themſelves to rid the nation of 
of ſuch caterpillars, ſuch monſters of villany as theſe 
© are (d).. Sprat alſo characteriſes Ruſſell as a per- 
fon carried away beyond his duty and allegiance into 
this traiterous enterprize, by a vain air of popularity, 
and a wild ſuſpicion of loſing a great eſtate by an ima« 
ginary return of popery. And Sydney, according to him, 
from his youth had profeſſed himſelf an enemy to the 
government of his country, and had acted accordingly. 
But the characters of both theſe declaimers are at this 
time ſo well known, that no man of ſenſe pays any re- 

rd to their aſſertions. — After all, it is not to be 
. that theſe great men had confulted on methods 
of preſerving their religion and liberties : though what 
was ſworn againſt them concerning inſurrectipns, ſeiz · 


ing the guards, and aſſaſſinations, was falſe and ground- 


leſs. It was the fear the guilty bad of theſe, and men 
like theſe, that urged them on to ſ@ much barharity. — 
Vor. Il. "TIS > After 


/ 
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years. The ſuſpicions of his being poi- 
ſoned 


After the Revolution, acts were paſſed for annulling and 
making void the attainders of both theſe gentlemen *. 
—— The writers of the Biographia Britannica, always 
ready to vindicate the worſt and ſlander the beſt of men, 
according as they adhered to or oppoſed the cauſe they 
ſo much endeavour to eſtabliſh, the cauſe of civil 
and eccleſiaſtical tyranny, ſay, that Ruſſel had, by his 
own confeſſion, committed a crime [by being more than 
once preſent when the ſeizing the guards was diſcourſed 
of] which, by the known rules of law, amounted to 
treaſon. But by what law, except that of 7eferies and 
his fellows, I ſuppoſe, with all their parade of learning, 
and dogmatical cenſuring, they would be much at a loſs 
to ſhew, The ſame judicious writers, ſpeaking of S:dney, 
with equal ſenſeand honeſty, ſay, * To judge by his writ- 
* ings, he would not have been ſorry to have ſeen his 
© country brought to the greateſt difficulties; nay, to de- 
ſtruction: that he might have had the peeaſure of behold- 
© ing his enemies involved in its ruins.” — What muſt 
we think of men who write ſuch ſtuff, falſe and fooliſh 
ſtuff, as this? Mr. Trenchard, Mr. Gordon, and the 
late Earl of Corte, as is well known, beſides many others 
equally reſpectable, had very different notions of him and 
his writings, — It may, perhaps, be wondered that I 
_have not, hitherto, mentioned the death of Lord Eſſex, 
in the Tower, where he was a priſoner, on a charge of 
being concerned in this conſpiracy : but whether he 


„Collins s Peerage, vol. i, p. 285; z and Memoirs of che Sydneys, Pp: 160, 
e the firſt volume of the Sydney papers. fol. Lond. 1745. 
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murdered himſelf, or was murdered by others, I take 


37t 


not on me to determine. I will, however, ſtate the ar- | 


guments, on both ſides, with all the impartiality I am 
maſter of; it being truth, ſimply, which an hiſtorian 
2 8 to have in view. 

It gave great ſuſpicion of his being gd as 
6 thy King and the Duke of York were, at the very 
© time, within the Tower, where they had not been for 
© near 15 years before. And when the jury was impa- 
©nel'd, and one of them inſiſting to ſee his lordſhips 
© cloaths in which he died; the coroner was ſent for, 
© and, on his return, he told the jury, it was the body 
© and not the cloaths they were to fit on; and that the 
© king had ſent for the inquiſition, and would not riſe 
© from the council-board till it was brought. It alſo 
© happened on the very morning when the Lord Ruſs! 


was on his tryal, and particular care was taken to give 


© immediate notice of it to the court at the Old Baily ; 


© and the kings council made a direct uſe of it to con- 


© firm the plot, and thereby Lord Ruſſel was condemn- 
©ed. After the Revolution, the Earls of Devonſhire, 
Bedford, Monmouth, and Warrington, were appointed, 
© by the houſe of peers, to examine into the death of E- 


© ſex; but made no report to the houſe; it being ſaid, 
© that, on the examination, it appeared ſo black on King 


James, that Queen Mary requeſted it might die in ſi- 
© lence (e). 
2. Rapin aſſures us, Lord Eser, ſon of this unfortu- 


nate nobleman, ſaid, in his hearing, that he believed 
© his father was murdered; and that a French footman, ' 
© who then ſerved his father, was ſtrongly ſuſpected, and 


8 . IRE immediately after the fact (). — This 
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ſeems to be confirmed by the following anecdote, w— 
Harry Guy was then ſecretary to the treaſury, and a 


© ſure agent to the king, or duke, if any dirty work was 
© to be done. He paid and diſperſed the ſecret-ſervice 


© money, of which payments he kept a regular account 
in a book which is ſtill extant, and now is (1762), or 
© lately was, in the poſſeſſion of a gentleman of Chelſea, 
* who made no ſcruple of ſhewing it to particular per- 
* ſons. In this book of accounts appears a minute of 
© 500/. paid to one Bomini, a valet de chambre of the 
Earl of Efzx during his lords confinement in the Tower, 
© and previous to his death. This Bomini was never 
© heard of after the earls death (g) There was 
a Paul Bomenys ſervant to his lordſhip, who, before the 
coroner, ſwore, that he, looking through a chink, 
© ſaw blood, and part of a razor; whereupon he called 
© a warder, and went down to call for help: and the 
* warder puſhed the door open, and there they ſaw E/- 
© /ex all along the floor, without a perriwig, and all full 
© of blood, and the razor by him, which razor had be- 
© fore been delivered by him to his lordſhip (5) .— 
The ſame perſon appeared on the trial of Braddon, and 
Speke, who had given out, on doubtful evidence, that 
Eſſex was murdered; and therefore cannot, with exact- 
neſs, be ſaid never to have been heard of after the earl's 
death': though, doubtleſs, the ſum m”_ him was for 
ſome very particular reaſon. 

3. By many eminent doors and chirurgions, the 
wound was thought to be naturally impoſſible to be 


done by Eſſex himſelf; becauſe, upon cutting the firſt 


« jugular artery, ſuch an effuſion of blood and ſpirit 


would have immediately thereupon followed, that na- 
ture would not have been ſtrong enough to cut through 
* the ether jugular artery to the neck bone on the other 


6 fide ; 
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© ſide; much leſs to make ſo many and ſo large notches 
© in the razor againſt the neck bone (i). Let us 
now hear what is ſaid on the other fide of the queſtion. 

I. As to the late Earl of Efex's murdering himſelf, 


© his majeſty,” ſays Sprat, cannot think it becomes him 


© to deſcend to any particular juſtification of his own or 
© his miniſters innocency in that calamitous accident. 
Though his majeſty is not ignorant, that divers moſt 
© malicious pamphlets have been lately ſpread abroad, in 
© Engliſh and other languages, which, with an unparal- 
© lel'd impudence, have accuſed ſeveral perſons of emi- 
nent virtue and honor about his majeſty, not ſparing 
© even his royal highneſs ; nay, ſcarce freeing the king 
© himſelf from being perſonally conſcious of ſo baſe and 
© barbarous an action. But after the truth of the whole 
matter has been carefully examined and aſſerted by the 
< coroners inqueſt; whoſe proper buſineſs it was; and 
« after Braddon has ſuffered the puniſhment of the law, 
for ſuborning even children to bear falſe witneſs in the 
© caſe; and after the notoriety of the fact, and all the 
« circumſtances of it, have been ſo clearly made out, 
© that there is not a man in all England, of an honeſt 
mind or ſound ſenſe, who does in the leaſt doubt it x 
© his majeſty diſdains to enter into diſpute with every 
© petulant ſcribler, or to anſwer the villanous ſuggeſtions 
© and horrid calumnies contained, particularly, in the 
© libel, called, The Detection, and in the Epitome of 
© it. —— — As for the deplorable end of the ſaid earl, 
© his majeſty freely owns, there was no man in his do- 
* minions more deeply afflicted with it than himſelf : 
his majeſty having been thereby deprived of an extra- 
ordinary opportunity to exerciſe his royal clemency ; 
and to teſtify, to all his loyal ſubjects and ald friends, 
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© how highly he valued the memory and ſufferings of the | 


Lord Capel. Next to himſelf, his majeſty thinks he is 
© alſo bound, in common juſtice, to declare, that his 
© entirely beloved brother was moſt tenderly concerned 
* 117 ovicved at that lamentable effect of the Earl of 
s deſpair : his majeſty being beſt able, upon his 
* own knowledge, to vouch for the Duke of York, that 
© he never deſerved ill of the ſaid earl, and was always 
© moſt readily inclined, for both their fathers ſakes, to 
© have forgiven whatever ill the earl had done him. (I). 

2. It does not appear that Ee brother, or his lady, 


believed that he was murdered. Sir Henry Capel did not 


want ſenſe or ſpirit; and Lady Eſex had much fortitude 
of mind. When ſhe heard of the reports concerning 
© the manner of her lords death, ſhe ordered a ſtrict en- 
e quiry about it; and ſent what ſhe found to me,” ſays 
Burnet, © to whom ſhe had truſted all the meſſages that 
© had paſt between her lord and her while he was in the 
© Tower. | When T'peruſed all, I thought there was not 
© a colour to found any proſecution on; which ſhe would 
© have done, with all poſſible zeal, if ſhe had found any 
After 
the Revolution, this matter came under examination 
and the lords of the committee, appointed to hear and 
report, were ſuch as muſt have had the memory of E/- 
ſex in honor: but no report was made; and, conſe- 
quently, no prodfs of his murder appeared: for tender- 
neſs for King James had little place with their lordſhips, 
or his daughters,” Nor was there, indeed, any ae 
of occaſion for it: they had, in fact, judged him a ty- 
rant by placing his crown on the head of another; and 
tyranny includes almoſt every kind of wickedneſs, at 
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leaſt is equivalent in demerit to all wickedneſs. What- 
cauſe for tenderneſs of the reputation of ſuch a man ? 
3- Though Braddon appeats to have been an honeſt 
man, and to have meant well by his enquiries into the 
circumſtances of this unhappy affair; yet were the ma- 
terials he collected ſometimes not abſolutely to be reli- 
ed on. This appears from the following certificate, 
publiſhed in the Gazette, after the Revolution, by the 
Counteſs of Eſex, and the Biſhop of Saliſbury [ Burnet}. - | 1 


© Whereas in a Letter to a Friend, written by Mr, 
Laurence Braddon, touching the murder of the late 
© Earl of E/ex, an account is given, p. 54 & 55, of 1 
© ſome diſcourſe that the Counteſs Dowager of E, 
© and the Biſhop of Saliſbury, had upon that ſubject, at | f 
da meeting with ſeveral lords: the Counteſs Dowager, | 
„and the Biſhop, find themſelves ſo much wronged in 
© that relation, that they have thought it became them 
© to diſavow it entirely; the whole diſcourſe faſtened on - 
© them being falſe, and nothing to that purpoſe having 
© been upon that occaſion mentioned by either of 


c nette, 
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\ © Tuly 24, 1690. E. Esskx, Gr. Sarum.” 
After this, we muſt not K word reliance on , 


Braddon s authorities. . 
4. In the Diary of Henry, Earl of Clarendon, we find : | 


* 
ge An een een anon — — — 
-- 


theſe words: May 27 1689], Monday, In the I 
c afternoon, my wife and I went to Chelſea, to the ; 1 
« Ducheſs of Beaufort; whom we found alone. She <> 0 
c told me the. whole ſtory, how Lady Eſex had ſent for s. 3 0 
c her and her lord, and all the relations, Lord Bedford, if 
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ſoned will be found below (6666). —— 
The 


* Devonſhire, Biſhop Burnet, and young Mr. Hampden, 
* about the matter relating to Lord E, death, now 
depending before the committee of lords; that ſhe had 
© declared, ſhe believed he killed himſelf ; and there- 
fore deſired the buſineſs might fall, She told me, 
© Burnet and Hampden both owned the conſpiracy 
* againſt King Charles the Second. I ſhould have been 
© there if I had been in town. Brother Capel excuſed 
© himſelf, pretending to be indiſpoſed ; which looked 
very odd ().“ The. reader has now ſufficient 


materials to form a judgment af this much controvert- 


ed fact. | | 
[6666] The ſuſpicions of his being poiſoned are to be 
mentioned.) There were very many apparent ſuſpicions,? 
ſays Burnet, * of his being poyſoned : for though the 
* firſt acceſs looked like an apoplexy, yet it was plain in 
« the progreſs of it that it was no apoplexy. When 
* his. body was opened, the phyſicians who viewed it 
+ were as it were led by thoſe who might ſuſpeCt the 
7 truth to look upon the parts that were certainly 
* found. But both Lower and Needbam, two famous 
+ phyſicians, told me, they plainly diſcerned. two or 
three blue ſpots on the outſide of the ſtomach. Need- 
yam called twice to have it opened: but the ſurgeons 


- * ſeemed not to hear him. And when he moved it the 


* ſecond time, he, as he told me, heard Lower ſay to 
+ one that ſtood next him, Needham will undo us, call- 
+ ing thus to have the ſtomach opened; for he may ſee 


they will not do it. They were diverted. to look ta 


* ſomewhat elſe : and when they returned to look upon 
2 © the 
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© the ſtomach, it was carried away: ſo that it was ne- 
$ ver viewed. Le Fevre, a French phyſician, told me, 
© he ſaw a blackneſs in the ſhoulder : upon which he 
made an inciſion, and ſaw it was all mortified. Short, 
© another phyſician, who was a papiſt, but after a form 
© of his own, did very much ſuſpe& foul dealing: and 
© he had talked more freely of it than any of the pro- 
© teſtants durſt do at that time, But he was not long 
© after taken ſuddenly ill, upon a large draught of 
c wormwood wine, which he had drunk in the houſe 
© of a popiſh patient that lived near the Tower, who had 


© ſent for him, of which he died. And, as he ſaid to Lower, - 


© Millington, and ſome other phyſicians, he believed 
© that he himſelf was poiſoned for his having ſpoken ſo 
« freely of the kings death. The kings body was inde- 
© cently neglected. Some parts of his inwards, and 
« ſome pieces of the fat, were ſo careleſsly looked after, 
© that the water being poured out at a ſcullery hole 
that went to a drain, in the mouth of which a grate 
lay, theſe were ſeen lying on the grate many days af- 
© ter. His funeral was very mean. He did not lie in 
« ſtate: no mournings Were given; and the expence 
© of it was not equal to what an ordinary noblemans 
« funetal will amount to. Many upon this faid, that he 
« deſerved better from his brother than to be thus ungrate- 
© fully treated in ceremonies that arepublic,and that make 
an impreſſion on thoſe who ſee them, andwho will make 
$ ſevere obſervations and inferences upon ſuch omiſſions, 
But fince I have mentioned the ſuſpicions of poiſon as 


| © the cauſe of his death; I muſt add, I never heard any 
6 lay 
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duced or countenanced by him, will, for 
ever, 


lay thoſe ſuſpicions on his brother. But dis dying ſo 
© critically, as it were in the minute in which he ſeem- 
* ed to begin a turn of affairs, made it to be generally 
the more believed, and that the papiſts had done it, ei- 
ther by the means of ſome of Lady Portſmouths ſer- 
* vants, or, as ſome fancied, by poiſoned ſnuff: for ſo 
many of the ſmall veins of the brain were burſt, that 
* the brain was in great diſorder, and no judgment could 
© be made concerning it. To this I ſhall add a very 
© ſurpriſing ſtory, tbat I had, in November, 1709, from 
Mr. Henly of Hampſhire. He told me, that when the 
© Dutheſs of Portſmouth came over to England, in the 
« year 1699, he heard, that ſhe had talked as if King 
Charles had been poiſoned : which he deſiring to have 
© from her own mouth, ſhe gave this account of it : — 
© She was always preſſing the king to make both him- 
© ſelf and his people eaſy, and to come to a full agree- 
© ment with his parliament; and he was come to a final 
© reſolution of ſending away his brother and of calling a 
© parlizment, which was to be executed the next day 


after he fell into that fit of which he died. She was 


© put upon the ſecret, and ſpoke of it to no perſon alive 
© but to her confeſſor: but the confeſſor, ſhe believed, 
© told it to ſome, who, ſeeing what was to follow, took 
© that wicked courſe to prevent it (a). It appears, 
indeed, by ſome paſſages out of the Duke of Monmouth's 
pocket book, that he had aſſurances of being taken 
into favour, and of the Duke of Yor#'s removal from 


court (p). However, we are to obſerve, that all 
the circumſtances attending the death of Charles, and 


what 
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what happened on the inſpection of his body, are far 
enough from amounting to a proof of his being poiſon- 


ed: for, notwithſtanding all of them, he might die 


merely through diſeaſe; at leaſt this is Dr. Nelivoad's 
opinion, It muſt not be omitted, that the part of Bur- 
net's narrative, which he received from Mr. Henly, gall- 
ed the late Lord Landſdotun; an able determined friend, 

as far as he dared, to the Stuart family; ſo much, as to 
make him ſpeak of the biſhop in terms very indelicate. 
The biſhops hear- ſays,“ he obſerves, © are, in 


© moſt caſes, very doubtful. His hiſtory is little elſe but 


© fuch-a-one told ſuch-a-one, and ſuch-a-one told me. 
© This ſort of teſtimony,* continues he, is allowed in 
© no caſe ; nor can the leaſt certainty be built upon ſto- 
< ries handed about from one to another, which muſt 
c neceſſarily alter in the ſeveral repetitions by different 
© perſons. I ſhall then conclude with one obſervation 
© only upon the moſt important hear-ſay in his whole 
© book, upon which the credit of the reſt may depend. 
His lordſhip had it from Mr, Henly, who had it from 
the Ducheſs ef Portſmouth, that King Charles the Se- 
© cond was poiſoned. It was my fortune to be reſiding 
© at Paris when this hiſtory was publiſhed. Such a par- 
< ticular was too remarkable not to raiſe my curioſity. 
The ducheſs was then likewiſe at Paris. I employed 
© a,perſon, who had the honor to be intimate with her 
« orace, to enquire from her own mouth into the truth 
« of this paſſage. Her reply was this; That ſhe recol- 
© leted no acquaintance with Mr, Henly ; but ſhe re- 
6 membered well Dr. Burnet and his character. That the 
6 king, and the duke, and the whole court, looked upon 
Thames the * lyar upon the face of the earth; 
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and there was hb delieving one word that he ſaid. I 
© only repeat the anſwer I received : far be it from me to 

© make any ſuch reflexion (9). This very courtly 
* of the lady's was intended by his lordſhip as a 
full anſwer to the biſhop's hearſay. What ſort of an 
anſwer it is, appears from the remarks made on it by a 
very ſenſible writer, to whom his lordſhip had the wit 
to make no reply. — When an hiſtorian,” ſays he, 
© whoſe book was in the hands of all mankind, had 
charged her grace with having ſaid to others, as well 
as Mr. Henly, that ſhe believed King Charles was poi- 
< ſoned; and this fact was deſignedly enquired into, in 
© order to falſify the hiſtorian ; was it poſſible to have 
it more ſtrongly eſtabliſhed ? Does her grace even 
« pretend to deny, that ſhe believed King Charles 
© was poiſoned ? Does ſhe affirm (which if the thing 
© was falſe ſhe might ſafely have done) that ſhe never 
© told any perſon that the king was poiſoned? Nay, 
© does ſhe ſo much as to take upon her to ſay, that ſhe 
+ never gave Mr, Henly ſueh ati account ? Theſe might 
© have been offered as contradictions to the biſhops 
© heatfay ; but, ſurely, the bare not recollecting an ac- 
© quaintance with Mr. Henly, is none. It was not ne- 
< ceſſary he ſhould have ſuch an acquaintance in order 
© ts enquite into the truth of a ſtory, of which the 
+ Ducheſs of Portſmouth was reported the author: the 
meeting her grace in a vilit, at a third place, was a 
© ſufficient opportunity for putting ſuch a queſtion to 
© her. As to the character ſhe gave of Dr. Burnet, 
© as from the king and the duke (were there no objec- 
© tion to her grace's teſtimony), princes are ſo ſeldom 
8 — with the real characters of men who are 
* odious 
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ever, mark his reign with infamy (nun). 


© odious to their miniſters ; and when they are incenſed 
© againſt a man, are apt to indulge themſelves in ſuch 
© liberties, that, I believe, their calling Dr. Burnet a 
© lyar, will be underſtood, by men of ſenſe, to import 
© na more, than that he had ſpoken truths to them 
$ which they were no ways inclined to believe ar hear. 
One of theſe, mentioned in the hiſtory, was fo con- 
* trary to the ducheſs's intereſt, that it may, poſſibly, 
© have given her a prejudice againſt the biſhop (7). 
— Thele reflexions, in my opinion, are very ju- 
dicious. | 

(HHHH) The impious profiigate manners, intraduced or 
countenanced by him, will mark bis reign with infamy.] 
Few courts have been free from Vice. The manners 
of James and Charles I. were far enough from being irre- 


proachable: butthey were willing to ſeem good, and to 


be thought religious; as appears from the form of devo- 
tion they kept up, and the noiſe they made about the 
manner of performing it. Thoſe who ſucceeded them, 
in the management of public affairs, talked much of 
religion alſo ; and countenanced ſuch as molt ſtrictly 
profeſſed it: ſo that, with them, it was faſhionable to 
appear devout; and to talk much of the concerns of the 
foul. Hence the charge of hypocriſy ſo indiſcriminately 
advanced againſt them. —- But be the thing true, or 
falſe ; certain it is, there was the appearance, at leaſt, 
of religion and virtue in the nation at the Reſtoration z 
and men, for the moſt part, did not glory in their ſhame. 
For where adminiſtration does not countenance profli- 


gates, profligacy will never be in vogue. — But no 
ſooner 
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ſooner had Charles the Second returned, than the face 
of things altered. Religion became a jeſt; and vir- 
tue was mocked at: and thoſe were moſt favoured by his 
majeſty, who ridiculed every thing good and ſacred. 
This is borne witneſs to by writers of all parties: by 
men of all profeffions. —— © With the reſtoration 
of the King, a ſpirit of extravagant joy ſpread over 
© the nation, that brought on with it the throwing off 
© the very profeſſions of virtue and piety: all ended in 
© entertainments and drunkenneſs, which over-run the 
© three kingdoms to ſuch a degree that it very much 
© corrupted all their morals. Under the colour of 
drinking the kings health, there were great diſorders 
© and much riot every where: and the pretences of re- 
* ligion, both in thoſe of the hypocritical ſort, and of 
* the more honeſt but no leſs pernicious enthuſiaſts, 

gave great advantages, as well as they furniſhed much 
* matter, to the profane mockers of true piety. Thoſe 
© who had been concerned in the former tranſactions, 
thought they could not redeem themſelves from the 
© cenſures and jealouſies that thoſe brought on them, by 
© any method that was more ſure and more eaſy, than 
© by giving into the ſtream and laughing at all religion, 


s telling or making ſtories to expoſe both themſelves 


© and their party as impious and ridiculous (32). 
Mr. Echard ſays, the year of the Reſtoration pro- 
* duced jovial entertainments, loyal remembrances, free 
* converſation, amorous intrigues, refined courtſhip and 
« gallantry,. with other ſoftening and faſhionable ex- 
© prefions, which ſerved to cover the moſt enormous 
« viciouſnels in the court and other places. All 
+ which was 2 and e by the licenti - 


* ouſneſy 
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© ouſneſs of the two new-ereCted theatres or play- 
© houſes, where there ſeemed to have been very little 
© reſtraint, and where a new cuſtom was now introduc- 
© ed of bringing in women upon the ſtage, which be- 
© fore had been perſonated by boys or young men. 
© 'Thus the felicity of the times was firſt ſullied, and af- 
© terwards corrupted ; ſo as, by degrees, to bring inſu- 
© perable inconveniences upon the nation (t). 
Mood, ſpeaking of Lord Rochefter, obſerves, that, at 
© his return from his travels, he frequented the court; 
© which not only debauched him, but made him a per- 
© fe& Hobbiſt * (). The ſame writer, in the article of 
Fleetwood Sheppard, ſays, After his majeſty's reſtora- 
© tion he retired to London, hanged on the court, be- 
© came a debauchee and atheiſt, a grand companion with 
© Charles Lord Buckburſl, Henry Saville, and others. 
After Eleanor Guinn had a natural ſon by King 
© Charles II. he became her ſteward ; and afterwards to 
© that natural child, called, Charles Earl of Burford 
© (ſince Duke of St. Albans); and managed all their 
© concerns. So that, by that employment, coming to 
© the knowledge of the ſaid king, he became one of his 
© companions in private to make him merry, at the 


© Ducheſs of Portſmouth's, Cheſfingss, and Bap. 


© May's (x). — Even Clarendon himſelf, bigotted and 
partial as he is, owns, the king took little pleaſure in 
© the queens converſation ; and more indulged to him- 
« ſelf all liberties in the converſation of thoſe who uſed 
© all their ſkill to ſupply him with divertiſements, which 
* might drive all that was ſerious out of his thoughts (y). 


® Sorbiere informs us, that his majeſty gave Mr, Hobbes a yearly penſion of 
a hundred Jacobus's ; and kept a copper cut of his picture in his cloſet of 


natural and mechanical curiofities, Voyage to England, p. 39. Sv. Lond. 
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In another place, he ſays, that the conſtant conver- 
© ſation with men of great profaneneſs, whoſe wit con- 
© ſiſted in abuſing ſcripture, and in repeating and acting 
© what the preachers ſaid in their ſermons, and turning it 
© into ridicule (a faculty in which the Duke of Buck- 
* ingham excelled), did much leflen the natural efteem 
© and reverence he [the king] had for the clergy ; and 
© inclined him to conſider them as a rank of men that 
© compounded a religion for their own advantage, and 
Fl. 1d. p. © to ſerve their on turns (z).“ This ſame HBuctingham, 
* we are told, reported all the licence and debauchery 
© of the court in the moſt lively colours, being himſelf 
() la. p. © a frequent eye and ear witneſs of it (a). 


701. 


384 


—— * Thoſe who heretofore ſought private holes, 
« Securely in the dark to damn their ſouls, 

« Wore vizards of hypocriſy, to ſteal 

And {link away, in maſquerade, to hell; 
Now bring their crimes into the open ſun, 

For all mankind to gaze their worſt upon. 

c * * * * * * * 

© For men haye now made vice fo great an art, 

© The matter of fact's become the ſlighteſt part; 
And the debauched'ſ actions they can do, 
Meer trifles to their circumſtance and ſhow. 

© For 'tis not what they do that's now the ſin, 
But what they lewdly affect and glory in; 

© Ag if prepoſtrouſly they would profeſs 

(Fo, A fore d hypocriſy of wickedneſs.” BuTLER (5), 


cor1:P-73 More modern writers make the ſame complaint of the 


2759. obſcenity introduced. in this reign. 


In the fat age of pleaſure, wealth, and eaſe, 


Sprung the rank weed, and thriv'd with large increaſez 
2 « When 
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When love was all an eaſy monarch's care; 
* Seldom at council, never in a war: 
© Jilts rul'd the tate, and ſtateſmen farces writ ; 

© Nay, wits had penſions, and young lords had wit : 

The fair ſat panting at a courtiex's play, 

© And not a maſk went unimprov'd away: 

© The modeſt fan was lifted up no more, 

© And virgins ſmil'd at what they bluſh'd before.” 
Pope (c). 


6 Charles, ſays Mr. Walpole, © introduced the faſhions 
© of the court of France, without its elegance. He had 
© ſeen Lewis XIV. countenance Corneille, Moliere, Boi- 
© lieu, Le Sueur; who, forming themſelves on the mo- 
« dels of the antients, ſeemed, by the purity of their 
< writings, to have ſtudied only in Sparta. Charles 
found as much genius at home: but how licentious, 
© how indelicate, was the ſtyle he permitted or demand- 
© ed! Dryden's tragedies are a compound of bombaſt 
© and heroic obſcenity, incloſed in the moſt beautiful 
© numbers. If Ycherly had Nature, it is Nature ſtark- 
© naked. The painters of that time veiled it but little 
© more: Sir Peter Lely ſcarce ſaves appearances but by 
© a bit of fringe or embroidery, His Nymphs, generally 
© repoſed on the turf, are too wanton and too magnifi- 
cent to be taken for any thing but maids of honour (4). 
— What more need be ſaid- on this ſubject? The 
witneſſes are unanimous : the fact uncontroverted, 
Let us leave him then a warning, to poſterity, of the 
danger ariſing from bad principles in a ſovereign ; and 
the woes to be expected from men void of humanity and 
virtue, when in power. Their vices affect not merely 
themſelves : they alone are not hurt by them. The 


community is infected as with a deadly leprouſy, 
Vor. II. Ge”: which | 
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which deſcends to poſterity : and though, by the virtue 
of their ſucceſſors, the diſorder for a time may be palli- 
ated; ir ſeldom is wholly cured : but, as opportunity 
offers, breaks forth with new violence, and hardly eyer 
fails of terminating in deſtruction, 
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No. I. 
(Communicated by the Hon. Horace Walpole, Eſq;) 


For my worthy Friend Capt. John Dunche at his Fathers 
att Peuſey near Abington in Berkſhire, 


Theſe 
Whitehall Aug, 28", —58, R. CRomweELL. 


Sr. 


Received your laſt ſad intelligence of the death of 
St. Barbe and his lady. I am perſwaded they are 
oute of a troubleſome worlde, and certainly hap- 
Py : the loſſe is not ſoe much theires, as there neigh- 
bours. The ſtroake of death is ſoe forcible that the 
ſtrongeſt cannot ſtand againſte itt, noe weapons of the 
fleſh to encounter the grave, they muſt be ſpirituall. 
Such I hope they had (by the grace of God) to make 
a victory, to chearge through unto the place of there 
'wiſhes and glory. His friendſhip will make me to re- 


joyce in his & his wyfe's happyneſs. It is a provi- 
Cc2 dentiall 
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dentiall ſtroake and ought to teache the moſte healthy 
& happy. I am fully p'ſwaded the country hath a 
loſſe in him, and I alſo, they as wanting one that 


would aflift them in difficulties, I in a friende ; I wante 


not a for him, nor I hope ſhall not for the 
countrye's ſake. I intended to have written to you by 
the firſte returne but was diſappointed : and ſence his 
highneſſe hath been ſoe ill that I have not had either 
oppertunity or deſire to ſett pen to paper; we have not 
been without very greate feares; for his higneſſes illneſſe 
hath been ſuch as hath put the phyſiſhians to a non- 
plus. Our hopes are ſomewhat increaſed by this fitt 
of an ague, and ſhall it pleaſe God to goe on with his 
gentle hand and bring him temperately oute of this fitt, 
and not renew att the time his former fitt began or vi- 
ſet us with a quartaine, we ſhall have ſame reviving 
comforte, and cauſe to magnifie his goodneſſe it, being a 
new life to his highneſſe & the affaires as they now 


ſtand of this nation, with the proteſtant intereſt of 


Chriſtendom. I believe the rum“ of this dangerous ill- 
neſſe hath flowen into all pt: of this nation and hath 
cauſed ſeverall perſons of ill affections to prick up there 
eares, which will cauſe friends to be vigilant, for they 
will hope they have a gaime to play ; It is a time that 
will diſcover all coloures and much of the diſpoſition of 


the nation may be now gathered, I heare that thoſe 


that have been enemyes, others that have been noe 
friends, ſome of boeth are ſtartled fearing there poſſeſ- 

ſions and worſer conditions, not conſidering there af- 
fection, in this hazard his highneſſe is in. It muſt be 

the goodneſſe of God that ſhall fave him, and his know- 

ledge of the ſtate of England and Xtchiandome; the 

ſpirritt of prayer which is powered out for him & the 

' faith 


WW 


faith which is acted on behalf of him gives us the beſte 
comforte & hopes: myne & my wyfe's reſpects to 
your fa. and mother. I reſt yours 


\ 


To my loving Friend Capt. John 8 att Hurſeby 
neare Wincheſter in Hants. Theſe. 


From his 5 Whitehall, Jan. 18, —58. 


Tt Have written to your brother Pitman (which letter 
I adviſe may ſpeed by your care of ſending it, to 
what place it ſhall finde him) to incurridge the election 
of Mr. Rivet, whoe though choſen after the diſpute of 
Mr. Whitchead & Reynolds; yet is conceived to be the 
better election then either the other tow : and ought to 
be returned, for that it was a generall and free choyce of 
the electors of that place: and the diſpute will not lye 
with Rivet but I am informed that J/hitehead will 
queſtion that of Reynolds which hath a ground to be diſ- 
puted, Mpitehead being able to lett himſelfe in upon the 
choyce which is made at Limingion; pray adviſe alſo with 
my fa: Major & with Rivet; & if it be as we underſtand 
the election here, then cauſe a returne to be made of that 
choyce either by Rivet's appearing, or doe it by your- 
ſelf or others. The ſecond parte of my letter is that 
your brother would appear at JYhitechurch, for certainly 
I. nor the burrowgh can juſtifie, he taking a blanche 
inſtrument from the place, & they forgiving him ſuch 
unjuſtifiable power & liberty. I would have you to ſee 
whether y*, brother can get himſelfe in by a free and 
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open choyce, which will be juſtifyed before that way of 


Wallsp's. 


Remember me to my father and mother Majors, & 
my ſiſter, with one kiſſe to my little boye, having no- 
thinge more but reſt 


Yours 


I think we can juſtifie //hitechurch RICHARD P. 
as well as Y/allop, if you chooſe one, 


you may chooſe tow, & that D. Waller 


may be the other, or rather Withers 
of Manningdowne whoe is an aCtive 


man, and one that Wallop hath diſo- 


bleiged. It is certaine the towne is 


free to chooſe, if it be as we are in- 


for med . 


No, II. 


a (Communicated by the late Rev. Dr. Birch, Secretary 


to the Royal Society.) 


Copy of a letter of J. Aprice, a Romiſh Prigſt, to Mr. 
William Lynwood, at his houſe in Deane, Northamp- 


tonſhire. 
Dear Brother, | Feb. 16, 1685. 
53 H E great change, which is made in our nation, 


ſince I wrote to you, is the wonder of all men. 


If we conſider, that *tis the divine providence, that rules 
over kingdoms, & the hearts of men, we ſhould the leſs 
wonder. Who could have ſay'd a while ago, that theſe 

eyes of mine ſhould have ſeen two catholick kings reign 


* | over 


tit 
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over us in this nation? But that God, who preſerv'd 
our late king of bleſſed memory by ſo many wonderfull 
miracles, all his lifetime, did allſo at his death call him 
to his mercy, by making him to be reconciled to his 
holy church, which he did in this manner. The day 
he fell ill, which was the Monday, he was no ſooner re- 
covered of his fit, but his truſty loving brother, our now 
moſt gracious ſovereign, fearing a relapſe, put him in 


mind of his ſoul z which advice he immediately em- 


braced, and deſired no time might be loſt in the execu- 
tion of it. Whereupon Mr. Huddleſton was commanded 
to attend inſtantly thereabouts: but the great affairs of 
the nation coming perpetually before him, time could 
not poſſibly be found till Thurſday, But the king find- 
ing his natural ſtrength decay, commanded of his own 
accord all to retire out of the room; telling them, that he 
had ſomething to communicate to his brother. Then 


Mr. Huddle/ton being brought in, that great work was 
done, & with that exactneſs, that there was nothing 


omitted either neceſſary or decent; &, as Mr, Huddle- © 
ſton himſelf has told me, by a particular inſtance of God's 


grace, the king was as ready and apt in making his con- 
feſſion, & all other things, as if he had been brought 
up a catholick all his life time: & from that moment till 
eight of the clock the next day, att which time his 
ſpeech left him, he was heard to fay little but begging 
Almighty God's pardon for all offences & the like; ſo 
that we may joyfully ſay, God have mercy of his ſoul, 


.& make him r participant of his kingdom of "kg 
ven. 


As for our preſent king, he dayly gives us by his ac- 


tions new hopes of a great deal of future happineſs; for 


belives the great content & ſatisfaction, which leems to 
Cc4 be 
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be in every body here, we in particular have reaſon to 
praiſe God for giving him ſo much courage and re- 
ſolution to confeſs his faith publickly, as he did yeſter- 
day in a moſt eminent manner ; for on Friday laſt he 
declared to the councell, that he was reſolved to make 
known publickly to the world of what religion he was : 
and yeſterday he came:with the queen to the chapell, 
attended by all the nobility & gentry about court, & 
there received together with the queen from the hands 
of her almoner the moſt precious body and blood of our 
Saviour, with as much devotion as I ever ſaw in any 
man ; & heard all the time upon his knees two long 
maſſes. ; 

This ceremony I ſaw & will allways eſteem the day 
holy, whereon it was done; for above this 126 years 
the like has not been ſeen in England. 

The mayor and aldermen of London came on Sa- 
turday laſt with an addreſs to the king in the name of 
the city, wherein they promiſe to ſtand by him with 
their lives & fortunes, which I hope will be a good ex- 
ample to all others to do the like. 


This is all but my true love to my dear ſiſter, & 
all yours, 


From, dear brother, 
Your affectionate brother and ſervant, ' 
J. APRICE. 


(The original letter is new in the hands of Mrs. Eyre 
of Stamford: and J. Aprice, above-mentioned, was a 
romiſh prieſt, and relation of hers; as was alſo Mr, 
Lynwood, to whom the letter was written.) 
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MH copy of a letter from the Ducheſs of Cleveland to 
King Charles II. From the original, now in the hands 


of the Earl of Berkſhire, 1731. E e Manu 
ſcripts, Ne. 7006. 


Paris, Tueſday the 28th, —78. 


Was never ſo ſurprized in my holle life time as I was 

at my coming hither, to find my Lady Suſſex gone 
from my houſe and monaſtery where I left her, and this 
letter from her, which I here ſend you the copy of. I 
never in my holle life time heard of ſuch government 
of herfelf as ſhe has had, fince I went into England. 
She has never been in the monaſtery two days to- 
gether, but every day gone out with the ambaſſador (a), 


and has often lain four days together at my houſe, and 


ſent for her meat to the ambaſſador, he being always 
with her till five o'clock in the morning, they two ſhut 
up together alone, and would not let my maiſtre d'ho- 
tel wait, nor any of my ſervants, only the ambaſſadors. 
This has made ſo great a noiſe at Paris that ſhe is now 
the holle diſcourſe. I am ſo much afflicted that I can 
hardly write this for crying, to ſee a child that I doted 
on as I did on her, ſhould make me ſo ill a return, and 
join with the worſt of men to ruin me. For ſure never 


would not anſwer to his love, and the importunities he 
made to me, was reſolved to ruin me. I hope your ma- 
jeſty will yet have that juſtice and conſideration for me, 
that though I have done a fooliſh action, you will not 
let me be ruined by this moſt abominable man. I do 
confeſs to you that I did write a fooliſh letter to the 

Chevalier 


malice was like the ambaſſadors, that only becauſe I 
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Mountague, 


afterwards 
Duke of 


Mountagee. 
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Chevalier de Chatilion, which letter I ſent incloſed to 
Madam de Pallas, and ſent hers in a packet I ſent to 


Lady Suſſex by Sir Henry Tichborn ; which letter ſhe has 
either given to the ambaſſador, or elſe he had it by his 


man, to whom Sir Harry Tichborn gave it, not finding 


my Lady Suſſex. But as yet I do not know which of 
the ways he had it, but I ſhall know as ſoon as I have 
ſpoke with Sir Harry Tichborn. But the letter he has, 
and I doubt not but he has or will ſend it to you. Now 
all I have to ſay for myſelf is, that you know as to love, 
one is not miſtreſs of, ones ſelf, and that you ought not 
to be offended at me, fince all things of this nature is 
at an end with you and I, So that I could do you no 
prejudice, Nor will you I hope follow the advice of 
this ill man who in his heart I know hates you, and 
were it not for his intereſt would ruin you to if he could, 
For he has neither confcience or honor, and has ſeveral 
times told me, that in his heart he deſpiſed you and 
your brother; and that for his part, he wiſhed with all 
his heart that the parliament would fend you both to 
travel; for you were a dull governable fool, and. the 
duke a wilful fool. So that it were yet better to have 
you than him, but that you always choſe a greater beaſt 
than yourſelf to govern you. And when I was to come 
over he brought me two letters to bring to you, which 
he read both to me before he ſealed them. The one 
was a mans, that he ſaid you had great faith in; for 
that he had at ſeveral times foretold things to you that 
were of conſequence (5), and that you believ'd him in 


all things, like a changeling as 'you were: And that 


now he had wrote you word that in a few months the 
king of France and his ſon were threatned with death, 
or at leaſt with a great fit of ſickneſs, in which they 

would 


would be in great danger if they did not die: and that 
therefore he counſell'd you to defer any reſolutions ei- 
ther of war or peace till ſome months were paſt ; for 
that if this happened it would make a great change in 
France. The ambaſſador after he had read this to me 
faid, © now the good of this is, ſaid he, that I can do 
«© what I will with this'man, for he is poor, and a good 
e ſum of money will make him write whatever I will.” 


ſo he propoſed to me that he and I ſhould join toge- 


ther in the ruin of my lord Treaſurer and the Ducheſs 
of Portſmouth, which might be done thus : The man, 


though he was infirm and ill, ſhould go into England, 


and there after having been a little time to ſollicit you 
for money; for that you were ſo baſe, that though you 
employed him, you let him ſtarve, So that he was 
obliged to give him 50 %, and that the man had writ 
ſeveral times to you for money. And, ſays he, when 
&« he is in England, he ſhall tell the king things that he 
&« foreſees will infallibly ruin him; and ſo wiſh thoſe 
to be removed, as having an ill ſtar, that would be 
© unfortunate to you, if they were not removed :”* but 
if that were done, he was confident you would have the 


moſt glorious reign that ever was. This, ſays he, 1. 


am ſure I can order ſo as to bring to a good effect, if 
you will, And in the mean time I will try to get Se- 
_ cretary. Coventrys place, which he has a mind to part 

with, but not to Sir William Temple; becauſe he is the 
Treaſurers creature, and he hates the Treafurer, and I 
have already employed my ſiſter to talk with Mr. Coo, 
and to mind him to engage Mr. Coventry not to part 
with it as yet, and he has aſſured my lady Harvy he will 
not. And my lord Treaſurers lady and Mr. Bertee are 
85 both 
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both of them deſirous I ſhould have it. And when I 
have it I will be damn'd if I do not quickly get to be 
lord Treaſurer; and then you and your children ſhall 
find ſuch a friend as never was. And for the king, I 
will find a way to furniſh him ſo eaſily with money for 
his pocket and his wenches, that we will quickly out 
Bab. May, and lead the king by the noſe. So when I 
had heard him out, I told him, I thank'd him, but that 
I would not meddle with any ſuch thing : and that for 
my part I had no malice to my lady Portſmouth, or to 
the Treaſurer, and therefore would never be in any plot 
to deſtroy them. But that I found the character which 
the world gave of him was true : which was that the De- 
vil was not more deſigning than he was, and that I won- 
dered at it, for ſure all theſe things working in his brain 
muſt make him very uneaſy, and would at laſt make him 
mad, Tis poſſible you may think I ſay all this out of 
malice. Tis true he has urged me beyond all patience: 
but what I tell you here is moſt true; and J will take 


the ſacrament on it whenever you pleaſe. Tis certain 


I would not have been ſo baſe as to have informed againſt 
him for what he ſaid before me, had he not provoked me 


to it in this violent way that he has. There is no ill 
thing which he has not done to me, and that without 
any provocation of mine, but that I would not love 
him. Now as to what relates to my daughter Suſſex 
and her behaviour to me, I muſt confeſs that afflicts 
me beyond expreſſion, and will do much more, if what 
he has done be by your orders. For though I have an 
entire ſubmiſſion to your will, and will not complain 
whatever you inflict upon me; yet I cannot think you 
would have brought things to this extremity with me, 
and 
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and not have it in your nature ever to do eruel things 
to any thing living. I hope therefore you will not be- 
gin with me; and if the ambaſſador has not received his 
orders from you, that you will ſeverely reprehend him 
for this inhuman proceeding. Beſides he has done what 
you ought to be very angry with him for. For he has 
been with the King of France, and told him that he had 
intercepted letters of mine by your order; by which he 
had been informed that there was a kindneſs between 
me and the Chevalier de Chatilion; and therefore you 
bad him take a courſe in it, and ſtop my letters; which 
accordingly he has done. And that upon this you or- 
der'd him to take my children from me and to remove 
my lady Suſſex to another monaſtery; and that you was 
reſolved to ſtop all my penſions, and never to have any 


regard to me in any thing. And that if he would 
_ oblige your majeſty, he ſhould forbid the Chevalier de 
Chatilion ever ſeeing me upon the diſpleaſure of loſing 
his place, and being forbid the court : for that he was 
ſure you expected this from him. Upon which the 
king told him, that he could not do any thing of this 
nature: for that this was a private matter, and not for him 
to take notice of, And that he could not imagine that 
you ought to be ſo angry, or indeed be at all concern- 
ed ; for that all the world knew, that now all things 


of gallantry were at an end with you and I. And that 


being fo, and ſo publick, he did not ſee why you ſhould 
be offended at my loving any body. This it was athing 
ſo common now-a-days to have a gallantry, that he did 
not wonder at any thing of this nature. And when 

| he 
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he ſaw the king take the thing thus, he told him 
if he would not be ſevere with the Chevalier de Chati- 
lion upon your account he ſuppoſed he would be ſo up- 
on his own: for that in the letters he had diſcovered, 
he found that the Chevalier had propoſed to me the en- 


gaging of you in the marriage of the Dauphin and Ma- 


damoiſelle “: and that was my greateſt buſineſs into 
England +. That before I went over I had ſpoke to him 
of the thing, and would have engaged him in it ; but 


that he refuſed it: for that he knew very well the indif- 


terence you had whether it was fo or no, and how lit- 
tle you cared how Madamoiſelle was married: that ſince 
I went into Ergland it was poſſible I might engage 
ſomebody or other in this matter to preſs it to you; but 
that he knew very well, that in your heart you cared 
not whether it was or no, that this buſineſs ſetting 
on foot by the Chevalier, Upon which the king told 
him, that if he would ſhew him any letters of the Che- 
valier de Chati/izn to that purpoſe, he ſhould then know 
what he had to fay to him; but that till he ſaw thoſe 
letters, he would not puniſh him without a proof for 
what he did. Upon which the ambaſſador ſhewedaletter, 


which he pretended one part of it was a double entendre. 


The king ſaid he could not ſee that there was any thing 


relating to it, and ſo left him, and ſaid to a perſon 
there, ſure the ambaſſador was the worſt man that ever 


* Madamoiſelle was the daughter of Philip Duke of Orleans, and Henri- 
eta fiſter of King Charles II. 


+ This was Mountagve's wn propoſal, made to the king in his letter ta 
ke of Jan, reth, 1677-8, preſerved in the Danby Papers, p. 48. 
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was; for becauſe my lady Cleveland will not love him, 
he ſtrives to ruin her the baſeſt in the world; and would 
have me to ſacrifice the Chevalier de Chatilian to his re- 
venge; which I ſhall not do till I ſee better proofs of his 
having meddled in the marriage of the Dauphin and 
Madamoiſelle than any yet the ambaſſador has ſhewed 
me. This methinks is what you cannot but be offend- 
ed at, and I hope you will be offended with him for his 
holle proceeding to me, and let the world fee you will 
never countenance the actions of ſo baſe and ill a man. 
I had forgot to tell you that he told the king of France, 
that many people had reported, that he had made love 
to me; but that there was nothing of it; for that he 
had too much reſpect for you to think of any ſuch thing. 
As for my lady Suſſex, I hope you will think fit to ſend 
for her over, for ſhe is now mightily diſcourſed of for 
the ambaſſador, If you will not believe me in this, 
make enquiry into the thing, and you will find it to be 


true. I have deſired Mr. Kemble to give you this letter, 


and to diſcourſe with you at large upon this matter, to 
know your reſolution, and whether I may expect that 
juſtice and goodneſs from you which all the world does. 
I promiſe you that for my conduct, it ſhall be ſuch, as 
that you nor nobody ſhall have occaſion to blame me. 
And I hope you will be juſt to what you ſaid to me, 
which was at my houſe when you told me you had let- 
ters of mine; you ſaid, Madam, all that I aſk of you for 
your own fake is, live ſo for the future as to make the 
leaſt noiſe you can, and I care not who you love. Oh! 


this noiſe that is had neyer been, bad it not been for the 
ambaſ- 
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ambaſſadors malice. I catffiot forbear once again ſay- 
ing, I hope you will not gratify his malice in my 
ruin. | 


(N. B. Ann Palmer, natural daughter by adoption of 
King Charles IT. by Barbara Ducheſs of Cleveland, 
was married to Thomas Lennard Lord Dacres, created 
Earl of Syffolk by King Charles Il. Hiſtory of the 
Royal Family, p. 256. 8vo. Londen, 1713; — and 
Wead's Faſti, vol. II. c. 154.) 
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